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THE GILBERTS; or, A DOUBLE MISTAKE. 


_ BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 
CHAPTER V. 


EFORE twelve o’clock the car- 
riage was at the door, and 
the three went out to it. The 
young ladies fluttered about, full 
of affectionate charges, and cares, 
and compliments. The neighbors 
over the way, peeping through 
their blinds, as city people somey” 
times will, were highly edified by 
the pretty scene. They had al- 
ready got to feel quite an interest 
in seeing this beautiful invalid 
and her daughter come and go, 
and the affection of their friends. 
was pleasant to see. Gentlemen 
passing through the street looked 
back to see the three handsome 
Gilbert girls standing there, fair 
and smiling, like three black-robed 
graces, looking after the carriage 
as it drove away. 

“*T certainly never saw any one 
so beautiful as Aunt Elizabeth is 
when she blazes up that way!” 
Theresa said, as they went into 
the house. ‘‘It is the most won- 
derful brilliancy.’’ For Blanche’s 
mother had gone down to her car- 
riage with eyes, cheeks and lips 
aflame. Mrs. Lucy Gilbert had her patience tried that day, if it ever was. Her relatives 
seemed to have suddenly taken a mania for buying every silly little trifle they saw, or, at 
least, for priceing it. Mrs. Gilbert’s whims were endless, and her daughter gayly humored 
them all. They went into three or four large shops, and walked from counter to counter, 
pricing, turning over the goods, here and there buying some trifle, never satisfied. 
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*‘T should think you would be tired to 
death, Elizabeth,” her sister-in-law said, 
at last; barely concealing her impatience. 

Neither of the others asked the question 
she expected, whether she did not wish to go 
home. They only laughingly protested that 
they were not half through. 

Glancing at a clock in the store, Blanche 
perceived that it was one. There was not 
much time to lose. 

‘* We have to go to a boot and shoe store,”’ 
she said; ‘‘and then you want to see those 
pictures, don’t you, mamma ?”’ 

The mother nodded, and glanced in fever- 
ish anxiety at the clock. The other looked 
on in despair. She had performed house- 
hold duties that morning, which had already 
fatigued her, before starting. Besides, she 

“spoke truly in saying that she had not slept 
well the night before, and had a headache. 
If she had had her own way, she would 
have staid at home and gone to bed, sooner 
than come out on this endless tramp. 

“‘T think I won’t go in,’’ she said, when 
they came to the shoe store. 

‘¢Won’t you?” said Blanche. Well, we 
will hurry.” 

They did hurry, and in a few minutes 
came out to the carriage, where she awaited 
them, bearing a pair of slippers as the result 
of their shopping. 

**T won’t get out of the carriage again,” 
Mrs. Gilbert thought, boiling over with im- 
patience and vexation. ‘‘ Perhaps they may 
hurry a little if they think I am waiting.”’ 

*“‘You are going to see pictures, after all 
this tramp?’ she exclaimed, as Blanche 
gave the order to their driver. ‘‘ I must say, 
I don’t expect to hear your mother ever 
again call herself sick. She beats me.” 

*¢ Oh, we will only look at a landscape that 
I have fallen in love with and want to en- 
gage,’? Blanche said laughingly. ‘‘ And 
then, Aunt Lucy, I’m not sure but I shall 
make you go into a worsted store, and help 
me select some wools to make one of those 
lovely tidies like yours. I want to begin it 
this afternoon, and I can’t tell the shades 
very well.” 

Mrs. Gilbert pressed her lips together, and 
only gave a very slight nod in reply. 

‘“‘She is angry because I am with them, 
and means to tire me out,’ she thought. ‘I 
don’t believe that all this business is acci- 
dental.”’ 

“Are you going in?” asked Blanche, 
when they came to the picture store. 


‘*No; I am really too tired,” her aunt re- 
plied, shortly. 

“‘ Well, we won’t stay long, then, said 
Blanche, dropping her eyes. 

There was something strangely vivid in 
the girl’s face as she put the question; but 
if her aunt noticed it, she only thought it a 
proof of the spiteful pleasure Blanche took 
in tormenting her. 

‘*I’m glad they have concluded that she 
must go,’’ thought the lady, angrily, as the 
two disappeared in the picture store. ‘I’m 
tired of standing guard.” 

Once out of sight of the carriage, Blanche 
cast a hurried glance around the shop. 
There were but few persons in it, and not 
one whom she knew. ° 

“Put your veil down, mamma, and 
come,’’ she said, hastily, leading the way to 
a door that opened on another street, this 
being a corner store. 

The door was locked. 

‘*My God!”’ muttered Mrs. Gilbert, be- 
hind her veil. 

Blanche laid a warning hand on her moth- 
er’s arm, and glanced about to see who was 
near. A gentleman stood close by, leaning 
on the end of the counter, and looking at 
them. He carrid@ his hat in his hand, and 
seemed to be intimate in the place, for he 
had just been suggesting or directing the 
different placing of a picture. He had 
glanced at these ladies several times, and 
seemed to notice something unusual in their 
manner; and when Blanche, with her hand 
on the door-knob, looked at him with those 
gleaming eyes of hers, he advanced courte- 
ously towards them. 

‘Mr. B.,” he said, naming the owner of 
the shop, ‘‘ tells me that by some accident 
he has lost the key of this door, and that of 
the other will not open it.” 

Blanche looked at the stranger still, with 
her piercing eyes. 

‘¢ We must go out by this door,’’ she said, 
in a vehement whisper, ‘‘ and that without 
delay. Cannot the lock be taken off? If 
they have lost the key, they will, of course, 
have a new lock.” 

The gentleman looked at her in astonish- 
ment. 

“Oh, I know that it is strange,” she said, 
trembling violently. ‘‘ But do not stop to 
think. There is no time to be lost. We are 
in danger,—my mother and I. One is 
watching for us at the other door. Don’t be 
afraid; it is not an officer of justice, and we 
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are not criminals. It isawoman. Help us 
if you have any mercy!”’ 

Astonished and doubtful as he was, it was 
impossible for the gentleman to refuse a 
prayer so passionately made. 

‘**T can show you out through the count- 
ing-room,”’ he said, “if you will follow 
me.”’ 

Blanche grasped her mother’s hand, and 
the two followed him out through the count- 
ing-room into the next street. 

‘*Can I do anything more for you?” the 
gentleman asked, then looking curiously at 
the two, as they stcod a moment irresolute, 
looking up and down the street. 

‘Tell me the nearest place to find a car- 
riage,’”’ Blanche said. 

‘* Perhaps you can have this one,” replied 
the gentleman,” signaling a coach that was 
passing. 

The driver drew up at the curbstone. He 
was not engaged, and would carry the ladies 
wherever they wished to go. 

They had taken their seats in the carriage, 
and Blanche leaned from the door to give 
her order to the driver. When she had giv- 
en it, her mother leaned aver her lap an in- 
stant, and putting back her veil, extended 
her hand to the gentlemag, who still stood at 
the curbstone. 

“Mr. Deane,” she said, in a low, hurried 
voice, but with an air of touchtng earnest- 
ness, ‘‘I shall remember you. They were 
trying to take me away to a madhouse, and 
I am no more crazy than you are.” 

He was too bewildered to speak; but he 
took passively the pressure in his palm of 
her small, trembling fingers, and in his mem- 
ory the picture of her face, never again to 
forget it. Then the carriage was driven 
rapidly away. 

He returned to the shop, and stood where 
they had found him, wondering if he had 
dreamed that strange adventure; if those 
two eager, excited faces of two women in 
flight were real, or but a vision conjured up 
from the pictures about; wondering most 
where he had seen, if, indeed, ever, that 
beautiful, vivid face that had leaned for an 
instant to look into his. 

A lady approached him as he stood there, 
aware of, but too much engrossed to realize 
her presence tlll she spoke to him. Then he 
started. 

‘*Mr. Deane, have you seen two ladies 
here, dressed in black?” she asked, hurried- 
ly. 


‘*Oh, Mrs. Gilbert !’’ he exclaimed, sa- 
luting her. ‘‘ What were you asking me ?”’ 

She repeated her question, at the same 
time looking about the shop. 

‘*Oh, yes, I think there were two ladies 
here a while ago,” he said. 

‘* Did you see which way they went? Do 
you know where they are ?’’? demanded the 
lady, excitedly. 

‘* They could not have gone that way,’’ he 
replied, as she tried the locked door. It has 
not been opened today. I do not know 
where they have gone.” 

‘¢ What shall I do?” she cried, distracted- 
ly. ‘*They have escaped, just as my hus- 
band said they would. Mr. Deane, you are 
alawyer. Do tell me what to do.” 

‘*T do not in the least understand what is 
the matter,” the gentleman said. ‘‘ How, 
then, can I advise you ?”’ 

‘* Why, Elizabeth, Cyril’s widow, is crazy, 
and they were going to send her to a lunatic 
asylum, and she has escaped!”’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Gilbert, even while she spoke glancing 
searchingly about the shop, and looking into 
the street. 

Elizabeth! the gentleman echoed. 

“Yes. Come with me to Mr. Gilbert’s 
and I will tell you on the way. I dare not 
face him alone. Had I better speak to the 
police now ?” 

‘* You had better see your husband first,”’ 
the gentleman said, gravely, as he stepped 
into the carriage after her. 

‘*Elizabeth, Cyril’s widow,” that explained. 
And she had remembered him, even at that 
moment! After so long a parting, that he 
should meet her thus! It seemed incredi- 
ble. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HE city papers had an item which at any 
time would have been interesting, but 
was particularly acceptable at this time. 
The spring had been dull; reporters had 
been at their wits’ ends to get that piquant 
flavor of gossip which even the best-regu- 
lated families like to find in their papers. 
Nothing had happened but the .pringing of 
grass and the leaving out of trees on the 
Common, occurrences that were not unusu- 
al.at that season. This little romance was a 
boon, and they made the most of it. A ro- 
mantic affair, indeed! 
A brother of one of their most respectable 
citizens had recently died in California, after 
an absence of fifteen years, and had lefta 
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large fortune to his widow and only daugh- 
ter. The widow had gone crazy, the physi- 
cians had prescribed and insisted on an asy- 
lum, and the friends had sorrowfully con- 
sented to try the remedy. The daughter, an 
amiable but inexperienced young lady, influ- 
enced, no doubt, by her insane mother, had 
planned and executed an elopement. It 
was supposed that they had gone westward, 
two ladies answering to their description 
having gone out on the three o’clock train, 
in a state of noticible agitation. It was 
feared by the afflicted and respectable gen- 
tleman aforesaid, and by his excellent family, 
that the fugitive lady might do harm either 


that his wife and daughters could do to keep 
him within decent bounds. 

‘* You chase her up too much like a a crim- 
inal, father,’? said Theresa, really fright- 
ened. ‘‘ They will never forgive it, even if 
others make no comments.”’ 

‘* She will never forgive anything,” the 
father retorted. ‘If we let her go, she will 
not forgive what is past. We can’t make 
matters worse.”’ 

‘¢ But we may compromise ourselves with 


_ others,” the daughter persisted. 


‘¢T know what I am about,’ was all the 
reply she got. 
What he said was true, and what he was 


; to herself or her daughter. She was very about was this: ‘‘ Who knows,” he thought, > 
\ much excited when last seen, and of course ‘‘ but she might have the art to appear per- 
: her journey, made as it was under the delu- fectly sane when found? She might be 
i sion common in such cases, that she was fly- among friends who would protect her. 
a ing from her enemies, would severely injure They might get up a contrary examination 
her already shattered mind. Detectives and convict us of conspiracy. That is pos- 
were on the lookout, and every effort was be- sible if she is left quiet. Butshe is on the 
j ing made to discover the beloved and unfor- eve of insanity. She cannot bear much. If 

tunate fugitives. she is excited by a hot pursuit, and left no / 

| Indeed, detectives were in chase after the time to recover herself, she will go wild, and x 

F runaways from the first hour of their flight, I shall be justified.” 

and would have taken them immediately if Of course this was said only in Mr. Gil- 
. they had got on the right track. To those  bert’s own heart; and it is plain that the 

two ladies in black who were hurrying west- spirit that prompted the plan was infernal. ‘ 


ward to the dying bed of a father, Blanche 
and her mother owed their escape. Fortun- 
ately, Blanche had bought their tickets the 
day before, and having reached the depot 
just in the nick of time, their train was go- 
ing out of the city while Mrs. Amos Gilbert 
was telling the ill news to her husband, and 
being, for the first time in her life, sworn at 
by bim. 

It takes temptation to bring out what there 
is in us; and somebody has said that we all 
have a devil in our hearts. It might be 
added that some have a hidden angel there 
also, and that, in the hour of trial, though 
the fight may be a hard one, good will tri- 
umph. 

It would have been easy to believe the for- 
mer assertion in the case of Mr. Amos Gil- 
bert when he learned of the escape of his 
sister-in-law, and impossible to believe the 
latter. He had always disliked the woman, 
he disliked her yet more when she inherited 
her brother’s wealth. He began to dislike 
her actively when it seemed possible that 
she could be put out of the way; and when 
she escaped him he hated her with a bitter 
and vindictive hatred which no one could 
have believed him capable of. It was all 


The testimony of the two physicians was 
taken, the. case made out, and Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth Gilbert had, according to law, as little 
right to her liberty as any of the vilest crim- 
inals hiding from justice. Wherever seen, 
she could be taken. If she should submit 
quietly, so much the better for her. If she 
struggled, what then? Most maniacs strug- 
gle when taken. The wilder her struggle, 
the more passionate her protest, then the 
more crazy was she. All the world knows 
how crazy people act, and nearly all the 
world were with Mr. Amos Gilbert. 

One man, however, was not; was not only 
not with him, but was against him, though 
at present in silence. That man was Mr. 
Geoffrey Deane. In the first place it was a 
matter of feeling with him. A thread of ro- 
mance had been woven into this gentleman’s 
life by the slight, unconscious fingers of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gilbert. Long years before, 
while she was yet but a school-girl, he had 
seen and been captivaied by her. So com- 
plete had been his infatuation that he would 
have proposed after but two or three days’ 
acquaintance, had he not opportunely 
learned of her engagement with Cyril Gil- 
bert. 
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It is likely that the young girl may have 
guessed, at least, the admiration of her new 
friend; but his abrupt departure prevented 
her thinking it anything serious. They did 
not meet again till the lady had been sever- 
al years married, and the gentleman was set- 
tled in the city as a lawyer. Then Mr. 
Deane had sought an acquaintance, curious 
to see again the girl who had once so moved 
his heart. Curiosity soon gave way to a 
strange feeling. He found her more at- 
tractive than ever, and he found her mis- 
mated. He felt his danger. There was no 
honorable way but to retreat; and after a 
short struggle with himself, he had given up 
the acquaintance and devoted himself entire- 
ly to business. Again the image had be- 
come dimmed in his mind, but no other had 
replaced it. 

Now everything was changed. There 
was no longer any reason why he should try 
to avoid or forget her; but a barrier more 
terrible than any that had heretofore sepa- 
rated them had now arisen. An insane per- 
son is no longer entirely human. The vic- 
tim of this awful calamity dwells in another 
world. Love them as we may, all sympathy 
is at an end. We cannot follow them into 
the labyrinths in which they wander, moan- 
ing and shrieking. We cannot see that on 
which their eyes look. The voices to which 
they listen are unheard by us. We love 
them, we cling to them, but they know us 
not; and after a while our love hides itself 
beneath a shield of unutterable pity not un- 
mingled with fear. 

Mr. Geoffrey Deane experienced this re- 
vulsion of feeling. The beautiful image 
that for so many years had stood within its 
shrine in his heart, a fair and sweet divinity, 
distant and unattainable as a star, now be- 
came something awful to him. He longed 
to help her, yet he shrank from meeting her; 
shrank from seeing those eyes look strange- 
ly on him, and hearing those lips speak in- 
coherent words. True, there had been no 
sign of anything like insanity in her manner 
of addressing him from the carriage, at their 
last meeting; but he knew the vagaries of 
the insane. 

For all this, however, he did not the less 
suspect Mr. Amos Gilbert of interested mo- 
tives, or condemn him less for that rancor 
which he plainly perceived. 

‘¢ Poor Elizabeth! how she needs a tender 
and protecting friend! ’’ he thought. 


CHAPTER VII. 

OWHERE does the autumn bring more 
splendor than in the State of Maine. 
Leave the coast and go northward among 
her mingled forests, where the ‘scarlet ma- 
ple breaks in flame against the sombre pine, 
where the crimson feathers of the mountain 
ash are tossed by the faint wind, where the 
oaks stand bathed in their own royal blood, 
and the elms and beeches scatter gold with- 
out the asking; where vines flicker like fire 
along the ground, or creep up the fadeless, 
bloomless evergreens, burning but not con- 
suming. There are happy spots in these lo- 
calities, where from some hill-top you may 
look upon a wide landscape that is like a sea 
of fused rainbows. No dwelling in sight, 
only a thread or spot of glistening water 
here and there, the rest billows softly rolled, 
of every imaginable color, flooding the 
whole vast space from horizon to horizon, 
undulating in full, slow waves against the 
sky, flowing down the sky-rim, it seems, and 
sweeping the world over. Such a spot-we 
lead the reader to, in the northern part of 
one of the eastern counties. There is no 
village within thirty miles, only a little clus- 
ter of houses now and then, then long 
stretches of uninhabited woods, with only 

here and there a little clearing and house. 

Standing on the slight rise where John 
Burbank had built his new frame house, you 
could see nothing but crimson, and gold, and 
scarlet, and purple, in all shades and degrees 
of brilliancy. If any house was near, the 
trees hid it. Not even a smoke transpired. 
Indeed, the nearest house was on a little 
farm three miles off. In another direction, 
straight through the woods, another embryo 
farm nestled among its stumps, and five 
miles away was a hamlet, a dozen or so 
houses clustered about a meeting-house. 
With a good glass, John Burbank could see 
from his place to the gilded vane just above 
the trees; but without a glass, not a dwell- 
ing was visible, nor a sign of human neigh- 
borhood. 

Little did he or his happy, thrifty wife 
care for that. They had their new house, 
the fruit of long years of hard labor, the 
fruition of many years’ hopes; they had 
their ccws, their garden, their wheat and po- 
tato fields, their corn and their cabbages, 
and their orchard and their strawberry-bed. 
They had their five hives of bees, their 
flocks of geese and chickens and turkeys. 
What did they care if there was no town 
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within thirty miles? And what was it to 
them if they had to ride or walk five miles 
to the little hamlet, mentioned above, to get 
a letter or a newspaper, or to hear a ser- 
mon? Nothing at all. They were con- 
tented and happy as they were. They hada 
big family Bible, and a hymn-book, and on 
Sundays could pray and sing and preach for 
themselves. They did not get a letter once 
in a cat’s age, and as for newspapers, they 
never got one till it was at least a fortnight, 
oftener a month old, except in time of the 
presidential election. Then Mr. Burbank 


‘grew conscious that he was a power in the 


land which he saw so little of; that he had a 
vote to deposit, which might have its influ- 
ence on matters in that feverish, bustling 
world that was to him likeadream. Then 
he read sedulously the local organ of the 
party which he had adopted as his own; and 
on election days, dressed in his best, he 
went solemnly to the town-meeting held in 
the little white meeting-house, and then and 
thete voted with all the dignity and gravity 
the occasion warranted. 

His only other expeditions were of less 
public importance, indeed, but of more per- 
sonal consequence to him, and those were 
his semi-annual visits to the town of Man- 
deville, where, every spring, he went for 
seeds, farming tools, or anything he might 
need in his forest domain. And every fall 
went again to dispose of his crops. These 
were great occasions with him, and furnished 
themes for conversation during the succeed- 
ing six months. 

As Mr. Burbank stood in the rough path 
before his house one fair, September morn- 
ing, he heard voices and laughter in the 
road below, and presently three gentlemen 
came in sight, and as he stared at them, as- 
tonished by the unusual apparition, they in 
turn stared at him, and when they reached 
the path that led to his house, after hesitat- 
ing a moment, walked up toward him. 
These men were roughly dressed, and car- 
ried rifles on their shoulders; but they had 
an air which this country man knew be- 
longed to a different class from his. Two of 
the strangers were young men, and they 
straggled slowly up the path, looking about 
them carelessly, stopping here and there to 
say a laughing word. The third was older, 
might be between forty and fifty, and was as 
noble a specimen of manhood as one could 
wish to see,—tall, upright and muscular. 
There was a frank, bright smile on his hand- 


some face as he promptly approached the 
farmer, and his voice had a peculiar tone, a 
ringing softness, if the words do not con- 
tradict each other. 

“Plenty of deer about here, sir?” he 
asked, his bright, keen eyes scanning the 
farmer’s face in one brief glance. 

Well, yes,” the other replied slowly; 
‘they are pretty plenty.” 

“* Any danger of our trespassing ?”’ asked 
the stranger, noticing the lack of cordiality. 

‘¢ Oh, no !’— in the same unwilling way. 
“There are deer enough for everybody. I 
guess you'll find them pretty thick over that 
way,’’ pointing across the road. 

‘Thank you, sir! ”’ the stranger said, with 
unabated courtesy. ‘‘ Now another question 
and Iam gone. If we should get belated, 
and be too tired to get back to the corner 
below, will you keep us tonight? We can 
put up with pretty rough fare.”’ 

** T’ll do the best I can for you,” said Mr. 
Burbank, softening, remembering with 
pride that though their house was only 
shingled and not yet clapboarded on the out- 
side, and only lathed but not plastered in- 
side, still they had two spare chambers with 
beds in them, and various little household 
adornments which he was willing to aston- 
ish the eyes of these supercilious city folks 
with. 

The stranger smiled, said another ‘‘ Thank 
you!’ touched the brim of his hat, and 
turned to rejoin his companions. 

‘* He’s rather sulky about our ranging the 
forest,’’ he said; ‘* but he is willing enough 
to keep us tonight. He recommends that 
side of the road, and therefore I mean to 
take this. You can do as you like.” 

‘*T move that we separate,’’? one of the 
others said. ‘‘ Dexter, here, wouldn’t kill 
anything for the world. His rifle is a ruse, 
amere pretext to come with us. He will 
frighten the creatures away while we are 
taking aim. You may go your way; I will 
trustingly follow the direction of our grouty 
rustic, and Dexter may romance about in 
search of nymphs.’’ 

‘*Very well, said the one referred to as 
Dexter. ‘I will take this side of the road, 
and keep within call of our leader. Let him 
look out that he doesn’t shoot any of my 
nymphs.”’ 

They laughingly separated, the elderly 
gentleman plunging straight into the woods 
a little beyond the farmhouse. James Savin 
took an opposite direction, and Dexter Gray, 
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“‘She was within a few steps of the young man.— p. 187. 


with his rifle slung easily over his shoulder, 
walked on up the beautiful country road. 
His friend had rightly said that his rifle was 
but a pretext. You could see that in the 
dreamy, delicate face, in the lingering step, 
in the eyes that roved from tree to flower, 
and brook, and light and shade, and cloud, 
not with the keen glance of the hunter, but 
the loving glance of the artist. If he lis- 
tened, it was for brook-voices and bird- 
songs, not for the feet of game. 

Presently, having walked a few rods, he 
spied a narrow path at the right, and, follow- 
ing the lure that seemed to beckon and prom- 


ise, he turned aside into it. The other 
steps had died away; he heard only the 
wild wood sounds, and the muffled fall of 
his own feet on the mossy path. All was 
silence and glowing beauty. The branches, 
splendid with color, and not yet dried from 
their night-bath, half dew, half frost, 
pressed close and touched him on either 
side as he passed by. A little brook ran 
bubbling beside him, seeming to challenge 
him to a race which he was too indolent to 
take. Late birds were chirping about. 

The young man paused, took off his hat, 
and let the cool, rich air play through his 
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careless, clustering flaxen locks. ‘ This 
is too beautiful!’? he said, drawing in 
a long breath. ‘* Why should I go anoth- 
er step? Let them chase the deer; I will 
find here what is worth a thousand times 
more.” 

He flung his hat aside, leaned his rifle 
against a tree, and threw himself down on a 
mossy bank by the brookside, leaning to dab- 
ble his hands in the laughing water. As he 
sat there, lost in some summer dream, he 
heard a light step not far away, and looked 
quickly up, expecting to see a deer or fox. 
First there was a flutter of some white dra- 
pery, then a young girl came slowly along 
the path toward him, but without seeing 
him. She was simply dressed, and wore 
nothing on her head save her own heavy 
braids of coal-black hair; but for all that 
she did not look like a rustic. She carried 
her young head with an air of unconscious 
pride and command; she set her foot like 
one who is used to have people stand out of 
her way, and those delicate, and high-bred 
features surely were not the features of a 
common country-girl. She carried a large 
bunch of beautiful evergreens, holding 
them to her with her left hand and arm, 
which were white and beautifully formed. 
and as she walked slowly, she paused at 
every few steps and looked right and left, as 
though searching to increase her store, but 
she did not look forward on the path. She 
was within a few steps of the young man be- 
fore she saw him, and met that earnest; 
half-incredulous gaze with which he had 
watched her approach, as if he almost be- 
lieved her to be a creation of his own imag- 
ination, a fancy of one of the nymphs his 
friend had accused him of going in search 
of. 

But as those eyes fell on him he started 
up. No one could feel the direct gaze of a 
pair of eyes like those and fancy that his 
imagination had conjured up the radiance 
that dazzled him. Neither could he fail to 
perceive a startling reality in the deathly 
paleness that overspread the face of the girl 
as she saw a stranger. She stood rooted to 
the spot, after the first start, perfectly mo- 
tionless, her hand clasping still more closely 
to her the verdant burden she bore, her 
eyes fixed on him. 

“Tentreat you not to be alarmed,” he 
said, hastily, almost frightened himself at 


the effect of his presence. “If I am in- 


truding, I will immediately leave you.” 
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‘¢ What are you here for?’ she demanded, 
as imperiously as if she had found him un- 
invited at her own fireside. 

came hunting,” he answered, half an- 
gry, half amused. ‘‘ My two friends are now 
in chase of the deer, while I—” he paused 
a moment, then added with a saucy smile, 
‘*T am parleying with the fawn.” 

She looked at him intently, piercingly, as 
if to detect any meaning which might be 
hidden under his careless words. 

‘*T thought that these woods were free,”’ 
he resumed, astonished by her manner. 
“Tf I had known that Diana and her 
nymphs had possession, I should have built 
an altar and offered sacrifice before entering 
on the charmed regions. Is it too late? 
Theincense is all ready. Cannot I propitiate 
the powers now? May I not at least be for- 
given for my involuntary intrusion?” 

She had been standing, pale, frowning, ir- 
resolute, half listening to him, half ponder- 
ing her own thoughts, not fully realizing 
his badinage, till, after averting her eyes a 
moment at his last speech, she looked back 
and caught his laughing, puzzled, mocking 
expression. 

‘‘Pshaw! ” she exclaimed poutingly, and, 
turning her back upon him, with a petulant 
fling, she started to go. 

He looked eagerly after her, scarcely re- 
straining himself from following. What a 
poise of the head! Whatatread! Whata 
little waist, and what hair! Could he let 
this vision escape him thus ? 

Even as he took a step forward, half un- 
consciously, drawn by the eyes and the heart, 
she hesitated in her firm walk, stopped, 
turned, looked at him one instant, then be- 
gan slowly and falteringly to return, her 
head a little drooping now, her pale face 
blushing, scarce daring to lift her eyes to 
his. 

Dexter Grey had seen beautiful girls and 
women, and had been smiled on by them. 
The handsome young author was, indeed, 
in some danger of being spoiled by their 
petting. But never in his life had he expe- 
rienced such a thrill of rapturous delight as 
when he saw that beautiful girl turn and 
come back to him with her drooping, blush- 
ing face. He would not go a step to meet 
her, lest he should shorten the delight of 
seeing her slowly approach. 

At alittle distance from him she stopped. 

‘‘T have a favor to ask,” she said. 

Anything!” he exclaimed. You will 
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make me happy by asking of me any service, 
however difficult.” 

She looked up at him with an arch, almost 
acoquettish, glance. Evidently her fear was 
all gone. 

‘** Oh, the service I have to ask should not 
be a difficult one for a gentleman,” she said. 
**T only ask your silence. Please not to 
mention to any person that you have seen 
me here, and do not seek to find out who I 
am.’’ 


He hesitated. It was the hardest promise © 


she could have exacted, for his resolve had 
been instantaneous not to leave the neigh- 
borhood till he had found out all he could 
about her, and secured the promise of meet- 
ing her again. 

‘*T am in earnest,’ she said, gravely, her 
smile and color fading again. ‘‘This is no 
trifle with me, but a matter of importance. 
If I do not mistake, sir, in taking you fora 
gentleman, you will give me the promise I 
request.”’ 

She looked commandingly at him as she 
spoke, her head uplifted again, all the capti- 
vating softness quite gone. 

‘“*T hesitated only because, brief as my 
glimpse of you has been, I could not lightly 
promise to lose all trace of you again,’’ he 
said, hastily. ‘‘I promise what you ask, 
but at the same time I assure you that the 
promise is a hard one to give, and that I 
shall often and always be tempted to break 
it, in order to trace and meet again one 
whom, once seen, I can never forget.”’ 

The eyes of the girl had drooped while he 
spoke, and her haughty mouth had softened 
slightly. As he ended, and stood looking 
eagerly and earnestly at her, she lifted those 
lustrous eyes again, gave him a fleeting and 
inexplicable glance, half haughty still, but 
with a touch of kindness, a faint gleam of 
coquetry, mocking, inviting, and denying, all 
at the same time. The glance was almost 
over her shoulder as she turned away again. 
A soft-toned ‘‘ Thank you! ”’ floated back to 
him, and the beautiful wood nymph bounded 
lightly away, and before he had well got 
breath again, had disappeared in the woods. 

The young man did not resume his reclin- 
ing position. He was too much excited for 
that. At the same time he was too honor- 
able to follow his enchantress even a step 


_ beyond the turn around which she had dis- 


appeared. But he walked slowly to the spot 
where she had stood, lingered there, and 
watched; then, smiling faintly at his own in- 


fatuation, stooped to touch with a caressing 
hand the print her feet had made in the 
moist path. 


Meantime, his elder companion, quite ob- 


livious of nymphs, was in chase of a deer. 
The fleet creature escaped him, but another 
appeared, and yet another. The woods 
seemed alive with them, but the plenty was 
embarrassing. While he hesitated an in- 
stant to decide in which direction to aim, 
whether at that noble stag that paused for a 
breath half out of sight among the trees, or 
the other that was flying past his elbow, 
both were gone. He experienced the em- 
barrassment of Captain Macheath, and 
more than once wished that t’other dear 
charmer was out of the way till the first 
was captured. Then, with desperate decis- 
ion, he fired into a family group and brought 
down the fawn. 

. * Poor creature!” he thought, as the sob- 
bing doe hung over her dead offspring, re- 
fusing to save herself. ‘‘ I didn’t mean that 
shot for your young one, my wild mother. 
It was a useless cruelty.” 

But pity was short-lived. A pair of lofty 
horns glanced by, a gray shape, fleet as the 
wind, flitted across his path, and again the 
spirit of the hunter was up. 

It was late afternoon when he found him- 
self too weary to continue his sport, and be- 
gan to look about him and think of return- 
ing. He had to guess his direction from the 
long rays of sunset light that poured through 
the trees, for the road was westward, and 
the house where he was to find refuge was 
southward, but how many a weary mile he 
knew not. The ardor of the hunt had led 
him much farther than he had intended to 

0. 
‘*T may have to sleep in the woods,” he 
thought, looking about him. ‘ But I don’t 
much care for that, though a rheumatism 
caught on the ground may more than coun- 
terbalance the romance and novelty of the 
situation. If, now, I could be as fortunate 
as James Fitzjames, and come upon a lovely 
Ellen of the lake to conduct me to her syl- 
van abode! 

It was a weary way, and, though the hun- 
ter was in the prime vigor of manhood, and 
had a powerful and athletic frame, the dis- 
tance told on him, and every step became a 
burden. Besides, he knew not how far he 
yet might have to go. The red sunset died 
out of the forest aisles, slipped up the tree 
trunks, set the foliage in a flame, then faded 
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into the air. Shadows began to grow out of 
the ground, to steal behind the rocks, to mul- 
tiply everywhere. Light, hurrying feet of 
unseen animals snapped the dry twigs, and 
came and went in every direction. The 
long, dreary howl of the wolf came shiver- 
ing through the woods from far away. 

‘* By Jupiter! I wish myself well in shel- 
ter with a decent supper and a bed in pros- 
pect,” said the traveler, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘‘ This is a little too romantic 
for a man of my years and habits, and I 
don’t believe I would ever have fancied the 
company of such howlers as those. Where 
can I be?” 

He hastened on, but when the stars began 
to falter out in the sky overhead, there was 
still no sign of road or house. The shadows 
deepened, and in the pathless woods he 
stumbled continually over stones, roots and 
fallen trees. He was about to give up, and 
look about for some spot where he could 
rest for the night, fearful lest he might, by 
some mistake, he going from, rather than to 
his goal, when he saw a twinkle of light 
through the trees. The sight revived his 
courage, and, not doubting that it was what 
he sought, he walked lightly, but warily, 
toward it, mindful of the snags in his path. 

The evening was now fallen, and the stars 
shone in unrivalled splendor through the 
moonless sky. There was a faint, fitful 
breeze that slept, then rose with an uneasy 
stir and sigh, only to sleep again. 

As he approached the light, the traveler 
began to doubt if he might not be mistaken. 
The house he had seen in the morning was 
near the road, and though this was, as he 
stood, at his left, he was not in the road, or 
in sight of it. Moreover, as he drew nearer, 
he perceived that the dark outlines of the 
building visible as he stooped low, were not 
those of a framed house, but of a small log- 
cabin. 

‘“‘No matter,” he thought. ‘Even if 
they are Indians, I must ask for shelter, un- 
less they can direct me to a house near by. 
I am about used up.” 

No fences obstructed his passage, and he 
soon found himself in the rear of a small 
log-house whose one square window had 
been his beacon. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
N a city or town, his action would not have 
been conventionally correct; but in the 
night, and in that wild place, any degree of 
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caution seemed justifiable. He softly ap- 
proached the window and looked in. As he 
did so, he started, and an exclamation es- 
caped his lips. Instead of a rough apart- 
ment with its smoky walls of hewn logs, and 
coarse inmates, the belated traveler looked 
upon a scene that was at once picturesque 
and refined. The fireplace was in the wall 
next him, and the fire gleamed with ruddy 
brilliancy over everything in the room, mak- 
ing them as light as by day. The walls were 
doubtless rough beneath, but they were hung 
entirely by a light striped chintz of red and 
white. A curtain of the same partly con- 
cealed the alcove, but was slightly parted to 
give a glimpse of a snow-white bed inside. 
Cushions of the same striped cloth were laid 
in the pretty rustic chairs like those made 
by the Indians. The floor was white and 
bare, and dark on its whiteness lay crouched 
against the closet door an enormous black 
watch-dog. A second curtain at the end of 
the room opposite the bed seemed to conceal 
a work or store-room. There was a rude, 
snowy-covered table in one corner, piled 
with books and flowers, and bunches of 
flowers, evergreens and autumn leaves hung 
everywhere. Opposite the window, and 
facing it and the fire, was a small table on 
which was set a lamp, and with it a few 
books and a work-basket; and beside the 
table, in an arm-chair, sat a lady. This lady 
was slight and elegant in figure, and dressed 
in deep black. Everything she wore showed 
dainty tastes, and a power to gratify them. 
Her small feet, advanced on a cushion, were 
delicately slippered, her full, dark curls were 
confined by a jet band and comb, and the 
handkerchief that lay in her lap was of gos- 
samer lawn. She looked absently into the 
fire that lent a glow to her otherwise pale 
face, playing rosily over every exquisite and 
delicate outline, flickering in the steady lus- 
tre of the brilliant dark eyes, defining the 
smooth curve of the brows, the beautiful 
rounding of the dimpled chin. You would 
not have thought of this woman’s being 
forty years of age, and passe, but as having 
reached perfection, then stopped there, be- 
coming on the instant immortal. Health, 
not robust, but a delicate vigor, was round- 
ing her outlines, steadying her nerves, and 
strengthening her heart. The gazer saw 
that in the calmness of her manner, in the 
slow, gentle motions when she stirred, in 
the faint, sweet smile with which she re- 
plied to some remark of the beautiful girl 
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who had been flitting about the room, ap- 
parently completing her household arrange- 
ments. 

The gentleman looked only long enough 
to recover from his first astonishment, and 
convince himself that what he saw was no 
illusion, then he promptly went round to 
the door and knocked. 

A growl from the dog was the only an- 
swer. He waited a moment, then repeated 
his summons. There was the sound of a 
hasty word inside, then a clear voice said:— 

‘* Who is there ?”’ 

*¢ One who is lost in the woods, and seeks 
for food and shelter,’’ was the answer. 

‘“*We are not able to receive you,” the 
voice replied. ‘‘ But you will find a house 
ten minutes’ walk from here. Follow the 
path from the door.”’ 

‘“*Tam a friend, and wish to speak with 
the lady of the house,” continued the trav- 
eler. 

Your name! ”’ exclaimed the voice with- 
in. 

Geoffery Deane.”’ 

The door was unbarred, and within it, with 
the huge mastiff growling beside her, stood 
Blanche Gilbert, her form erect, her eyes 
flashing, barring the entrance. Just be- 
hind her stood her mother, with her startled 
eyes fixed on their late visitor, and her 
hands pressed to her heart. 

“Do not be frightened, I entreat,’’ he 
said hastily. ‘* My coming here was entire- 
ly accidental. I recognized you through the 
window, and I could not go on without 


speaking to you. It is true that I had got 


lost in the woods. I did not dare to tell you 
at first that I wished to speak with you. Be 
assured of my friendship, dear Mrs. Gil- 
bert.”’ 

As he spoke, Blanche’s face gradually 
softened, and retreating into the room, 
holding the door open, she gave him an op- 
portunity to enter. 

‘¢ You are alone ?”’ she asked. 

But before he had time to answer, her 
mother had advanced with both her hands 
extended. 

‘You are welcome,’ she said, with ear- 
nest and graceful emphasis. ‘‘ You have 
proved yourself a friend whom we can trust. 
I am happy to see you, sir.”’ 

He looked at her in delighted surprise as 
she pushed a chair forward for him, and 
waved him toward it. Where were the 
signs of insanity in her face or her air? 


Was this the woman whom even yet the 
often-bafiled officers of the law were seeking 
as one unfit for liberty, one whom the pub- 
lic safety and the safety of her own child re- 
quired should be shut up ? 

She met his look, and interpreted it. 

**' You are thinking that I have perhaps 
recovered,”’ she said, sighing heavily, as she 
sank into her chair again. ‘‘ Well, in one 
way I have, in another I did not need recov- 
ery. I never was insane, Mr. Deane.”’ 

As she said this, she raised her eyes, 
brimming over with tears, to his, her lip 
quivered, and her countenance expressed a 
subdued pain and bitterness. 

‘**T believe you!” he exclaimed fervently. 
‘* Forgive me that I was for a moment im- 
posed on by their slanders. I had no means 
of knowing; and, besides, I could not credit 
such iniquity as a false accusation.”’ 

Mrs. Gilbert leaned her head upon her 
hand, and looked sadly into the fire. 

‘* We owe our escape to you, sir,” said 
Blanche, who had secured the door, and 
now came to offer their visitor her hand, 
with quite as cordial a welcome as her moth- 
er had given. ‘‘I hope that you have suf- 
fered no inconvenience on account of it.’’ 

‘*Oddly enough,” he said, smiling, ‘‘ no 
one has thought to question me. The only 
person in the counting-room when we went 
through was too busy to notice us. Iam 
impatient to know how you got off.” 

He looked at Mrs. Gilbert, but she smil- 
ingly left Blanche to answer. She had got 
so accustomed to leaning on this intrepid 
daughter of hers in days when her own 
strength was insufficient, that habit contin- 
ued what there was now no necessity for. 

‘*We came directly to Mandeville,” the 
girl said, ‘‘ arriving there at night. We had 
a trusty friend with whom we took refuge, 
and remained concealed a few days. This 
friend of ours was a poor woman who had 
once worked for us. She had a sister mar- 
ried up here in the country to a Mr. Bur- 
bank who lives close by us, and we came to 
them. They gave us this cabin in which 
they used to live themselves, and they have 
protected us all summer. If any stranger 
came in the neighborhood, they gave us 
warning, and we kept our house closed. 
This morning they sent us word that a party 
of hunters were about. Word was sent 


while I was out, and I had met one of them. 


We thought they must all have gone by this 
time.” 
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‘What a position for you!’’ exclaimed 
the gentleman. ‘It is scandalous that you 
should have been compelled to stay in such 
a place as this. If I had known ’’—— 

‘*Oh, it was better,’ Blanche said. ‘‘ Mam- 
ma was very ill and nervous, and this was 
just what she needed. The rest, the pure 
air, and exercise, the close union with na- 
ture, have together healed her. Besides, 
all our anxieties are over. What in the past 
tormented mamma, cannot now trouble her. 
Last spring was a time of shocks, a transi- 
tion time. Now we are prepared to take our 
rights.” 

Mrs. Gilbert lifted her head at this, and 
turned on her visitor a face full of determi- 
nation and confident will. 

‘“*T hope that no one will presume to op- 
pose us,” she said smilingly. ‘ But if they 
should, may I ask if we can depend on your 
professional help ?” 

He responded with an earnest assurance 
of any help it might be in his power to give. 

Blanche left them to themselves, withdraw- 
ing a little, and listening to their talk. How 
delightful it was at last to hear her mother 
talking with a gentleman, and talking like 
any other lady, only more charmingly; to 
hear of former meetings with this very man, 
before sorrow had touched her, or touched 
her deeply; to hear of her mother’s school- 
days. Tears rushed into the girl’s eyes. 
Surely better days were dawning for them 
after all their sorrows. 

But while they talked, she fell into a 
dream in which a pair of clear gray eyes 
looked earnestly into hers, and a manly 
voice said as earnestly, ‘‘Once seen, I can 
never forget you.”’ 

Blanche was too pretty and too coquettish 
not to have heard, even in her short life, a 
great many loverlike speeches, but nothing 
had ever haunted her like this. She sat 
there utterly forgetful of her company or 
her whereabout, going over the morning’s 
interview, recalling looks and tones and 
words, till Mr. Deane rose to leave them. 
They followed him to the door, pointed out 
the way to him, offered their hands at part- 
ing, and looked after him till he was out of 
sight. 

Then as they returned to their room, 
‘Blanche thought to say:— 

‘* By the way, mamma, what a very hand- 
some man Mr. Geoffery Deane is.”’ 

Mrs. Gilbert looked up quickly at her 
daughter. 


‘¢ Was that what you were thinking of while 
you were so silent ?”’ she asked with an odd 
smile. ‘I noticed that you said nothing.” 

‘* Why, yes, mamma, part of the time.” 
said Blanche, turning away. 

‘¢ Mrs. Gilbert went to the window, and, 
flinging it open, leaned out into the night a 
moment, then drew her glowing face inward. 

‘*' We will fling off this bondage now, my 
child! ’’ she exclaimed proudly. ‘‘ Our con- 
cealment has been long enough. We have 
friends and power. I am no longer afraid. 
We will go back and take our place in the 
world. God willing, after our long sorrow, 
we will at last be happy.”’ 

Blanche looked at her mother in delight. 
It was like the bursting forth of a butterfly 
from its cocoon. Mrs. Gilbert had been 
slowly and quietly gaining, preparing for a 
new life, and now, by some magic touch, 
the last fetter of her weakness fell off, and 
she stood free. Perhaps the knowing that a 
strong and determined man stood ready to 
do battle for her was the only thing needed. 
That she now had. 

‘¢ My dear,”’ she continued, after a time, 
**do not fear for me any longer. Whatever 
strange, malignant power has been holding 
me, has now loosened its hold. I am myself 
again. How strange it seems, all the night- 
mare of these last months,—these last years, 
indeed. How we have fled and hid ourselves 
like wild beasts, or criminals! Itis ashame, 
but it is ended.”’ 

There was but little sleep for the two that 
night. The world, freedom, happiness and 
wealth were all before them. They were 
like captives newly released from prison, 
breathing in gasps the first pure airs of 
liberty. 

In the morning they rose early, and put 
their little place in order, going about with a 
silent excitement, too full of the future so 
near them to be able to speak of it. 

They had been ready, and waiting nearly 
an hour, when at length they saw their ex- 
pected visitor approaching. Then Blanche 
started, for Mr. Deane was not alone. 

Who can it be?” said Mrs. Gilbert, 
with a slight return of apprehension, rather 
the effect of habit, than any real fear. 

‘“*Tt must be one of his hunting party, 


mamma,” said Blanche, blushing that she . 


should be for the first time disingenuous 
with her mother, yet unable to tell the truth. 
‘You know we need no longer fear. The 
more friends we have, the better.” 
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‘‘True,’’ said the mother, recovering her 
self-possession. 

Never before had those wild old woods 
and that rough and lonely cabin witnessed 
such a meeting. Looking on, one might re- 
member stories of court ladies and gallants 
masquerading in forests of the old world. 
It was the perfection of exquisite culture in 
the perfection of unadulterated nature, but 
so harmonious the difference, that one saw 
at once the truth of the axiom that the high- 
est art is that which most nearly approaches 
the highest nature. If Mrs. Elizabeth Gil- 
bert had been standing on the threshold of a 
palace, she could not have received her vis- 
itors with more supreme and elegant self- 
possession. 

The interview was a long one, and before 
it was half over, the two couples had sepa- 
rated. The lawyer remained with the elder 
lady to settle definitely the details of her af- 
fairs; the younger gentleman withdrew with 
Blanche to a little distance to listen to her 
story from her own lips. Conventionality 
and a foolish and needless reserve were quite 
thrown aside. One side of their story was 
notorious; this man was a friend; it was but 
fitting that she should tell him the other 
side. Nota word was said of their having 
met before, not a touch of gallantry or co- 
quetry marred their intercourse. They spoke 
like strangers who might become friends, 
and whom unusual circumstances had in- 
spired with unusual confidence in each other. 
It was past noon when the gentlemen went. 
They were to go in the afternoon to Mande- 
ville, and from there to return immediately 
to Boston to prepare the way for the coming 


“of Mrs. Gilbert and her daughter. Mr. 


Deane had offered them the hospitality and 
protection of his house, but Mrs. Gilbert 
preferred a hotel. A carriage was to be sent 
from Mandeville for them, and they would 
follow their friends to Boston within the 
week. 

The two ladies accompanied their visitors 
a little way on the path, stopping at the 
boundary of the garden. 

‘** Good-by for a few days, till I see you in 
Boston,” Mr. Deane said, extending his 
hand to the widow. ‘I am only sorry that 
we cannot accompany you.”’ 

She gave him her hand, but with a certain 
ceremonious courtesy, then turned to take 
leave of his companion with an air far more 
cordial. Mr. Grey was scarcely satisfied 
with the adieu of Blanche, feeling it too 


careless, and a twinge of jealousy caught 
him an instant as he saw with what a smile 
and blush she turned to take Mr. Deane’s 
hand. She seemed, indeed, to have taken 
at once to this gentleman, and he to her. 
There was an easy and even affectionate 
confidence in the manner of both which the 
other two could not but notice. Blanche 
looked up with smiling, shining eyes, into 
the handsome face of Geoffrey Deane, and 
allowed her hand to linger in his, and he 
bent on her a look that was almost too 
pleased and kind for mere friendship. More- 
over, though she had merely bowed to the 
younger man’s expressed hope that they 
might soon meet again, she volunteered a 
cordial wish to Mr. Deane. 

‘*T hope to see you very soon,” she said. 

And so they went. 

‘*Mr. Deane advises that we go immedi- 
ately to the Burbanks, and stay there till we 
start,’ Mrs. Gilbert said. ‘‘ But I would 
rather stay in our little bird’s nest. What 
do you say, Blanche ? ”’ 

““T quite agree with you, mamma,’’ said 
Blanche. ‘‘ But I want to see all I can of 
these good friends of ours before we go. 
And here comes Mrs. Burbank now, with a 
face full of delight, good creature.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


R. AMOS GILBERT’S business had 
suffered somewhat that summer from 
his devotion to his sister-in-law’s case. Not 
only had he kept the officers of the law in 
search of her, but he had himself taken sev- 
eral journeys in pursuit of trails which led to 
nothing. The trouble told on him. A hard, 
dogmatic man does not like to be baffled so, 
and he had grown thin, and pale, and, as 
his own family called it, savage. He was 
too deeply in to retreat. Besides, he could 
regard it as a matter of duty and imperative 
business. With Blanche a minor, and the 
mother incompetent under the law to be 
either her daughter’s or her own guardian, 
he had been appointed the guardian of both, 
and a great deal of responsibility rested on 
him. The world expected that he would 
find his brother’s wife and daughter, and 
take care of them. 

To be sure, he had the help of Mr. Willis. 
That gentleman had, indeed, quite forgotten 
his haste to return to California, had forgot- 
ten it so far as to enter into business with Mr. 
Gilbert. Perhaps it was the attraction of 
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one of Mr. Gilbert’s fair daughters that had 
decided him; but he had settled himself in 
Boston, and was a constant visitor at the 
Gilbert house, and in constant consultation 
with Mr. Gilbert concerning the business of 
the missing heirs of Mr. Gilbert’s brother. 
It was not an unpleasant position for the 
elderly bachelor to find himself surrounded 
by three beautiful young ladies, who re- 
ceived him with sisterly cordiality, and made 
their home like a home to him, particularly 
when he more than suspected that he had 
but to ask, and either of the three would be 
willing to enter into nearer than sisterly re- 
lations with him. When all were together, 
he treated them with the strictest impartial- 
ity, but each one could have told that when 
alone with him they had found him more 
sentimental and loverlike. Perhaps they 
did telleach other. They were frank enough 
in their family councils not to have any very 
great reticence on this subject, particularly 
as it was, after all, no question of ‘‘ Love’s 
young dream,” but merely of the advan- 
tageous settlement of one of a troupe of 
daughters, who, handsome and talented as 
they were, did not seem to go off very well 
in the matrimonial market. Maybe the 


' walls of the sisters’ chamber could have told 


of bitter words, taunts and recriminations, 
had those walls possessed tongues as well as 
ears. Maybe when, on the morning after 
he had slyly pressed Helen’s hand, Lucy was 
ill with a headache, and could not appear in 
the parlor when he called, temper and jeal- 
ousy had something to do with the indispo- 
sition. Men who like to have a supply of 
strings to their bow, would do well to re- 
member that women do sometimes have 
little sentimental confidences with each 
other. 

But the girls and their mother were un- 
easy about other than matrimonial affairs. 
They were in terror about Blanche and her 
mother. The notoriety of the affair, the 
questions constantly put to them, and the 
hold the matter had taken on Mr. Gilbert, 
filled them with apprehension. 

‘* We shall have a crash by-and-by,’’ The- 
resa said. ‘They could not hide so long 
and successfully without money and friends. 
Here it is September, and yet no trace of 
them, and every day father’s advertisements 
and hints are piling up wrath against the 
day of wrath.”’ 

Even as she spoke, her father came into 
the room. It was ten o’clock in the morn- 


ing, and he had been gone out but an hour. 
Evidently something unusual had brought 
him back so soon, even if one did not see it 
in his excited face. 

‘* Why, papa!” the girls exclaimed, as he 
dropped into a chair, panting for breath. 

‘I have found them!”’ he gasped, his face 
flushed, his eyes sparkling. 

They gathered about him with questions. 

‘**' They are in Maine, just where we didn’t 
look,”’ he said. ‘They are back in the 
woods, living in a log-cabin. It seems they 
had some acquaintance living there who has 
had them in charge, and the place is so 
wild that no one thought of finding them, or 
looking for them there. Get my valise 
ready as quick as you can. The cars start 
in an hour.”’ 

Lucy flew to obey his commands; but the 
others stood with frightened faces. 

‘*T beg you to be careful, Amos,” his wife 
said, turning very pale. ‘‘In such a place 
as that Elizabeth has probably recovered, 
and you may commit yourself terribly.” 

He angrily waved aside her warning, as 
fierce and unreasoning as a bloodhound who 
has got a scent of blood. 

‘“‘ Their staying there so long shows that 
she is no better,” he said. ‘It will take 
years to cure her, so Frank says. Don’t 
fear that those two high-flyers would bury 
themselves in the woods if they dared to 
come out. I shall take two men with me, 
and get a doctor and a constable at the vil- 
lage near them. If we come upon them on 
a sudden, mark my words, Elizabeth Gilbert 
will have to come back in astraight-jacket.” 

The wife sat pale and trembling. Her 
husband was entirely beyond her control,— 
beyond the control of reason. She looked 
on him with terror. He had grown thin 
and pale, his eyes had a fierce and feverish 
lustre, his nostrils were white and distended, 
even when the rest of his face was flushed 
deeply, and his lips were drawn back 
from his teeth in an expression which 
was not a smile, but rather the savage look 
of a beast whose prey is almost within its 
teeth. He was a large and athletic man, 
and one might expect of him uncommon 
strength and endurance. He had never 
been called nervous, had been one of those 
who scoff at nervous complaints, yet she 
saw that his hands shook like aspen leaves, 
and his limbs seemed to give way under 
him. He sat looking from one to the other, 
but busy with his ownimpatient thoughts. 
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THEODORE BARNET’S NEW NEIGHBOR. 


BY NELL CLIFFORD. 


OTHERATION ! I don’t know how to 

get along with women—I never knew,” 

groaned Theodore Barnet,pacing up and down 
the room in a profuse perspiration. 

One could easily believe his assertion, as 
he was a grum bachelor of long standing. 
People did say that he had never been genial- 
spoken nor pleasant-faced since pretty Amy 
Dow’s refusal of his heart and mansion. 
We don’t know how true this may be, but 
certain it is he shrank from femininity, 
whether clad in calico, muslin or satin; either 
in dislike or with a sensitiveness that would 
not forget. 

Botheration!’’ he repeated, energetically 
wiping his face, ‘‘ botheration! That woman 
to settle down next neighbor to me! She is 
a widow, too; my abhorrence,—intriguing, 
fault-finding, obstinate, without a particle of 
maiden bashfulness,—John, what shall I do? 

“Do? Why, nothing, unless you make 
love to the lady. You have got a wrong im- 
pression, I tell you. What do you know 
about widows, anyway? In my opinion 
they are charming—nothing silly and pru- 
dish about them.” 

There was a sudden slamming of the back 
door as Theodore went off in a huff, his only 
reply. 

John Everett had lately been made the 
second husband of one of Eve’s ‘‘inconsolable 
daughters,’ and being experienced therein, 
was a very proper adviser under the circum- 
stances. Moreover, it must be confessed 
that he took vast delight in putting his friend 
in a passion occasionally by attacking his one 
vulnerable part. He enjoyed a huge laugh 
as he watched his retreating figure. 

_ Theodore Barnet was a_ well-preserved 
man of forty-five, the owner of sound teeth, 
unbleached hair, unshrunk muscles and a 
straight spine, besides being sole proprietor 
of one of the handsomest landed estates in 
northern New York. Foranumber of years 
he had leased the adjoining farm, and his 
industry and good taste had so improved its 
appearance that it had come to be valued as 
highly as his own. The term of the lease 
had now expired, and Mrs. Palmer, desiring 
to retire from scenes that so continually re- 
minded her of her late bereavement, re- 
solved to —_ abodes and seek the qui- 


etude of her rural home. It was this arrange- 
ment that so disturbed our elderly hero. 

Lydia Palmer was a_ piquant little blue- 
orbed woman, upon whom sorrow sat most 
ungraciously. It seemed as out of place as a 
suit of mourning on a six months’ baby. 
She was a creature of air, love and sunshine, 
and from infancy had been caressed and in- 
duiged. She did not trouble herself about 
business and its details—not she. Sooner 
would she have thought of emigrating to 
Lapland, or of going as a missionary to the 
South Sea Islanders. Being aware of these 
facts, Mr. Palmer had chosen for her an hon- 
est legal counsellor, an intimate, personal 
friend of his own. It was he who advised 
her to leave the city, and he who engaged a 
competent and skilful farmer to oversee and 
cultivate his land, to whom was also entrust- 
ed its pecuniary interests. If Theodore 
Barnet had ever seen Lydia’s innocent face, 
no emotion of dislike towards her could have 
found shelter in his bosom. She was too 
dove-like in character to awaken other than 
kindly feelings in all those with whom she 
came in contact. 

However, it was not all dove in the brown 
cottage across the meadow. Mr. Lewis, her 
overseer, though perfectly honest in his 
deal, was a man of irascible temper. The 
fence between the two farms was a poor one, 
and promised to become the fruitful source 
of quarrels and difficulties. Where there are 
plenty of kindlings, a little spark will make 
a blaze; and poor and neglected line fences 
have caused more bitter words and ill-will 
between farmers than all other disturbances 
combined. Not many days had gone by 
when Mrs. P.’s cattle broke into Mr. B.’s 
wheat-field. This was followed by an incur- 
sion of Theodore’s horses into Lydia’s mead- 
ow-land. Then came a complaint in her 
name, though to do her justice we will tell 
you she knew nothing about it. 

‘* Mrs. Palmer wants you to take care of 
your horses; if you don’t, she will have them 
shut up, and you will be charged for the care 
and the trouble.”’ 

The memory of his trampled grain came 
to raise a tempest of wrath. 

‘Widow Palmer be hanged! I knew she 
would prove the torment of my life. I could 
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reason with a man, but with a woman it 
would be of no use. Tell her ll repair my 
portion of the fence, and then—”’ 

The ominous shake of his head and the 
glance of his eyes portended something 
threatening, but he made no attempt to fin- 
ish his sentence; and we are therefore left 
in the dark as to the special course he in- 
tended to take in relation to supposable 
events. 

Before the proposed happy state of affairs 
was brought about, his horses, pleased with 
good feed and believing that everything was 
common, succeeded in again finding Mrs. 
P.’s clover. Mr. Lewis in a fit of rage rode 
over to the nearest justice officer and sued 
Mr. Barnet for damages. It is not our prov- 
ince to go into legal wherefores and afore- 
saids, but merely to mentioti the fact of a 
coming litigation. 

Pretty Lydia confined herself closely to 
her new domicile for several weeks, scarcely 
peeping out of doors, and romantically be- 
lieving that she must devote her future to 
memories and tears. When the broad, warm 
sunlight came pouring through opened win- 
dows, and earth and sky were full of sweet 
sights and sounds, the joyous beating of her 
young heart could no longer be held in check. 
The burst of music within rivalled the music 
without. Her feet would keep time with 
the bounding blood that coursed through 
her veins. She had not forgotten the heavy 
sorrow that shadowed her twentieth birth- 
day—ah! no; the companion she had so 
loved and venerated was remembered faith- 
fully stil; but there were other things and 
people to be loved, and her mind caught a 
more healthful tone from her new surround- 
ings, and gained something of its former 
buoyancy. Wooed by rural temptations, she 
rambled by stray, sweet-tongued brooks to 
gather wild flowers, or, greatly to the exas- 
peration of Mr. Lewis, with basket in hand, 
she tripped through the long grass in search 
of strawberries. 

One day she went further than usual to a 
large pasture, where, as a reward for her 
painstaking, she found the berries large, 
ripe and thick. The ground was literally 
red with fruit. Intent on filling her basket, 
she did not notice a bull approaching with 
horns carried near the ground. The sound 
of hoofs induced her to raise her head. For 
a second she gazed with fear-distended eyes 
upon the maddened animal, and then with a 
scream and spring started for the nearest 


fence. It wasa race for life. Lydia’s feet 
barely touched the earth; but with all her 
efforts the trampling behind grew yet more 
distinct, indicating that her pursuer was 
gaining upon her. She thought she must 
give it up, but the dreadful death that men- 
aced her caused her to renew her speed. 
She dared not look back till she placed her 
foot upon the barrier between her and safe- 
ty. One glance she ventured to cast then. 
The savage beast was lifting his horns be- 
neath her. Her head whirled, the world 
grew suddenly dark, and she must have fallen 
had nota sirong arm come opportunely to 
her rescue. In another instant she would 
have been tessed and gored by the infuriated 
bull. 

Theodore Barnet was at work in an ad- 
joining field, and her screams of terror 
brought him to her assistance. He bore his 
light burden to a spring in the immediate 
vicinity. The fair, girlish face worked some 
change in his countenance, for it wore a 
softened look. There was an air of tender- 
ness, a covetous expression, that revealed to 
the observer the yearnings of his soul for an 
object to love and cherish. 

And yet what a hypocrite an old bachelor 
is before fo'ks, pretending to be so uncon- 
cerned and unimpressible, when his heart is 
really aching for a wife to smile him wel- 
comes, to kiss, scold and pull his whiskers in 
the same breath. Out upon him! Who 
pities him if his socks are heelless and his 
shirts buttonless? 

Lydia opened her eyes. 

‘* Where am 1?” 

‘*Safe, and I hope uninjured.” 

‘And whom shall I thank for preserving 
my life? ”’ 

had the pleasure—Theodore Barnet.” 

** You! Are you that crusty old bachelor 
that Mr. Lewis sued a short time since? I 
am sure you don’t look like him,” she added, 
with the most charming naivete imaginable. 

‘**T am he, nevertheless.”’ 

“But you are not crusty and disagreeable 
at all.’ 

‘¢Thank you, Mrs. Palmer. Unfortunate- 
ly, I have given many good reason to call me 
so. I shouldn’t have been such a bear if I 
had been blessed with a wife.” 

Lydia blushed at the glance he gave as he 
said it, which counted in her favor. 

‘* Allow me, Mrs. Palmer, to escort you 
home. You are sadly in need of rest after 
your narrow escape.” 
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From henceforth she was the magnet of 
his earth-life. He was drawn so frequently 
to the brown cottage that John Everett 
laughingly declared the net proceeds of his 
labor on the farm would fall several hundred 
dollars below those of preceding years. He 
confidentially told Mrs. Everett, in the hear- 
ing of Lydia, that his friend was becoming a 
slack agriculturist, and unless he altered his 
loose habits, his fine estate would become as 
worthless as a southern plantation. It ap- 
pears that Theodore himself was apprehen- 
sive of it; for shortly after there was a quiet 
wedding party, and he was no longer found 
in the ranks of celibacy. 

‘*Mrs. Barnet,’ said John Everett, ap- 
proaching the newly married pair, ‘ that 
man by your side has the appearance of be- 
ing happy. Is he dissembling ?” 

Why ? 

‘* Because one year ago he told me a wid- 
ow was his abhorrence!—obstinate, intrigu- 


ing, fault-finding, without a particle of re- 
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maining bashfulness! 
words.” 

“You are welcome to laugh at me as. 
much as you please,”’ interrupted Theodore ;- 
‘it don’t disturb me. I was an uncomforta-- 
ble fool in those days, and discomfort and: 
envy made me sour.” 

And he bestowed a smile of supreme sat-+ 
isfaction upon the charming little lady by” 
his side. 

‘* He did not know me when he said that,. 
and I forgive him on the score of ignorance,’’ 
replied Lydia. 

‘*T hear you have a suit pending against 
him.” 

‘“‘That was settled long ago, and one of 
greater personal interest took its place.” 

** In which he has been successful.”’ 

‘““Tf I had not been, I should have been 
more crabbed than ever.”’ 

Prejudices and difficulties had worn away, 
and Theodore was forever at peace with 
widows. 


These were his very 


NEIL MALLOW’S SIN. 


BY JOHN A. PETERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Fagin a second perusal of the carefully- 
worded, yet impassioned letter, Randal 
Drake had sent her, Christine Marsh quietly 
folded and returned it. to its crested envel- 
ope. The question it contained was worthy 
of consideration. He begged her to be his 
wife,—to reign as mistress in one of New 
York’s most aristocratic mansions; and if 
she bade him hope,—if she were not so 
cruel as to sink him in the very slough of 
despair,—to wear the cluster of fragrant, 
pure white hyacinths, that accompanied the 
declaration of love, that evening at Mrs. 
Linley’s. 

‘¢ Wear the hyacinths,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ and I 
shall be the happiest man in existence, for I 
shall know that you consent to be my idol- 
ized wife; refuse, and I shall be miserable 
beyond words to describe.” 

Should she, or should she not wear the 
lovely blossoms ? Never in her life had she 
been in such aquandary. One moment she 
had almost made up her mind to knot them 


together at her white throat; the next she 
scouted the idea as absurd, and vowed she 
would not appear at Mrs. Linley’s that night 
with them. Finally she temporized matters 
by producing writing materials, and dashing 
off a note, in which she solicited time to 
ponder the momentous question, adding : 
‘“*T respect you more than any man of my 
acquaintance; your society I find congenial ; 
but I am not sure that I love you as a wo- 
man ought to love the man she marries. 
Give me time —a month in which to make 
up my mind.” 

After dispatching the note she would have 
given much to recall it. Why such unnec- 
essary delay, when, eventually, she would 
answer yes? To be sure, he was not her 
beau ideal of a man, but he was handsome, 
well-proportioned, agreeable, and immense- 
lyrich. For his riches she cared not ; there 
was no necessity of her sacrificing herself 
on the altar of mammon, inasmuch as she 
was one of the greatest heiresses in the 
city. 

‘** Other and more prudential motives must 
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weigh with me ere I accept Randal Drake,” 
she murmured, at last, rising uneasily to her 
feet. ‘‘I have dreamed of a man so differ- 
ent; of a stronger, grander, less submissive 
man, whose wooing would be fierce and 
sweet — whose slightest law I would be glad 
to obey. Does such an one exist for me? 
If so, where, when, and how shall I meet 
this prince? Iam no automaton, kept from 
dead inertness by the intricate contrivance 
of the human mechanism, but a spirited 
woman, full of life and buoyancy; still, I 
often wonder, as my admirers wonder, 
whether or not I have a heart — whether I 
am capable of experiencing that la grand 
passion designated love? For nine years I 
have known no feeling sweeter and warmer 
than that of friendship. Some one has said 
that love comes to every woman, happy or 
unhappy. Does it? Is it an integral part 
of life, and does no woman escape it? 
Bah! how sentimenial I am getting! I 
wish I hadn’t received Randal Drake’s let- 
ter.” 

‘* Christine Marsh was the only child of a 
millionaire. Her mother had died when 
she was a mere child, and her father, who 
had lavished a world of love upon his wife, 
had never married again. People said he 
had buried his heart with his fair young 
bride; for, from the day they laid her to 
rest in Greenwood, he had never been seen 
to laugh or smile. 

His little girl had blossomed into a lovely 
woman, with her every wish, however ex- 
travagant, gratified ere hardly expressed. 
She had had the best of instructors, a most 
estimable aunt to care for her, but she could 
never remember the time her father ever 
kissed her,—ever bestowed caresses upon 
her. Invariably kind, but the most unde- 
monstrative of men, who seemed to care for 
no pursuit but the all-engrossing one of 
money-making. He had amassed a princely 
fortune by speculation. 

The shadows of night were falling thick 
and fast ; they crept into the room where 
the girl sat—a room that would have 
charmed an artist by its dark, rich coloring 
and artistic furniture. The girl herself 
was beautiful beyond compare—a tall, 
stately northern brunette, with the gracious 
bearing of a queen. A fair, oval face, the 
cheeks delicately tinged with pink ; a sweet, 
vividly red mouth ; a daintily-cut nose ; and 
hair and eyes dark as night itself. 

Fast, faster stole the shadows into the 
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pretty room; the maid entered and lighted 
the gas; then Christine knew it was time to 
begin to dress. 

‘* Felicie,’’ she said in her cheery voice, 
‘‘array me sumptuously tonight. I want to 
come out like a full-fledged butterfly. Envi- 
ous persons are constantly denouncing the 
plainness of my attire; so, for once I will 
make them open their eyes — fairly dazzle 
them with my splendor. Bring me my dia- 
monds.”’ 

The astonished girl hastened to cbey. 
She brought the casket, and took the costly 
gems out from their bed of ruby velvet, 
where they flashed and burned restlessly for 
their native soil of the skies. Christine 
took them in her hands, held them up to the 
light, where they glowed with iridescent 
brightness, then tossed them in a heap on 
the table. 

‘* How they shine, how they glitter !’’ she 
cried. ‘They are truly magnificent, and 
will make me look like some eastern queen. 
You poor, ill-used hyacinths — you dainty, 
white darlings,’ tenderly caressing the 
scented blossoms, ‘* you cannot form a part 
of my toilet tonight. Now, Felicie, do your 
best,” and she gave herself wholly into the 
hands of her French maid, who went rapt- 
urously to work. 

For six months had the diamonds been in 
the possession of her lady, and not once had 
she taken the trouble to putthemon. ‘ No, 
no,’’ she would say to the deft-handed Par- 
isienne, *‘ flowers are preferable to diamonds 
for so young a girl, and it was very foolish 
in papa to purchase them.”’ And until to- 
night she had steadily adhered to her resolu- 
tion not to wear them. 

A daughter of the Orient she looked in- 
deed when her maid pronounced her 
“ready.”? She was superb. Her lissom 
shape was draped in a roseate-tinted satin, 
the shimmering folds of the fan-shaped train 
trailing far behind her on the carpet ; over 
it fell a skirt of white, cobwebby lace, as 
fine, and exquisitely woven, as if it were the 
handiwork of some of the arachnida. 
Around her neck and arms the priceless jew- 
els ran like rivers of flame ; with her every 
movement they refracted sparks of light ; 
they made her fairly dazzling. 

When she-entered Mrs. Linley’s rooms 
that evening she created adecided sensation. 
A rejected suitor, following with his glances 
the gracefully moving figure, muttered, 
‘* She wears the stones tonight she ought al- 
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ways to wear, for they are emblematical of 
herself — hard, brilliant, soulless.”’ 

Randall Drake came eagerly forward, more 
than ordinarily handsome, an eager look of 
expectancy on his blonde face. The note 
had reached him safely, but somehow, de- 
spite the unsatisfactory manner in which it 
was written, he had a vague hope that she 
would relent and wear his fragrant gage 
@amour, and that her plea for time, in 
which do make up her mind, was purposely 
made to tantalize him. 

‘“* A woman who hesitates, is lost,’ he 
thought ; and queenly Christine Marsh must 
in the end become my wife. Oh,if she does 
but wear my hyacinths ! ”’ 

But no fragile blooms were visible on her 
person. Instead, she was ablaze with dia- 
monds. The expectant look died out of his 
face ; his blue eyes were reproachful in 
their glance as he fastened them upon the 
heiress. 

‘** My little offering did not find favor in 
your sight, Christine,’ he said. ‘‘The hy- 
acinths were too unassuming in their pretti- 
ness to please the fastidious taste of a New 
York belle—they would not contrast favora- 
bly with the flashing gems with which she 
is decked.” 

‘** Nay, monsieur,”’ in a rather coquettish 
tone for her. ‘‘ You err egregiously. I 
would not sully their sweetness by letting 
the fire of these highly-polished stones touch 
them. Did not my answer meet your appro- 
bation? Oh, man, so hard to please, it was 
equivalent to——”’ 

She stopped abruptly, leaving the man in 
terrible suspense. What was she about to 
add? As she did not proceed, and the pink 
drifted out of her cheeks, leaving them mar- 
ble pale, he shivered apprehensively. 

‘How tantalizing you are, Christine. 
Were you about to drop a word of encour- 
agement ? Or did you hesitate because you 
dreaded to doom me to a life of misery, 
Christine ?” 

‘* Hush !’? and she hit him a playful tap 
on the shoulder with her white, feathery 
fan; ‘‘ your face wears a tragical expression, 
and Emma Roberts—how she admires you! 
—is eyeing you uneasily, fearing—she’s 
nearly right in her conjecture, isn’t she ?— 
that you are on the point of making mea 
proposal of marriage. Desist, Mr. Drake, I 
beg! Wait—wait till the month is up—till 
your probation is atan end. Are you fond 
of studying photographs? Turn over the 


leaves of this album, then, and if you hap- 
pen to come across an interesting counte- 
nance; something out of the ordinary line, 
draw my attention to it.’’ 

Her manner was so naive, that uncon- 
sciously he smiled and prepared to do as he 
was bid. He had drawn her apart from the 
rest, near to a gem of a table, of rerd-antique 
marble, upon which, in the midst of a heap 
of stereoscopic views, lay a photographic al- 
bum. He now wheeled up an easy chair for 
her, and, while she reposed in its luxurious 
depths, he made himself as entertaining as 
possible. He was an excellent conversation- 
ist, infusing occasionally a subtle poignancy 
into his gravely-uttered witicisms on the va- 
rious persons in the album, when she came 
suddenly upon a face that startled her; it 
was so like the one belonging to the man of 
her dreams. A magnetic, swarthy face, 
whose passionate eyes haunted her hours af- 
ter she had closed the album; whose mouth, 
half-hidden by a down-dropping, black mus- 
tache, she thought perfect in its clear-chis- 
eled beauty. Afraid, almost, to look at it, 
her eyes seemed unable to turn from the 
eyes that bore for her a smile. 

Observing the interest she could not dis- 
guise, Randal Drake was about to turn over 
the leaf, but she checked him. ‘One mo- 
ment, please. What a grand, expressive 
face he has! He looks , 

‘““Well?”’ as she hesitated; ‘proceed. 
How does he look ?” 

‘As if he had a noble nature, and were 
endowed with the fire of genius. As if, 
were it possible for him to fall into tempta- 
tion—to commit a deed of wrong—his con- 
science would sting and upbraid him forever- 
more. Who is the original of this photo- 
graph ?” 

‘*T cannot tell you: some play-actor, prob- 
ably.”” 

A deliberate falsehood, and one which he 
felt ashamed to teli, for Randal Drake was 
an habitually truthful man; but, instigated 
by an incipient feeling of jealousy, he 
wanted to suppress the name, and quench 
the interest exhibited by this girl in the pic- 
tured face of the man he knew as Neil Mal- 
low. 

Christine detected the jealousy in his 
voice, the cloud on his brow, and being ina 
penitential mood, she said no more. But 
she cared to look at no more faces. The 
rest, she argued, would be commonplace and 
conventional in the extreme after serutiniz- 
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ing so closely the lineaments of the peculiar- 
ly handsome one of the man who attracted 
her so. 

Music, soft and luring, rose and fell about 
them. The girl sat silent, wrapped in an 
Elysian dream, thinking of the dark, pic- 
tured face, with its impassioned eyes and per- 
fect mouth. Should she ever meet him? 
ever drink in the music of his voice ? ever 
feel the warm clasp of his hand ? 

The man watched her moodily. | This 
brilliant creature was presenting a new 
phase in her character tonight. What 
meant this dreamy, abstracted air on her 
part? Was she infatuated with Neil Mal- 
low’s face? ‘If so, Heaven grant that she 
may never come in contact with him,” he 
prayed; ‘he has a way with him that is ir- 
resistible.”’ 

‘Christine ?”’ he called; but there was si- 
lence on her part; she was dreaming of that 
dark, mysteriously beautiful face. 

Still the wild, sweet German music, dis- 
eoursed by the musicians in a distant room, 
surged about them. Prosaic, matter-of-fact 
man though Randal Drake was, he could not 
bear to hear it. It sounded to him as if hu- 
man beings were sobbing their lives away. 
He touched the silent woman on the shoul- 
der, almost roughly. He addressed her 
more rudely than he had ever done in his 
life. 

Christine started up; a laugh, mellifluous 

as a rippling b: ook’et, escaped her lips. 
I believe I was dreaming, wide awake as I 
have been. That sweet, sweet music! as 
the sirens’ voices when they fell upon the 
ears of Ulysses. It steals away my senses. 
Come, monsieur, give me your arm and con- 
duct me to the ball-room. We'll grow senti- 
mental if we linger here longer.”’ 
u. Shortly after they were whirling around 
to the measures of an intoxicating waltz, 
but all the while she was haunted by the 
eyes of the man she had never met. She 
was quieter than usual that night; bonmots 
fell less frequently from her lips; and her 
admirers noted that in her eyes there was a 
dreamy light they had never seen before. 

Confound that Neil Mallow’s picture! ”’ 
grumbled Drake; ‘“‘I wish he had gone to 
perdition ere he ever sat for it! I hope 
those two will never meet.” 

But fate decreed otherwise. It was quite 
late when she found herself, for once, alone 
—alone in the green, fragrant conservatory. 
She passed down the narrow aisle, on either 


side of which were Cloisonne vases, out of 
which reared gigantic caoutchouc plants, and 
palms, whose green fingers seemed to ex- 
tend upwards to the roof. ° Twas a delight- 
ful May evening. The windows were open, 
and she crouched down by one, a cool breeze 
stealing in and fanning her heated brow. 
Compared to the hot ball-room, the night air 
seemed inocuous, and she inhaled it with 
pleasure, hoping no one would find her 
there. 

As she sat there, breathing with delight 
the luscious air, two figures glided up to the 
very window at which she crouched, and 
halted at the foot of the tree whose branches 
extended across and shadowed it completely. 
Voices were heard, but Christine felt too in- 
dolent to move, and did not; and when she 
heard a few words of the conversation she 
would not have moved if her life were in 
jeopardy. The first voice she recognized as 
her lover’s; the second was an unfamiliar 
one to her. It was full of pathos. <A vein 
of agony pervaded and ran through it. 
Peering through the interstices of the 
spreading branches Christine saw the stran- 
ger at the foot of the tree. He had the face 
of the man in the picture. Greedily she 
drank in his words. He was pleading to 
her lover in tones of frenzied anguish. All 
she could not hear, but she learned enough 
to realize that he was in peril—that unless 
he raised $1,000 during the next twenty-four 
hours, nothing could save him from impris- 
onment. But he plead to a man who re- 
sisted his prayers. 

‘“T cannot help you,” he said, coldly, un- 
aware of the proximity of the girl, whose 
singular interest in this man’s pictured face 
was the sole reason that prompted him to 
refuse the prayer of one he had always, un- 
til tonight, called friend. ‘‘I have no mon- 
ey to spare.”’ 

‘‘Oh, don‘t tell me that, Randal! Listen, 
and lend it to me for pity’s sake. It will 
save me from ignominious imprisonment, 
more cruel than death itself. It will keep 
me from committing suicide, for I swear I 
will never live to have the four walls of a 
prison close round me. I beg you not to be 
so unfeeling, Randal! What has come over 
you? We have been friends—such warm, 
true friends—like brothers. I have been 
unfortunate, but that ought to excite your 
sympathy, not your indignation. I no long- 
er move in the same circle with you, but for 
the sake of the dear old days, when we were 
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inseparable, do not turn to me a deaf 
ear!” 

But his companion held up his hands to 
stay the fast-dropping words. ‘Spare me a 
recital of those days, Neil Mallow. They 
are dead and gone; why resuscitate them ? 
Let them rest in their grave. I tell you I 
have not a cent to lend or to give you. You 
plead to a man as hard as adamant—to a 
man who has no more feeling for you than 
astone. Nay, lief! I hate you as deeply 
as I once cared for you!” 

As if it were an effort, the man lifted his 
head, and the girl in the back-ground was 
struck with the agony stamped on his face. 
Bloodless, spectral, looked it in the eerie 
moonlight. For a moment he was stunned, 
literally unable to comprehend the meaning 
of his quondam friend’s words; then he 
said, in so sad a tone that the girl’s heart 
bled for him: 

“T am sorry, Randal Drake, to hear you 
give vent to such terrible expressions. I 
have done nothing to incur your enmity. 
God help me, if you resist my entreaties, 
for I have no one to turn to—no one to 
whom I can go. What has embittered you 
so against me? Why has your friendship 
turned to hatred ?”’ 

“T cannat tell you. Suffice it to say, that 
itis so. Why were you so foolish as to fling 
away the fortune left you by Simon 
Graves ?”° 

‘Have you not heard? It was left un- 
conditionally to me, but could I luxuriate in 
the riches that rightfully belonged to the 
son, who, for marrying against his father’s 
wishes, was discarded—cast off as if he 
were a dog? Indeed no! Not a penny of 
it would | accept. A rumor was afloat that 
George was dead, hence Simon (iraves, in 
making me his heir, enjoined no promise 
from me to withhold all property from his 
son, as he assuredly would have tried to do 
had he not given credence to the on dit. 
The son is consumptive, and, with his wife, 
is sojourning in Italy. In such a terrible 
strait as I am in now, there is not sufficient 
time to apply to him and have my wants re- 
lieved. I have no business tact. Well ed- 
ucated, I signally fail in everything I under- 
take. I have a debt of honor to liquidate; 
failing to do so,—-oh, Randal! I am but 
three and twenty, with a long life of useful- 
ness ahead of me if I can but weather the 
storm this time. Won’t you tenderme your 
assistance ? A fortune is in your hands to 
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dispose of as you elect. I only ask you to 
loan me the money. Lay aside your hostil- 
ity for the once. Be merciful!” 

‘*T cannot. The animosity I bear you, 
suddenly as it has sprung into life, is inerad- 
icable. Have you finished?” 

Neil Mallow straightened himself up. He 
was tall and muscular and broad of shoulder 
—a splendidly formed wan. He spoke, and 
there was a faltering to his voice—no irreso- 
lution. 

‘*T am through begging alms. Have pa- 
tience. A few plain, unvarnished, truths, 
and our interview, so fraught with unpleas- 
antness to us both, is ended. Randal Drake, 
I am inexpressibly disappointed in you. 
You are naturally magnanimously inclined, 
and I cannot account for this display of 
parsimoniousness on your part now. That 
something of no light nature has come be- 
tween us as abarrier, | can see plainly. As 
to what it is, 1 am innocent of all intention- 
al wrong, am kept in the dark. The prayer 
of Ajax was for light. That, you will not 
grant me, so without materials to work with, 
I am powerless to dispel the cloud between 
us. [cannot hew down the barrier. For- 
get your injustice I never can; forgive it, I 
possibly may, if I am safely delivered from 
this fiery trial. Stay! do not leave me. It 
is said to be a contemptible act for one per- 
son to remind another of his indebtedness to 
him. As I am dealing with an unprincipled 
man I will not mince matters, but boldly de- 
clare the truth. Randal Drake, do you re- 
member, when, standing on the verge of 
bankruptcy, I came forward and rescued 
you? That, unhesitatingly, and willing to 
lose my whole fortune for the sake of ac- 
commodating my dearest friend in this, his 
hour of need, I placed in your hands the 
thousands that saved you? Have you for- 
gotten it, I ask?’ 

A pause ensued, painful in the extreme. 
*Twas a strange scene. At the foot of the 
tree the two men stood, bathed in silvery 
moonlight, branches waving and whispering 
above their heads. The fair one kept his 
head studiously bent to the ground, his brow 
flashed hot with shame. Too well he re- 
membered all. Only for the man whose 
kindness he was repaying with scorn, he 
would have been a pauper. Yet, better 
that, he thought, than have another rob him 
of the woman he worshipped. And if 
Christine, with her independent way of 
thinking, her voleanic temperament, should 
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meet the original of the picture, whose face 
had so fascinated her, he shuddered to think 
what might happen. If, on the other hand, 
he were consigned to a prison-cell,—stigma- 
tized as a jail-bird,—he could not stand in 
his path as a rival. A few feet from him, 
with hand slightly up-raised, the embodi- 
ment of despair, was Neil Mallow. His 
dark, glorious beauty reminded one of a 
tropical night. And, screened from the 
eyes of both, abhorring the one, pitying the 
other, was a brilliant, daintily beautiful wo- 
man, the diamonds on her person flashing 
like innumerable fire-flies in the dark. The 
moon looked down and incarnadined the 
spectacle. 

The three never forgot that night; it jut- 
ted out prominently in their after life as the 
most miserable one they had ever spent. 

One by one the moments passed. Randal 
Drake, never at a loss for felicitous words to 
express himself, uttered no syllable. He 
felt as if the brand of Cain were on his 
brow.—like another Judas who had betrayed 
his master. Once more, and for the last 
time, Neil Mallow spoke. 

‘* No, Randal Drake, you have not forgot- 
ten. Your shrinking attitude bespeaks 
shame. You are fully sensible of your cow- 
ardly treatment of me. One more instanee, 
and then we part, nevermore to meet as 
friends. Look back, Randal; take a retro- 
spective view of what happened when we 
were both boys and visifing at Mr. Gordon’s 
country-seat on the banks of the Hudson. 
See you not that swift-rolling river; the boy 
struggling in the water, at the mercy of the 
cruel waves; drowning, because he cannot 
swim? Has what took place escaped your 
memory? No, no, impossible! A boy tears 
down the bank—a mere stripling; he springs 
into the dark water; he drags with him the 
body of his friend to the shore. Hours later 
they sit on the green bank and listen to the 
play of the waves. A yellow moon shines 
in the sky. The fair youth says to the dark 
one: ‘ Neil, see you that moon? When I 
forget that you have saved my life,—when I 
ever say Nay to anything you may desire of 
me,—then may its glory forever be obscured; 
may darkness shut out my sight forever- 
more.’ You have been tried, and found 
wanting. Farewell, my once loved friend, 
farewell ! ”’ 

He turned the corner of the building; he 
was gone. Randal, repentant—the scene of 
that boy struggling in the seething waves, 
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fresh in his memory,—started to recall the 
despairing man. He did cry out, “ Neil, 
come back,”’? but no one returned; the cry 
was made in vain. Christine, too, endeav- 
ored to bid him stop. She thrust aside the 
branches at the window, but both figures 
had now vanished, and she, also, was too 
late to infuse hope in that despondent soul. 
She had not meant to let him go. She had 
been waiting for an opportunity to speak— 
to offer him aid. Oh, why had she let the 
chance slip by! Gladly would she have 
stripped off the diamonds that encircled her 
arms and neck, that shone in her hair and 
depended from her ears, and, tendering 
them him, said, ‘‘ Dispose of them and pay 
your debt.’”” Oh, where had he gone? 
Would he take his life, as he had intimated ? 
Or, to obtain the requisite sum, would he 
stain his hands with blood, and steep his 
soul in crime ? 

‘* God help him in this, his hour of need,”’ 
she prayed. ‘* Tempted as he is, driven to 
despair. Oh, save him! sare him! Alas! 
Why did I not act when it was time for ac- 
tion? I, who was base enough to eaves- 
drop, ought to have been bold enough to 
face the parcipitants of that tragical scene— 
to cry ‘Shame!’ to the one, and to give 
consolation to the other. Randal Drake, 
your day with me is over. I would sooner 
die than become your wife. Oh, what can 
I do to bring peace to the heart of that 
wretched man? How can I go to work to 
trace his whereabouts—to find and save 
him? A detective must be put on his track 
or—dear me! some one is approaching; I 
must flee.”’ 

She retraced her steps down the aisle. 
The person coming towards her proved to 
be Randal Drake. 

*¢ Ah, Christine,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I have 
found you at last. What a cool, fragrant 
spot! Will you not be seated? Here, near 
this jungle of fire-tongued cactuses, is a de- 
lightful seat.” 

But she drew haughtily away. ‘* Hence- 
forth, Mr. Drake, we are strangers. I nev- 
er want you to address me again.” 

‘*¢T don’t understand you, Christine. You 
are wholly enigmatical.”’ 

‘*Am 1? I will try to be less puzzling, 
then. Sir, I overheard your conversation 
with Neil Mallow. I feel myself justified, 


therefore, in withdrawing my friendship 
from one who has proved to be unworthy of 
it. Words are inadequate to describe my 
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contempt of you. He kept you from bank- 
ruptcy,—he saved your life. How have you 
repaid him? TIlush! ’tis useless to expostu- 
late,—to plead to me. You were adamant 
to him, I am adamant to you. Go!” 

Like some outraged queen she confronted 
him, pitiless and unyielding to the last de- 
gree, and with a groan, realizing that by his 
base act he had lost his friend and the wo- 
man he loved, he went cut of the conserva- 
tory. 

Christine ordered her carriage and was 
driven home. She remembered afterwards 
of hearing some one say as the horses 
started, ‘“‘ Look, Bill, there goes old Marsh’s 
daughter, the handsomest woman in New 
York, and weighed down with diamonds 
that cost a small fortune.” 

She was glad to be alone in the privacy of 
her own room. Felicie, who was waiting 
for her, was dismissed at once. ‘I shall 
not need your help tonight, Felicie,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Gotobed. You are tired.” 

As for Christine, she felt that she could 
not sleep; so she threw herself, all dressed 
as she was, on the sofa at the window, and 
mused on the events of the evening. At 
last, when the clock struck three, and she 
lay in a dream-like state, which is neither 
sleeping nor waking, but still held by the 
thrall of inertia, a scene from the Inferno 
appeared to glide before her. She beheld 
an arid, precipitous bank, seamed with rocks 
and alive with snakes and slimy, crawling 
things—a very gehenna of a place, where 
naught grew save a few noxious weeds. At 
its base was a pool of turbid water, fairly 
swarming with hissing things, the nature of 
which she could not determine. Up, far as 
the eye could reach, on a jagged, beetling 
rock, regarding the scene with horror, yet 
impelled, as it were, to take a leap into the 
muddy pool below, was a man with the 
beauty of a Lucifer,—dark, glorious, with 
the shadow of evil hovering over him. As 
he stood, in the act of hurling himself down, 
a green oasis sprung magically into exist- 
ence on that wide strip of desert land; from 
the bowels of the earth, seemingly, came 
aslender girl, bearing in her hands ropes of 
diamonds. The thicket of grass through 
which she moved half buried her; she held 
aloft she scintillating stones; the snakes ran 
affrighted from her presence, and the man 
paused in his mad act and sunk to the 
ground, crying out, ‘‘I am saved! thank 
God, I am saved!’ 


With gladness unutterable she opened her 
eyes, no longer oppressed by that horrible 
dream. No steep bank met her glance—no 
Stygian pool— no squirming reptiles. She 
was in her own room—wide awake—alone. 
Nay, not alone Some one, tall, dressed in 
black, his face hidden by a mask, stood so 
near her that her drapery touched his feet. 
Whence came he ? And what was his inten- 
tion—robbery? A sensible girl, she did not 
scream; that, she knew, would but increase 
her peril. Undoubtedly he came to plunder, 
not to kill. She half lifted herself from the 
couch, her loosened hair, in which the gems 
still glittered, tumbling in inky masses over 
her shoulders. Somehow she did not feel 
afraid of this masked intruder, who, in the 
‘*dead waste and middle of the night,’’ ap- 
peared unto her. 

He did not offer to touch her—to flee her 
presence. As if charmed, rooted to the 
spot, there he remained. Christine broke 
the silence. ‘*Why are you here, sir, at 
this untimely hour of night—in a room 
where no one but myself has a right to en- 
ter? For what unlawful purpose have you 
come hither? Speak! Are you a thief? 
Are you here to plunder—to steal ? ” 

Was it simply imagination on her part, or 
did he wince under her plain talk? He cer- 
tainly was prompt in his reply. ‘‘ Lady, for 
the purpose you mention, I am here. I 
meant to rob you of your diamonds.” 

Although he had partially disguised his 
voice she recognized it as Neil Mallow’s. 
All fear fled. He would not lay hands on 
her, and it was in her power to save him. 
How thankful she was that he had come to 
her and not gone elsewhere. But perhaps 
he had visited others aud failed. Oh! why 
had he fallen so low? <A thief! Surely, 
from her he deserved no pity. 

‘‘ Well, what prevents you from taking 
the diamonds?” she asked. ‘I am only a 
frail girl, and you have the strength of an 
athlete. Do you hesitate because you have 
come to yeur right senses and realize the 
enormity of the sin you meditate? You 
need not be afraid I shall resist. You came 
for the diamonds. You shall have them, 
only stand back and allow me to take them 
off myself. You must be in pressing need 
of money that you resort to this illegitimate 
way of obtaining it.” 

From her white arms she unclasped the 
heavy bracelets; from her neck she tore the 
shining necklace; then she unfastened her 
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brooch and took from her disheveled hair 
the stones that glistened like human eyes. 
She held them out. ‘‘ Here, take them. 
They are yours,” she said. 

But he made no motion towards doing as 
he was bid. He clasped his hands over his 
breast; ina low voice he said:—‘‘I cannot 
touch them. Hide them from my sight, lest 
they tempt me beyond the power of resist- 
ance, while I speak. I have been in a bad 
dream. I awoke from it when I looked 
upon your face. In extenuation of my pre- 
meditated crime I have nothing to say. 
Temptation is vanquished; all weakness has 
fied, and strength has come. Lady, forget, 
if you can, my intrusion. I shall always be 
sorry that I troubled you.” 

He turned to an open window where he 
had effected an entrance by clambering up 
the tough, flexible creeper that shaded it. 
Christine started to her feet, letting the dia- 
monds slip unheeded to the floor. He must 
not depart thus! At her hands he must ac- 
cept the amount needed to set his mind at 
rest. ‘‘Stay,’’ she cried, ‘do not go just 
yet. I want to help you, oh! so much. I 
want to thrust temptation entirely out of 
your path. Despite your masked face—the 
wicked purpose for which you came—I have 
faith in you. I know that you are not all 
bad, that much of good dwells in you, or 
you would not, at the last moment, unclasp 
from your grasp the riches you covet. From 
the purest of motives I speak—I act. Let 
me help you ?” 

The subdued light of the lamp fell upon 
her earnest, beautiful face; it lent to it an 
almost saintly look. In her sumptuous rai- 
ment, with her wealth of night-black hair 
creeping over her shoulders and adown her 
waist, the dark eyes lifted imploringly to the 
mask that concealed his features, she was 
the fairest sight the man had ever looked 
upon. 

He felt humbled to the dust; in a more hid- 
eous light than he had yet seen it, he saw 
his sin; he shuddered—he was terribly 
ashamed. If his face had not been hidden 
he felt that he must have thrown himself 
from the window to escape that pure, pity- 
ing glance. In a tiny heap on the floor, 
where their owner had dropped them, lay 
unnoticed the flashing stones. At the feet 
of the sympathetic woman the miserable 
man knelt. 

“T thank you for your offer, lady, but I 
am not so shameless as to accept it. Let 


me go. Such a sinful wretch as I has no 
right to breathe the same air with you. Let 
me go ere you unman me with your kindness 
and sympathy, and I promise you to do 
nothing desperate; never, so long as I walk 
this earth, to sin in a similar manner again. 
Indeed, lady, I was mad!”’ 

‘*T know it; I feel sure of it,’ and her 
hand dropped soothingly on his shoulder, 
and her voice was full of compassion— 
‘‘mad with despair. No, no, you cannot go 
till I have relieved you of your wants. 
Words of cheer are oftimes consoling and 
satisfying, but, in your case they are mock- 
ery. Money—something to quench the de- 
sire within you that may be slumbering, and 
not dead as you believe—that will set your 
mind at ease and give you the rest necessary 
to keep you from going mad in reality,—is 
what you want, what you must have. I do 
not want to be inquisitive, nor to pry into 
your affairs, but in order to be of use you 
must name the sum you are obliged to raise, 
in order to insure peace. You have an emi- 
nently practical woman to deal with, you 
see,” and her lips slowly blossomed into a 
smile. 

Neil Mallow’s head bent low, lower still; 
he dared not look upon the face, which, to 
him, was an angel’s; the touch of her ten- 
der hand was more than he could bear. He 
moved away from it.. ‘‘ Do not touch me,” 
he said; ‘“‘ my very presence is contaminat- 
ing to one like you. Don’t hinder me, let 
me go!”’ 

‘‘ Not unless you wish me to have hard 
thoughts of you. Why won’t you let me be 
kind? It will make me so happy to think 
I have eased the pain of a fellow creature. 
Do let me help you,” she pleaded. 

It was useless to try to dissuade her from 
her purpose. Ile succumbed. ‘Let me 
briefly tell my story first. Perhaps then you 
will withdraw your compassion. My name, 
if you will permit me, I will for the present 
withhold.”’ 

She bowed. ‘Tell as little of your story 
as you choose; none of it if it distresses 
you todo so. Your name I accord you the 
privilege to suppress.” 

She wondered if she had been unac- 
quainted with it, whether she could have 
framed such a reply. 

He would not rise from the floor as she 
begged him to do. 

“It is meet that I should tell it at your 
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feet, and keep my face in the meantime pro- 
tected by a mask. The way I fell into temp- 
tation is thus: When my father died—three 
years ago—he was supposed to be immense- 
ly rich. When his debts were attended to 
there was nothing left. He had speculated 
rashly and lost all he had. His widow and 
only child were unprovided for. I went 
bravely to work to support myself and moth- 
er. Instead of prospering I failed in all I 
undertook. In trying to provide my mother 
with the necessary comforts of life, I run 
hopelessly into debt; she, unused to priva- 
tions, sickened and died. Our possessions 
all went; into deeper debt I fell, but could 
not raise sufficient funds to have my parent 
decently interred, and I would not be de- 
pendent upon the charity of the people for 
her burial. I committed theft! Think of 
it, and shrink from me, appalled. To bury 
my mother, a pure, and saintly woman, I 
stole—became a thief! The wonder is that 
she can lie in her grave—that she does not 
emerge therefrom and shame me for my un- 
natural act. For any other purpose it would 
not have seemed quite so bad; but to rob to 
bury the dead is sacreligious in the extreme. 
O God, have mercy upon me!” 

There were tears in his voice; his massive 
frame shook as if convulsed with sobs. Oh, 
how the girl pitied him! She was on her 
knees at his side, she was breathing words 
of comfort in his ear ere she was aware. 

‘‘Hush! Do not give away thus,’’ she 
pleaded. ‘ An all-merciful God sees and 
hears and understands far better than man 
can do. Too much sorrow and anxiety had 
driven you mad. In very desperation you 
did what in calmer mcments—in possession 
of your right senses—you would scorn to do. 
See! I do not shrink from you. I pity, do 
not despise you. Proceed. Time flies; the 
morning will soon dawn, and you must not 
be caught here.” 

‘““] forget. I injure you by remaining. 
Let me go.” 

Again she checked him. ‘Go on with 
your story. You shall not depart till you 
are supplied with money to cancel your 
debts. Hurry, do.” 

Thus circumstanced, he resumed: ‘ Re- 
cently I had found employment as assistant 
book-keeper in a largé hotel in Brooklyn. 
One night—the night succeeding my moth- 
er’s death—I extracted from the head book- 
keeper’s pocket, whilst he was asleep, the 
key to the safe, and took therefrom bank 


notes to the amount of $1,000. I surely 
meant to replace them in a short time. I 
was foolish enough to think I could do so 
ere the theft was discovered. I cannot ex- 
plain, but a plan of mine to secure money 
looked plausible. Of course the notes were 
missed. I sincerely hoped that suspicion 
would not fasten on me. I knew the head 
book-keeper would not be suspected, for he 
had been in the hotel for twenty years, and 
was highly respected. He, however, mis- 
trusted me. I had been despondent for 
months, and he knew that I was deeply in 
debt, without any prospect of extricating 
myself. He put a detective on my track. 
So successful in shadowing me did he prove 
that he saw me pay to different individuals 
the exact sum I abstracted from the safe. 
He reported to the man in whose service he 
was engaged and I was immediately sum- 
moned to the book-keeper’s presence. This 
was after my mother’s burial, and I had re- 
sumed my work at tne hotel. He denounced 
me as a thief, and threatened me with igno- 
minious exposure if I did not refund the 
money. 

‘For the sake of your father who once 
befriended me, and because you are so 
young, I will give you a chance to retrieve 
yourself—to redeem your crime,”’ he said. 
‘If in three days’ time you return the mon- 
ey I'll see that you go unpunished; I will 
promise that your transgression shall never 
be made public. Refuse and I will inform 
the proprietor, who will deliver you up to 
justice. You will be consigned to prison; 
the four walls will close round you and shut 
you in, and your misery will be complete. 
Three days’ reprieve. Remember!” 

‘What could I do? At first I thought I 
would leap into the river and drown myself. 
Where could I hope to get $1,000? Thena 
longing to live—not to end my days whilst 
yet so young—came over me. Tonight I 
went to one who, in more prosperous days, 
I saved from bankrupicy, and solicited aid. 
I was refused. In vain I pleaded. He 
turned from me without pity. A feeling of 
recklessness seized me; I would throw my- 
self into the river after ail. Of what use 
would existence be spent in a prison-cell ? 
Then, what was it—fate or the devil tempt- 
ing me to plunge yet deeper into sin—that 
made me overhear the remark of a man at 
your carriage-wheels as you were being 
driven home? ‘Weighed down with dia- 
monds’ were the words that fascinated me— 
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that put into my head a thought which I 
could not expel. Why not get hold of those 
diamonds and flee the country? I followed 
the carriage and under that open window 
where the light flickered like a star, I se- 
creted myself and waited—waited till I felt 
sure every inmate in the dwelling was asleep. 
Then by means of the vine outside I got in. 
I could easily have chloroformed you and 
stripped you of your diamonds and made my 
escape undetected, had I not taken a look at 
your face. After that I was powerless. It 
is presumptuous of me and insulting to you 
to confess it, but, as the soft light shed by 
the lamp showed me your pure, innocent 
face, all bitterness died within me; all desire 
to appropriate the diamonds that flashed 
their meretricious splendor on your person, 
died a sudden death, and I was overwhelmed 
with remorse—with unutterable shame. 
Lady, I have told you all. Have I sinned 
beyond pardon ?”’ 

She replied promptly: ‘*‘ You have sinned, 
sir, grievously, but not beyond pardon. 
That you are sincere in your repentance, I 
believe, and, believing so, I am going to ad- 
vance you the $1,000. I have it here in my 
room ina bureau drawer. <A careless mor- 
tal,am I not? But papa is constantly sup- 
plying me with more money than I can 
spend. If the day arrives when you can re- 
pay me, I shali accept the money gladly, be- 
cause I know your feelings will be hurt oth- 
erwise, and I do not think it right to encour- 
age you not to make an effort to do so.”’ 

She opened the drawer, counted out the 
money and tendered it him. ‘‘ Remember, 
you are not to succumb to temptation again. 
Try to lead an honorable life.”’ 

Reluctantly he tcok the money. Ina tone 
vibrating with earnestness he said: ‘* Never, 
so long as my life is spared, will I break 
God’s commandment, ‘ Thou shalt not steal.’ 
I go from your presence, I trust, a better 
man. I shall always think of you as my 
guardian angel—as the one to whom I owe 
my redemption.”’ 

Her eyes filled with tears. ‘I ama very 
faulty woman, with nothing ethereal cling- 
ing to me. Go, now, and if there be any 
comfort in the thought, remember that I 
shall nightly pray for you. Farewell! ”’ and 
she held out her hand. 

Farewell,’ he said, but, feeling himself 
too unworthy, he did not touch the hand. 
Thus they parted, and each wondered when 
and how they should meet again. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE hotels at W , & popular sum- 
mer resort among the mountains, late- 
ly sprung into notice, were crowded. The 
Mountain House that stood on an eminence 
of ground, in a delightful grove of trees, 
was especially crowded. Its fat, pleasant 
proprietor had to turn away tourists, sight- 
seers, and health-seekers by the score, be- 
moaning his inability to supply the appli- 
cants with rooms. Those domiciled therein 
considered themselves fortunate. 

It was at this identical hotel that Chris- 
tine Marsh was rusticating for the summer, 
and thoroughly she enjoyed the bracing air, 
the magnificent views, and the walks and 
drives in the neighborhood. It was exceed- 
ingly gay at W this season; the days 
and nights were one constant round of mirth 
and jollity; and at ball or picnic, at every 
entertainment, however large or select, the 
brilliant Miss Marsh reigned as queen. 

It was a sultry morning in July. Too hot 
to stay in doors, and longing for some se- 
cluded spot in which to hide from prying 
eyes and bury herseif in the pages of a 
book, which had just been forwarded her, 
Christine hurried out of the house and off 
to a gully that lay some rods away. She es- 
caped unseen, and, feeling devoutly thank- 
ful, and as if she could rest, now, she seated 
herself at the foot of a hill, on a rock that 
might have served as a Druid altar. It was 
an enormous rock, jagged and misshapen, 
which some superhuman convulsion of na- 
ture had torn from earth’s rocky entrails 
and cast there. A fretted stream sang at 
her feet, and over her head a young linden 
swayed its leaves. 

The girl opened her book, but not a word 
did she read. The name of the author had 
caught her eye, and away in the past her 
thoughts went drifting. Neil Mallow had 
written it. For weeks past one of the larg- 
est publishing firms in New York City had 
been speaking in terms of praise of this 
forthcoming book, predicting for it an un- 
precedented sale, and to its author, who was 
unknown to the world, and whose name was 
not mentioned, fame and popularity in no 
mean degree. It was called, ‘One of 
Earth’s Noblest Women.’? That dark, glo- 
rious face swept between her and the page, 
and blotted out the printed words. So she 
let it lie in her lap unread, and while the 
water babbled and flowed on at her feet, the 
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leaves whispered aud told sweet stories over 


her head, and the birds flitted past her and 
sung jubilant songs, she sat with her head 
bowed in her hands, and dreamed sad 
dreams. 

Two years had gone by since the night he 
had crept stealthily into her room to rob her 
of her diamonds. They had not met in the 
meanwhile, but frequently she had heard of 
him, and at stated intervals a letter had ar- 
rived containing money, until the whole 
she had lent him had been paid. Once he 
said: ‘‘ Thanks to you, noblest of women, 
Iam saved. Iam determined to lead a pure 
life. Still pray for me.” 

Another time he wrote: ‘ If the recollec- 
tion of my sin did not always abide with me 
and poison my every moment, I should be 
happy. Fortune has miraculously favored 
me, and I am rich. Willingly, however, 
would I relinquish the riches, if by so doing 
I could blot out my sin. Do not give up 
praying for me.” 

And faithfully Christine had kept her 
promise. She never closed her eyes in 
sleep ere she had offered up a prayer in his 
behalf. She wondered where he was now. 
Through the papers she had learned of the 
fortune he had inherited on the death of 
George Graves. A malignant fever had car- 
ried off his wife, and he had slowly and 
surely fallen a prey to that fell, insiduous 
disease, consumption. So the property 
originally willed to him by the father, now 
came to him through the death of the son, 
whose will had also, as a matter of justice, 
been made in his favor. 

Christine aroused herself from her rey- 
erie; slowly she began to turn over the 
pages of the book. What name had he giv- 
en to his heroine, which he pronounced one 
of earth’s noblest women? She uttered a 
little cry as she found out. It was Chris- 
tine. Then she began to read. 

Swiftly the moments sped; the insects 
chirped, the birds sang, the water ha-haed 
as it ran on its way; but to all sounds she 
was deaf; to all sights she was unconscious. 
A spotted serpent glided across the rock 
on which she sat, and disappeared in a thick- 
et of weeds, and she knew it not. Buried 
in the pages of the work that charmed her, 
she read on and on. What a glorious book! 
Did ever such a woman exist as the noble 
one he so gloriously depicted ? 

And, truly, the story was one to be read 
with deepest interest and admiration. The 


language was vigorous and beautiful, the 
plot strong and intricate, and the secret it 
contained so concealed in a wrappage of cir- 
cumstances that the reader could not un- 
earth it till the last chapter was unrolled. 

A low, rumbling sound of thunder ran 
through the heavens, and broke upon Chris- 
tine’s ear. She lifted her eyes from the 
book. Was it thunder? Was there going 
to be a shower? There was every indica- 
tion ofa storm. The sky frowned upon her 
black as ink; the sun had hidden his splen- 
dor behind a portentous cloud, and, even as 
the girl closed her book, and prepared to 
start for the hotel, the rain poured down. 

She started to run; the book slipped from 
her grasp, but ere she could stoop to pick it 
up, another had performed the office for her, 
and the voice that was the sweetest music 
on the earth to her—the voice of Neil Mal- 
low—said :— 

‘** Do not try to reach the hotel. You will 
be drenched to the skin in making the effort. 
Yonder stands a rough shanty, untenanted, 
where you can be sheltered from the rain.” 

She did not hesitate. She followed him 
on the run till the hut was reached. The 
door was broken off its hinges, and lay with 
a let of rubbish on the ground. There was 
no step, and Niel was obliged to hold out 
his hand to assist Christine in. Even in 
their haste to get under shelter, out of the 
pelting rain, a thrill of happiness ran 
through them as their hands came in con- 
tact. 

He brought out from one of the dim cor- 
ners of the room, for her accommodation, an 
old rickety stool—the only article of furni- 
ture to be seen—and, placing it a little from 
the doorway, said:— 

‘* Be seated, and try to render yourself as 
comfortable as possible under the cireum- 
stances. Hear the rain pour down! How 
fortunate you are to be protected from its 
fury.” 

She laughed like some light-hearted child. 

‘““A drenching would not have hurt me, 
only inconvenienced me somewhat, as it 
would have necessitated a change of cloth- 
ing. I am grateful for the shelter. Have 
you an Aladdin’s lamp with you, sir? If 
not, how could you cause a hut to spring in- 
stantaneously into life for our accommoda- 
tion ?”’ 

He smiled at her badinage, and answered 
lightly :— 

*“T am not gifted with supernatural 
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powers, neither have I a wonderful lamp in 
my possession. If so, not a cross between a 
stable and a hut would I erect to shelter you 
from the elements, but a castle such as we 
read of. This rude building was probably 
but the temporary abiding place of some 
poor family. It is full of holes which let in 
the rain, and see, a tiny rivulet flows in at 
the door. Will you sit farther back? You 
will surely get wet.” 

“Indeed no. I ama remarkably healthy 
person, and do not mind the spattering of a 
few drops. Besides, I like to watch to the 
rain. I am enough of a nomad to prefer 
this humble squatter’s cabin to the fairy 
castle of your choice. It is too bad you are 
compelled to stand up for the want of a 
stool.” 

‘¢Oh, I can easily remedy that,’ and he 
threw his superb figure supinely on the floor. 
‘¢- You must not think I envy you that super- 
anruated seat upon which you are perched 
so uncomfortably.”’ 

She had taken off her hat, and the breeze 
that came in through the door lifted the dark 
rings of hair from her forehead; her face 
was flushed, and her eyes were bright with 
excitement. She was radiantly beautiful. 

“Ah,” thought the reclining man, whose 
glance turned ever in the direction of the 
woman who was his Mary, “if I had been 
true to myself—not yielded so readily to 
temptation—I might have stood a chance 
with other men to win her. As it is, to me 
she is unapproachable,—beyond my grasp 
as far as one of the shining stars she re- 
minds me of.” 

He suppressed a sigh, and opened the 
book he had picked up for Christine. As he 
supposed, it was his novel,—the book he 
had had the publishers forward to her. 

She eyed him demurely. 

‘“‘Have you read that book ?”’ she asked. 
‘¢ Tf so, what is your opinion of it? Does it 
coincide with that of the publisher, who 
pronounces it the best work of the season. 
Is it deserving of the encomiums lavished up- 
on it?” 

“Tt is far from being a perfect work,’’ he 
answered evasively, ‘‘ but its author is not 
devoid of genius, and it has much in it to 
recommend itself to a caviling public, I 
trust. Pardon me, I cannot speak of its 
merits. Miss Marsh, I wrote that book.” 

know she returned quietly. 
recognized you at once as Neil Mallow. 
Two years ago I saw your photograph at 


Mrs. Linley’s. Sir, let me give you my un- 
biased opinion of it. It is, so far as I have 
read, a grand work, inculcating its lessons 
of humility and forgiveness on its reader 
faithfully and well. In one thing only has 
its author erred.” 

‘And that?’ he asked slowly, his eyes 
fastened magnetically upon her. 

‘‘In sketching the heroine. You have 
invested her with charms such as no earthly 
woman possesses. An ideal creature, who 
cannot, who does not exist. Perchance you 
saw her in a dream ?” 

‘* Nay, she is drawn from real life. I 
have not even done her justice.” 

She incredulously shook her head. 

‘* Unless you care to keep her name a se- 
cret, reveal it. I am a true daughter of 
Eve, almost devoured with curiosity. Who 
is this perfect woman ? ” 

Should he tell her? He had described 
her character and personal appearance so 
perfectly that she must be utterly devoid of 
vanity if she did not recognize in the hero- 
ine her own self, 

**You bid me tell you,” he said, “‘ but I 
am afraid you will be mortally offended at 
my presumption. You are better acquaint- 
ed with the heroine than any living person. 
It is yourself I have so imperfectly por- 
trayed.”’ 

The rich blood rushed to her face and 
dyed it crimson, Why had she been so pers 
sistent ? And she fanned herself vigorous- 
ly with her hat to cover her confusion, but 
said nothing. 

He arose and moved toward her,—a very 
Alcibiades of beauty. 

‘* Have I offended you, as I feared ?”’ he 
asked, looking down at the black-tressed 
head, the white, slow-moving hand. “ If 
so, I humbly beg your pardon.”’ 

‘* Nay, 1am not offended. I should feel 
highly flattered at the compliment you have 
paid me. But you have idealized me, trans- 
formed into a perfect woman a most faulty 
one. One consolation,’ and she smiled 
mischievously, ‘‘ not a single acquaintance 
of mine will comprehend the honor you have 
done me.”’ 

** You know better,’’ he said emphatically. 
“*T could not be so mean as to flatter you. 
Have you no idea, Miss Marsh, who I am? 
I caynot deceive you; I am ’’—— 

It seemed as though further speech were 
denied him, or as if he dared not proceed 
for fear of incurring her displeasure. He 
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stood silent, his eyes fixed imploringly upon 
her fair, upturned face. 

How keenly he still suffered for what he 
had done inthe past! Would his conscience 
never cease to upbraid him? Oh, if she 
could but help him to forget! 

‘*Neil Mallow,” she said gently, as she 
raised herself to her feet and faced him, 
**vou need not have hesitated because you 
feared I would turn distrustfully from you. 
Even when I awoke that never-to-be-forgot- 
ten night and found you at my couch, I 
knew who you were. I listened to the in- 
terview between you and Randal Drake. I 
pitied you then, I esteem you now more than 
any one I know. Nobly have you tried to 
redeem the past, and I could not be prouder 
of you if you were my own brother.” 

“If I have followed in the straight and 
narrow path, and not deviated far enough to 
the right or left to lose my way, it was be- 
cause you showed it me and bade me travel 
it. Christine Marsh, I owe it to you that I 
can hold up my head among men. Would 
to God that my life was not full of reproach- 
es for weakness and failure, for high im- 
pulses not crystallized into earnest perform- 
ances, and then ” 

He checked himself and turned to the 
door, conscious that he was about to make a 
blunder. He could not look upon that girl’s 
face and not tell her he loved her. He 
could not control the passion rising within 
him. 

The slight shower was over, and the sun 
had emerged from its bed of clouds, and was 
smiling down upon the wet earth. 

“It rains no longer,’ he said, in a voice 
that sounded cold and unnatural to the girl 
who had followed him tothe door. ‘ Shall 
we go on our way? I am stopping at the 
Empire, situated at the foot of the hill, in- 
stead of on the top, as is the Mountain 
House.” 

Was it an unwomanly thing tode? She 
detected the passion he tried to conceal, and 
she loved him with all her heart, but knew 
that without much encouragement, he would 
forever remain silent, believing that his sin, 
deeply as hefrepented_it,thad,made him un- 
worthy of her. 


*“Do not let us go just yet,” she said. 
‘* The ground is very wet, and the trees are 
covered with translucent raindrops that, 
with every passing breeze, fall from the 
branches. See! a ray of sunlight has fallen 
upon your head. It is an omen of good. 
But what were you going to remark when 
you checked yourself so abruptly? If you 
had led a different life, what then? ”’ 

Was she tempting him to confess his love ? 
Or did she suppose he had no heart, and 
only wanted to solicit a favor? The brill- 
iancy of his eyes dazzled her, and his words 
seemed on fire as they rushed in a torrent 
from his lips. No longer could he quell the 
mighty passion rising within him. He must 
make it known. 

‘“* Christine Marsh,” he cried, *‘ I love you 
—love you! I have struggled against the 
passion, but ‘tis useless. With my whole 
soul lL love you! Now, order me from your 
presence; tell me to go out into the darkness 
that no light can make bright.” 

He expected to see the radiant face dark- 
en with anger; to see her draw up her lis- 


some figure and move from him. Instead a. 


passion equal to his own leaped into her 
eyes. She took a step nearer him as she 
said :— 

‘* Neil Mallow, are you blind? Can’t you 
see that I love you, and that it fills my soul 
with joy to hear the words you utter? Ah, 
Neil, never mention your sin again to me. 
It is forgiven—forgotten.” 

He clasped her in his arms, and rained 
kisses upon her face. The happiness he 
had not even dared to pray for was his at. 
last. 

How long they stayed in the old hut he 
could never tell. When they emerged fronr 
it the raindrops on the trees were dried up, 
the clouds had all disappeared from the sky, 
and the sun was shining brightly. 

Christine never regretted in the happy 
days that came to her the important step 
she had taken that day. As Neil’s wife she 
has nothing to wish for. In the society in 
which she reigns as queen she often meets 
Randal Drake, but he never approaches her 
or Neil. He cannot forget his treatment of 
Neil, and he still loves the fair young wife. 
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A WHITE ROSE. 


BY SUSANNA JONES. 


He gave me a rosebud white as snow, 
And his eyes were dim with tears, 
For the day had come when he must go 
From the home of his childish years. 
My face was calm, my words were cold, 
Yet I loved the boy with a depth untold. 


‘The morning of Life was shining fair, 
And the hours were bright and warm ; 
So how could I dream of the branches bare 
That would shrink from the wintry storm? 
The morn was fair, my heart was strong, 
Hoping for Summer its whole life long. 


And what was a rosebud more or less 
When the world was full of flowers, 
And airy visions of loveliness 
In the fragrant forest-bowers ? 
*Twas a beauteous gift from a loving hand, 
But its meaning I could not understand. 
Boston, 1885. 


He went away with a wounded heart, 
Unhealed by the love I bore; 
Oh, little I thought that we should part 
That day forevermore! 
And the stream of my life flowed on the same, 
Till Summer had passed and the Winter came. 


The Winter came to the leafy trees 
And the gardens full of flow’rs, 
And my heart was stricken and ’reft like these 
Of the hopes of its Summer hours. 
Then I looked for the help of my fellow-men, 
But no one gave me a hand-clasp then. 


Ah, no one gave me the snow-white rose 

Of love that was fervent and pure! 
And I stood alone in the wintry snows 

With a pain I could scarce endure, [mould 
For I could not speak through the grave-yard 
To the boy I had loved with a love untold. 


ROBBING THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


N a previous paper we called attention to 
curious matters connected with the Bank 
of England. In the present, we propose to 
describe some of the most noteworthy at- 
tempts to divert the wealth of that great cor- 
poration into improper channels. 
It is somewhat remarkable, that until 1785- 
a period of sixty five years from the founda- 
tion of the Bank—no attempt was made to 
imitate its notes; in other words, bank forg- 
ery was uninvented. The doubtful honor of 
having led the way in this particular, belongs 
to one Richard William Vaughan. There is 
an element of romance about his story. In 
August 1757, a gentlman named Bliss, resid- 
ing in London, advertised foraclerk. Among 
others, Vaughan, then aged twenty six, of- 
fered himself, and was accepted. He was 
of good address and education, though he 
had made but an indifferent use of his advan- 


tages. He had started as a linen draper in Stafford, with a 
branch establishment in Aldersgate Street, London; but had 
failed, and at the time of his engagement by Mr. Bliss, was an un- 
certificated bankrupt. This, however, his employer was not 
at first made aware of; and in the meantime, the young ad- 
venturer succeeded in winning the affections of a niece of Mr. 
Bliss, a young lady of some expectation. Mr. Bliss was induced 
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after some pressure, to consent to their mar- 
riage, conditionally upon Vaughan’s first 
clearing himself from his difliculties and 
showing that he was in a position to marry. 
Vaughan expressed himself contident of 
speedily meeting these requirements; and 
shortly afterwards announced that his rela- 
tives had agreed to lend him a helping hand; 
that his discharge from bankruptcy would be 
forthwith granted, and that immediately after- 
wards he would start afresh in business. 

Meanwhile, in support of his assertions, 
he showed his lady-love, and indeed placed in 
her keeping, twelve alleged Bank of Eng- 
land notes for twenty pounds each. The 
wedding-day was fixed for Easter Monday 
(1758), some three weeks later. In the 
meantime, however, an engraver, whom 
Vaughan, under an assumed name, had com- 
missioned to engrave part of the plates for 
the notes, suspecting something wrong, gave 
the information to the police. Vaughan 
was arrested, and spent his wedding day in 
the ‘condemned cell,’ under sentence of 
death for forgery. At the trial, it was urged 
in his defence that the forged notes were not 
intended to be put in circulation, but merely 
to be used as a means pf deluding Miss Bliss 
and her family. It was shown, however, 
that the twelve notes deposited formed only 
a part of those actually printed, and that 
Vaughan had endeavored to induce one John 
Ballinger to cash some of them. The de- 
fence therefore failed, and Vaughan was 
hanged. 

The imitation of the bank note at that date 
was x much easier matter than it is at present, 
the note itself being a very rough affair and 
only partly engraved; the amount, the 
name of the payee, and the signature of the 
cashier beingsupplied in writing. Vaughan’s 
appears to have been an extremely clumsy 
imitation, not even an attempt being made 
to imitate the water mark, which is one of 
the special signs of a genuine note. Unfor- 
tunately, the feasibility of imitation once 
shown, there were plenty to follow and to 
improve upon his example. There was, how- 
ever, no attemptat bank-note forgery on a 
large scale until the year 1780, when a note 
was one day presented at the Bank, and 
was cashed in ordinary course. The paper, 
the water mark, the engraving, and the sig- 
natures, all were in perfect order. Indeed, 
so complete was the deception, that it was 
only when the note was about to be posted 
to the ledger oo to returned notes of 

5 


that particular date, that it was found to be 
a duplicate of a note already returned, and 
consequently a forgery. , 

It may be here explained that all notes of 
any given date are always of the same de- 
nomination, and that each issue consists of 
one hundred thousand notes, numbered from 
one(written 000001) upwards. Thus, before 
us is a five-pound note bearing date the 30th 
of June, 1884. Any one conversant with the 
system on which the notes of the Bank of 
England are issued, would know at once that 
no genuine note of any other denomination 
(that is, of any amount other than five pounds) 
can bear that particular date, and that ef that 
date there have been one hundred thousand 
notes printed, each for five pounds. To 
keep account of these, a ledger lettered on 
the back to correspond with the particular 
series (say, ‘¢ Fives, 30 June 1884”’) is pre- 
pared, ruled with horizontal and vertical lines, 
so as to form on each page two hun<red rec- 
tangular spaces. These are numbered con- 
secutively throughout the book from one to 
one hundred thousand. As each note is re- 
turned to the Bank, the date of its return is 
entered in the corresponding space in this 
ledger. A forger, manufacturing, say, five- 
pound notes, will take care to use a date 
when a series of five-pound notes was actually 
issued; and will further take care that the 
number shall be between one and one hun- 
dred thousand, or the imitation would be at 
once detected by any skilled person. As- 
suming that the note is so well executed as 
to pass the cashiers, it is sure to be dis- 
covered when it reaches the ** Returned Note”’ 
department, if the true note bearing the same 
number has already been presented at the 
Bank, as it would then be seen that there 
were duplicate notes of that particular num- 
ber. 

Such was the case with the note in ques- 
tion. The attention of the cashiers once 
called to the matter, it would have been 
thought that either the presentation of 
forged notes would cease, or that the de- 
tection of the forger would be an easy mat- 
ter. But it was not so. Similar notes con- 
tinued to be presented; but the identity of 
the forger remained a mystery. Lotteries 
were in vogue at that day, and the notes 
were generally traced to one or the other of 
the lottery offices; but there the clue failed. 

At last, however, a note being traced to 
one of these offices, the keepers reported 
that they had received it from a young m 
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named Samuel, living in a street off the 
Strand. The police went to the address giv- 


en, and found the young man, who admitted * 


changing the note at the lottery office as al- 
leged, but declared that he had merely done 
so by the order of his master. He stated 
that having seen in the Daily Advertiser an 
advertisement for a servant, he applied 
for the situation, addressing his reply, as di- 
rec‘ed, to a certain coffee-house; and that, 
a day or two later, he was called out from 
his lodgings to see the advertiser, who was 
waiting in a coach outside. He found in 
the coach an aged gentleman, with a patch 
over one eye, and with one foot swathed in 
bandages, as if from gout. The old gentle- 
man informed him that his name was Brank; 
that he required a servant for a ward of his, 
a young nobleman, just then absent from 
town; and after a few preliminaries, made 
an appointment for Samuel to call upon him 
at his lodgings in Great Titchfield Street. 
He did.so; when the soi-disant Brank in- 
formed him that his ward had an unfortu- 
nate mania for speculating in lotteries, and 
that one of Samuel’s chief occupations would 
be purchasing tickets for this purpose. By 
way of beginning, Brank handed him a note 
for twenty pounds, with instructions to pur- 
chase an eight-pound chance in the drawing 
then commencing, and to meet him with 
the ticket at the door of the Parliament 
Street Coffee-house. This done, he gave 
him two more notes to be used in the same 
way, telling him to meet him afterwards at 
the City Coffee-house, Cheapside. On his 
way thither, he was hailed from a coach by 
his venerable employer, and intrusted with 
four hundred pounds more, to be expended 
in like manner at different offices; and at 
the end of the day, notes to the amount of 
fourteen hundred pounds had been thus 
placed in circulation. The next day, notes 
for twelve hundred pounds were got rid of 
in like manner; and the day following, five 
hundred more. In negotiating this last par- 
cel of notes, Samuel was asked to write down 
his name and address, and this led, as we 
have seen, to his arrest. 

The police being satisfied that Samuel 
spoke the truth, left him in his lodgings, in- 
structing him to report to them when he 
next heard from his mysterious employer. 
A day or two later, he received a letter, re- 
questing him to meet Mr. Brank at a cer- 
tain coffee-house at eleven o’clock the next 
day. He went to the coffee-house indicated, 


two officers in disguise closely following him. 
He was a few minutes late, and was told 
that a porter had been inquiring for him. 
He waited at the coffee-house for some time, 
but in vain. The mysterious Brank had 
somehow taken the alarm. <A raid was made 
upon the lodgings in Great Titchfield Street, 
but the supposed Brank had not been there 
for some days. Rewards were offered for 
his apprehension, and his description—in 
the * patch”? disguise—cirevlated in the pub- 
lic prints; but in vain. 

For five years paper forged by the same 
hand continued to be presented, and the 
Bank authorities were at their wits’ end, 
when, fortunately for them, the ingenious 
forger hit on a new form of fraud, which led 
to his capture. A custom at that time pre- 
vailed at the Bank of England, that when a 
person paid in gold to be exchanged for 
notes, he did not in the first instance receive 
the notes themselves, but only a_ ticket 
showing the amount, which was exchanged 
at another counter for the notes. : 

“*On the 17th of December” (1785), it is 
stated in a newspaper of the day, ‘ten 
pounds were paid into the bank, for which 
the clerk, as usual, gave a ticket to receive a 
bank note of equal value. ‘This ticket ought 
to have been carried immediately to the 
cashier; instead of which, the bearer took it 
home, added a cipher to the original sum, 
and returning, presented it so altered to the 
cashier, for which he received a note of one 
hundred pounds. In the evening, the clerks 
found a deficiency in the accounts; and on 
examining the tickets of the day, not only - 
that but two others were found to have been 
altered in the same manner. In the one 
the figure was altered to four, and in an- 
other to five, by which the artist received 
upon the whole near one thousand pounds.” 

The numbers of the notes issued had, in 
usual course, been taken down, and it may 
be imagined that their return was watched 
for with much interest. At last one of them 
was presented, and was traced to a highly 
respectable silversmith. He was interrogat- 
ed, and stated that he received the note 
from a gentleman who gave frequent enter- 
tainments on a grand scale, and was in the 
habit of hiring plate in large quantities of 
him for that purpose. <A police officer was 
stationed in the house; and at his next visit 
the hospitable customer was arrested, and 
was found to be the forger who had so long 
bafiled all attempts to discover him. 
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This man, Charles Price, the son of a 
slopseller in St. Giles’, had in his time 
played many parts. He first appears as a 
runaway apprentice; then as a gentleman’s 
servant, in which capacity he traveled all 
over Europe, and doubtless picked up much 
useful information. He then started as a 
brewer, became bankrupt; then a distiller, 
and was sent to the King’s Bench Prison 
for defrauding the revenue. He then turned 
brewer again; then lottery-oflice keeper; 
then stockbroker; again become bankrupt; 
and then opened another lottery office, this, 
his last public venture, being in King Street, 
Covent Garden. From this date (1780) he 
disappears from public life, preferring 
thenceforth ‘“‘to blush unseen,’ and to de- 
vote his whole energies to his lucrative war- 
fare against the money-bags of the Bank of 
England. His only assistants were his wife 
and a Mrs. Pounteney, a relative of his wife, 
in whose house he executed the mechanical 
part of his forgeries, and who acted as a spy 
to watch the person employed to utter the 
notes, that Price might be warned in time, 
of any hitch in the proceedings. When 
Price was taken, he made a full confession. 
It appeared that during the five years, 1780- 
1785, he had passed under no less than fifty 
different names, and nearly as many differ- 
ent disguises. Now, however, the game 
was up, and Price felt that it was so. Be- 
fore the date at which he shouid have been 
brought to trial, he hanged himself in his 
cell. 

Another eminent forger was John Mathi- 
son, originally a watchmaker at Gretna 
Green. Having acquired, as a recreation, 
the art of engraving, he developed unusual 
skill therein. He had also an extraordinary 
facility for imitating handwriting. These 
accomplishments he employed in imitating, 
first, the notes of the Darlington Bank, then 
those of the Royal Bank of Edinburgh, and 
finally, coming to London, he began upon 
the notes of the Bank of England. Asa 
proof of his extraordinary energy, we may 
mention that within ten days of his arr. 
in London, he had begun to utter forged 
notes, having in the meantime bought the 
copper, engraved the plate, forged the 
watermark, and printed the notes. He paid 
frequent visits to the bank, exchanging gold 
for notes, or notes of one denomination for 
another, to serve as models for his fraudu- 
lent imitations. On one of these occasions 
a large sum of money was being paid in by 


the Excise. A question was raised by the 
teller as to the goodness of one of the notes. 
Mathison, standing by, pronounced, without 
hesitation, that it was a good one, which 
proved to be the case. So remarkable a dis- 
play of knowledge on the part of an outsider 
called attention to the voluntecr expert. 
The clerk remembered Mathison as a fre- 
quent changer of notes; and this incident 
led to his apprehension and subsequent con- 
viction. He offered, if his life were spared, 
to reveal the secret of his process for imitat- 
ing the watermark; but the offer was not ac- 
cepted, and he suffered the usual penalty for 
his offence. 

In the year 1797, in consequence of a 
scarcity of gold, the Bank of England was 
for the first time authorized to issue one- 
pound notes, and this led to an enormous 
increase in the number of forgeries. Dur- 
ing six years prior to this date there had 
been but one capital conviction for forgery. 
During the four years next following this 
issue of the one-pound notes there were 
eighty-five. This was doubtless attributable 
to the increased number of notes in circula- 
tion, the freedom with which they passed 
from hand to hand, the length of time dur- 
ing which they circulated without presenta- 
tion, and the fact that, unlike the five-pound 
notes, their circulation was not confined to 
the well-to-do and educated classes, but was 
in a great degree among poor and ignorant 
persons, who were not likely to detect a 
spurious imitation. In 1808, the police un- 
earthed, at Birmingham, a regular factory 
of these notes, whence they were issued 
wholsale at six shillings in the pound on 
their nominal value. The forgers, thirteen 
in number, were arrested, and notes to the 
amount of ten thousand pounds were seized 
on the premises. 

In the meantime, a fraud of even greater 
magnitude had been perpetrated within the 
bank itself, by one of its most trusted ser- 
vants. In 1803,a Mr. Bish, a stockbroker, 
was instructed by Mr. Robert Astlett, cash- 
ier of the Bank of England, to dispose of 
some Exchequer bills, which, from certain 
circumstances, Bish knew to be in the offi- 
cial custody of the bank. His suspicions be- 
ing thus aroused, he communicated with the 
directors, and it was found that Astlett, who 
had charge of all Exchequer bills brought 
into the bank, and should have transferred 
them, in parcels properly docketed, to the 
directors, had succeeded in diverting a large 
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number of them to his own uses, his defalca- 
tions amounting to no less than three hun- 
dred and twenty thousand pounds.  Astlett 
was iried for his offence, and was sentenced 
to death; but the sentence was never carried 
into effect. The prisoner remained in New- 
gate many years, but whether he died in 
prison, we do not find recorded. 

Passing over the great Stock Exchange 
frauds of 1814, as a matter in which the 
bank was only indirectly interested, we 
come to the forgeries of Fauntleroy, which, 
from their magnitude and the position of 
the offender, produced an extraordinary sen- 
sation. Henry Fauntleroy had succeeded 
his father as ‘a partner in the banking firm 
of Marsh, Stracy & Co. The firm was un- 
fortunate, and Fauntleroy speculated largely 
on the Stock Exchange, in the hope of im- 
proving its fortunes, but actually involved 
himself thereby in still greater difficulties. 
To meet these, he forged Powers of Attor- 
ney enabling him to deal with funded secu- 
rities belonging to various clients, from 
time to time replacing one fund by the pro- 
ceeds of a later forgery. He began in May, 
1815, with a power of attorney empowering 


.Messrs. Marsh & Co. to sell out a sum of 


three thousand pounds consols. It is an 
everyday occurrence for clients to give such 
powers to their bankers, and the one in 
question appeared to be in perfect order. 
It purported to be executed by the fundhold- 
er, one Frances Young, of Chichester, and 
to be attested by two of the clerks of Messrs. 
Marsh & Co. The power was presented at 
the Bank of England. There was nothing 
to excite suspicion, and the document was 
acted on in ordinary course. From this 
date up to 1824, the presentations of such 
powers by Messrs. Marsh & Co. became a 
matter of frequent occurrence, and very 
large sums were thus obtained. At last a 
crash came. Henry Fauntleroy was joint 
trustee with some other gentlemen of cer- 
tain moneys invested in the three per cents. 
One of the trustees, chancing to call at the 
bank to make some inquiry respecting the 
trust fund, found, to his horror, that it had 
been sold out, under an alleged power of 
attorney, by Mr. Fauntleroy. In conse- 
quence of his communication to the bank 
authorities, the whole of the powers acted 
upon by Marsh & Co. were investigated, and 
a great part of them were found to be forged. 
On the 9th of September, 1824, Fauntleroy 
was arrested in his own banking-house. He 


offered the officer who arrested him ten 
thousand pounds if he would connive at his 
escape, but in vain. On searching his pri- 
vate office, a box was found containing a 
long list of forgeries, with a memorandum 
in the following words:— 


‘In order to keep up the credit of our 
house, I have forged powers of attorney, 
and have therefore sold out all these sums, 
without the knowledge of any of my part- 
ners. I have given credit in the accounts 
for the interest when it became due. 


(Signed) HENRY FAUNTLEROY.”’ 


It is said that at the moment of his appre- 
hension he had ready a fresh power of 
attorney, by means of which he would have 
been enabled to replace the stock whose 
absence led to the discovery. The amount 
of loss to the Bank of England by Faunt- 
leroy’s forgeries is said to have been no less 
than three hundred and sixty thousand 
pounds. He was executed at Newgate on 
November 30, 1824. 

For some years after this date, forgery 
continued to be a capital offence, but there 
was a growing feeling against the severity 
of the punishment. In 1832, a bill was 
passed abolishing the capital penalty in the 
case of all forgeries save those of wills and 
powers of attorney, and in 1837, these also 
ceased to be capital offences. 

In 1844, a very ingenious fraud was per- 
petrated, with the curious result of restoring 
to the rightful owner a large sum of money 
of whose very existence she was not aware. 
In the year 1815, a Mr. Slack died, leaving a 
Mr. Hulme his executor. Mr. Hulme, in 
the course of his duties as such, transferred 
into the name of Ann Slack, of Smith Street, 
Chelsea, six thousand six hundred pounds 
consols, and three thousand five hundred 
pounds three per cent. reduced annuities. 
During Mr. Hulme’s lifetime, he received 
the dividends on both funds, and Miss Slack 
drew on him for money as she needed it. 
Upon his death in 1832, Miss Slack resolved 
thenceforth to receive her divi-lends herself, 
but only did so as regarded the six thousand 
six hundred pounds consols, not being 
aware, apparently, that she was also entitled 
to the three thousand five hundred pounds. 
This state of things continued from 1832 to 
1842, when the three thousand five hundred 
pounds reduced annuities, with ten years’ 
dividends, were transferred, as unclaimed, 
to the commissioners for the reduction of 
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the national debt. The fact of the transfer 
being known to a clerk in the bank, one 
William Christmas, he communicated it to 
one Joshua Fletcher, who forthwith concoct- 
ed a scheme for possessing himself of the 
amount. With the aid of a solicitor named 
Barber, he ascertained that Ann Slack was 
still alive, and managed to obtain a speci- 
men of her signature. He then registered 
Ann Slack as deceased, first, however, forg- 
ing a will in her name purporting to be- 
queath the sum in question to a supposed 
niece, Emma Slack. This will was duly 
proved, and the probate lodged at the Bank 
of England. A woman named Sanders per- 
sonated the supposed Emma Slack. The 
three thousand five hundred pounds were 
sold out, and the proceeds paid to her, to- 
gether with the unclaimed dividends, amount- 
ing to about eleven hundred pounds. The 
conspirators had carried their plan through 
very cleverly; but they overlooked one point. 
The will only professed to bequeath the re- 
duced annuities, and consequently these 
only had been dealt with; but as the bank 
authorities knew that Ann Slack had also 
possessed a fund in consols, they, in accord- 
ance with their usual practice, placed ‘ de- 
ceased’? against her name in the title of 
that account. When an account is “ dead ” 
—that is, stands in the name of a deceased 
person—no addition can be made to it. 
Ann Slack, shortly afterward, desiring to 
add more stock to this account, was in- 
formed, to her astonishment, that she was 
dead. To prove that she was not so, she 


‘presented herself at the bank with ample 


proof of her identity. Fletcher and Barber 
were tried, and found guilty. The money 
was gone, but Ann Slack, notwithstanding, 
received her full due, the loss being borne by 
the government. 

The last great fraud by which the Bank 
of England has been a sufferer was that 
of Austin Bidwell and his accomplices. On 
the 18th of April, I872, Austin Bidwell 
called upon a tailor named Green, in Savile 
Row, and under the assumed name of War- 
ren, gave him a handsome order. On May 
4, he paid Mr. Green another visit. He was 
then professedly on his way to Ireland, and 
having about him a large sum of money, 
asked Green to take charge of it during his 
absence. Green hesitated to take the re- 
sponsibility, but remarked the branch Bank 
of England was in Burlington Gardens close 
by, and offered to introduce Warren there. 
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This was done, and Warren opened an ac- 
count by a deposit of twelve hundred pounds. 
He gave his name as Frederick Albert War- 
ren, and his address as Golden Cross Hotel. 
He paid in and drew out moneys to a consid- 
erable amount, and shortly began to offer 
bills for discount. They bore the best of 
names, and were discounted without hesita- 
tion. On the 17th of June, 1873, a bill of 
Rothschild’s for four thousand five hundred 
pounds was offered, and was discounted in 
due course. 

Having thus gained, by transactions in 
genuine bills, the confidence of the bank 
authorities, the supposed Warren commenced 
operations of another kind. Bills came in 
thick and fast for discount, still bearing the 
same first-class names, — Rothschild, Bly- 
denstein, Suse and Sibeth, ete.; but they 
were now cleverly executed forgeries. The 
bank continued to discount without suspicion. 
Naturally, however, it paid in its own notes, 
of which the numbers were recorded, and 
which, when it was discovered that the bills 
were forged, would be difficult to realize. 
Bidwell, in order to dispose of these and to 
diminish the chances of identification, 
opened an account in another name (Horton) 
at the Continental Bank. Here he paid in 
the notes received from the Bank of Eng- 
land, taking French and German money in 
exchange, Hills—under the name of Noyes 
—acting as his clerk. Sometimes, by way 
of variety, Hills changed notes into gold at 
the Bank of England itself, alleging that the 
coin was for export; but the gold so obtained 
was brought back again by Macdonnell, and 
exchanged for fresh notes, which, thus ob- 
tained, would have no obvious connection 
with the original fraud. George Bidwell 
undertook what may be called the manufac- 
turing department, namely, the preparation 
of the plates, and the printing of the bill- 
forms for the forgeries. By thus dividing 
their labors, and working each in a distinct 
department of the fraud, the gang hoped to 
evade discovery until they had made what 
they regarded as a sufficient haul, when they 
would doubtless have retired to foreign 
climes to enjoy the fruits of their labors. 
How much further they would have gone it 
is impossible to say, for they had already 
forged bills to the amount of $102,217, 9s. 
7d., when a happy oversight led to their de- 
tection. Two bills for one thousand pounds 
each, professedly accepted by Messrs. Bly- 
denstein, and payable three months after 
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sight,’? were not ‘sighted,’ that is, the 
date of acceptance was not inserted. <A 
clerk of the bank was sent to Messrs. Bly- 
denstein’s to get the omission rectified, and 
was met by the startling information that 
the bills were forgeries. With some little 
trouble, the w! ole of the gang were arrest- 
ed, and after a trial lasting eight days, were 
convicted, and sentenced to penal servi- 
tude. 

The cases we have just described afford 
an unusually forcible illustration of the good 
old-fashioned maxim, that ‘ Honesty is the 
best policy.’? If dishonesty ever were a 
paying game, it should be in the case of such 
men as these, with so much ability em- 
ployed, playing for such heavy stakes, and 
with schemes so carefully planned. And 
yet, what must the life of such a schemer 
be? Fauntleroy, we are told, did for years 
the work of three clerks, in order to conceal 
his frauds. Fare as sumptuously, entertain 
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as lavishly as he may, the schemer must live 
with every nerve strained, in constant dread 
of detection, ever feeling the thief-takers’ 
hand on his collar, the steel of the handcuffs 
upon his wrists. In most instances, he 
does not derive even a transient benefit from 
his crime. Where there is a temporary suc- 
cess, as in the case of Fauntleroy, the pro- 
ceeds of one forgery are perforce devoted to 
make good another, or the money gained by 
fraud is squandered in unprofitable specula- 
tions. And sooner or later, the end is sure 
tocome. The most watchful of men cannot 
be always on his guard. Some day, a little 
slip is made, perhaps the mere omission of a 
date, as in Bidwell’s case, or an incautious 
remark, as in that of Mathison, and then 
the dock and a violent death, or, even under 
the present merciful regime, long years 
spent in the convict’s garb, living on con- 
vict’s fare, and herding with the very dregs 
of humanity. 


AN AUTHENTIC GHOST STORY. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Y gr.n ‘fa her (said the narrator of the 

story, an old and highly esteemed friend) 
died at the age of eighty, after a long, useful 
and measurably happy life; and he went to 
the grave with the immovable conviction 
that he once saw a supernatural appearance; 
in other words, that the spirit of a departed 
friend had appeared to his sight. 

I have often heard him relate this singular 
affair; and though I was, when he died, a 
young collegian, witha profound opinion of 
my own acquirements and a general contempt 
for the ignorance or superstition of these who 
professed a belief in visitations from the 
spirit world; yet the serious, thoughtful man- 
ner of my grandfather whenever telling this 
incident of his life, and the knowledge that 
he honestly believed that what had appeared 
to him was indeed a spectre of his friend, 
have ever caused me to treat this particular 
ghost story with respect. I may say this 
much, and still claim that my grandfather 
was laboring under some hallucination or op- 
tical delusion upon the occasion. He him- 
self always stoutly maintained that he was 
perfectly calm at the time, and in his usual 


robust health; and that the delusion, under 
the circumstances, was simply impossible. 

I should also say that he was a man of 
strong mind, not at all given to the exercise 
of imagination, and that prior to this occur- 
rence he was an avowed unbeliever in the 
appearance of disembodied spirits to mortal 
eyes. Withthis introduction, I offer this nar- 
rative, putting it in my own language, in order 
that I may abbreviate it. 

My grandfather passed succinctly through 
the common school, the high school and 
the college at G , Where he was born 
and reared. He had proposed to follow a 
profession, but his father having emigrated 
to the far West some years before his gradu- 
ation, and dying there, left considerable prop- 
erty in land and buildings which required 
oversight; and the presence of the only sur- 
viving son being imperatively needed there 
to settle up the estate, my grandfather reluct- 
antly abandoned his project, and like a good 
son and brother, devoted the best years of his 
early manhood to the care and support of his 
mother and his two minor sisters. I may 
say, in passing, that the path of duty proved 
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in the end the way to wealth and comfort for 
him, and that, independent of the all-suffi- 
cient reason which he found in a sense of 
duty, he never regretted the removal from 
G and the consequent relinquishment of 
his plans and purposes. 

But there were those at G——who did re- 
gret it, and none more keenly than Arthur 
Marley, his chum, his room-mate-in short, 
his bosom friend. Their intimacy had be- 
gun at school, when neither of them was 
more than ten years old; had continucd 
through their collegiate course, and was clos- 
er at the time of separation than ever be- 
fore. 

There was a striking contrast, physically, 
between the two. My grandfather was tall 
and broad-shouldered, almost burly in form, 
with full, florid face and the most robust 
health; while Marley was rather under-sized, 
slender in body and limb, with a pale, sickly 
face, and a pair of eyes that burned with in- 
tellectual fire of almost preternatural brillian- 
ey. Their friendship had begun while they 
were mere boys, having its origin in the 
heartiness with which my grandfather came 
forward to champion the other against the 
petty tyrannies of the bullies of the school; 
and as they grew up together, the very dif- 
ferences in their bodily and mental organiza- 
tion served to draw them together. Marley 
was a profound and indefatigable student, 
and had a rare sweetness of disposition and 
a zealous attachment for the few he loved. 
My «ancestor, although less in intellect and 
scholarship than Marley, had a cool, correct 
judgment, and a knowledge of men which 
the other lacked, and also a firm will. It 
may be seen from this imperfect outline that 
the two were unusually adapted to make a close 
and enduring friendship, since the defects of 
body and mind of the one were so well sup- 
plied by the other. And their friendship 
was of the warmest and truest kind; it was 
one of those rare and beautiful attachments 
which do honor to the heads and hearts of 
men. 

**T don’t think that Damon and Pythias 
could have loved each other better than 
Arthur Marley and I did,’ was my grand- 
father’s habitual expression, in sseaking of 
it. And it conveys more than I can in any 
other language. 

It must have been a terrible shock to 
Marley when he learned what my grand- 
father’s new plans in life were. He was in- 
consolable for a whole day at the idea of 


parting, and though he soon saw that his 
friend could in honor and duty to his own 
kin do nothing else than he proposed to do, 
he did not cease to deplore the necessity 
which parted them until the sorrowful mo- 
ment arrived. 

‘** It is very hard to lose you, Charley,” he 
said, ‘“‘after my mind has settled down to 
the delightful prospect of three years of pro- 
fessional study with you, and after that, 
who knows but we might have associated to- 
gether in business for life? And now you 
are going to spoil all this by burying your- 
self away off in the wilds of the West, where 
I may never see you again.” 

“It is hard, Arthur,’”? my grandfather 
would respond, ‘‘ but you know the adage, 
‘ Man proposes—God disposes.’ ”’ 

“It is so hard to let you go!” the poor 
boy would persist. ‘‘All my relatives are 
dead, and you are the only one I care a 
straw about. I don’t feel complete without 
you, Charley. I do want you by me to lean 
on over the rough ways of life, and I shall 
feel half dead when you are gone.” 

My grandfather was deeply pained him- 
self at the near prospect of a separation, and 
much affected by the grief of his friend; and 
he cheered him as well he could by telling 
him that they would meet again soon, and 
that he should set an early day for his friend 
to visit him in his Western home. 

The night before his departure they were 
sitting together in their room, almost too 
sad for speech, in anticipation of the mor- 
row. Mariey had been sitting for some mo- 
ments with one hand on my relative’s knee, 
his eyes on the floor, when he suddenly 
looked up and asked :— 

‘* Do you believe in presentiments ? ” 

‘**T can’t say that I do,”’ was the reply. 

‘**T do, however; and I have had one of 
unusual force and clearness for the past 
week. It is that we two shall never meet 
again in the flesh, after tomorrow.”’ 

** Stuff!’ said my grandfather. ‘+ You'll 
see me on my farm in a year from now.” 

**T believe what I have told you,’’ Marley 
quietly but firmly persisted, ‘* that we shall 
never meet again, as men. I know very 
well, my dear friend, that you utterly disre- 
gard the supernatural in this life, and laugh 
at post-mortem apparitions. I, on the con- 
trary, firmly believe in them, and I believe 
that if you and I should now solemnly agree 
that the one who first dies shall appear to 
the other in the same friendly aspect that 
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we now bear, the compact would be ful- 
filled.” 

What nonsense! ”’ 

**] think otherwise. 
with me?” 

‘*T see no harm in making the promise,” 
said the other, laughing, ‘‘ always providing 
that I am permitted to come.” 

Give me your hand on that.”’ 

So they shook hands over the agreement, 
my grandfather jocosely, and Marley, as he 
always said, with the most sorrowful face he 
ever saw. 

For three years after the removal of my 
relative to the West, he corresponded quite 
regularly with Marley. He had addressed 
himself resolutely to the settlement of 
his father’s estate; and finding it much 
involved, and threatened with foreclo- 
sures which he knew would be disastrous, 
he went to work to clear off the land, and 
manufacture tim»er from the wilderness. 
With a great deal of perseverance, and after 
many discouragements, he succeeded in get- 
ting a small sawmill in operation; and this 
was the beginning of a business which ulti- 
mately relieved the land from debt and en- 
richei him to his heart’s content. There 
was a great deal of hard work done, and a 
great deal of roughing before this consum- 
mation was reached; but at the end of three 
years he was fairly launched upon the tide 
of prosperity, and he knew that all he 
wished to do would be done in half a score 
more of years, if his life and health were 
spared. 

Arthur had not visite‘! him at the end of 
the first year, as he had anticipated, nor at 
the end of the second. He wrote that he 
was studying hard for his diploma in a uni- 
versity of medicine, and that, hara as it was 
to wait, he had succeeded in persuading 
himself that it would be better for him to 
defer the longed-for visit until he could 
come with his degree, ready to settle in his 
friend’s neighhorhood, if there seemed to be 
an opening. My grandfather wrote back, 
heartily assenting to the proposition, and 
assuring Marley that he was quite sure he 
could find an advantageous practice there. 
This matter being settled to their mutual 
satisfaction, their correspondence was con- 
tinued in the same friendly and loving spirit 
that had characterized their association at 
G—. 

The time appointed by Arthur for his 
coming was drawing nigh. He was expect- 


Will you promise 


ed to arrive about the end of July, and it 
was now the first of the month. My ances- 
tor’s mother and sisters had the necessary 
preparations almost completed, as he had 
requested them to be timely with them. 

‘Tt is just like Arthur to get over impa- 
tient, and surprise us three weeks in ad- 
vance,’ he said. ‘‘I shouldn’t wonder to 
have him walk in here any day.”’ 

But that he really did not expect his 
friend’s arrival much short of the time is 
evidenced by the fact that on one Sabbath 
morning, the 8th of July, as he distinctly re- 
membered, he sat down in his room to 
write him a letter. The mails were slow of 
transit in those days of stage-coach and 
canal-boat, and full two weeks would be re- 
quired for this letter to reach its destination. 
He had dated the sheet and written ‘‘ Dear 
Arthur,” when he became aware of the 
presence of another person in the room. 

The chamber where he sat, I should ex- 
plain, was at the head of the main stairs, 
which were quite wide. The door leading 
out of the room was closed, and there were 
no other means of ingress except by the win- 
dows, which were fifteen feet from the 
ground. 

I say that he became aware of the pres- 
ence of another person in the room; how he 
became aware of it he himself could not ex- 
plain. Nor do I think that this alone would 
be any indication of supernatural influence; 
for it is within the actual experience of 
most of us that the presence of a human 
being behind us will often be detected by us 
in some mysterious way, with no help of 
eyes, ears, or the sense of touch. My grand- 
father sat with his writing-table against the 
window, which he faced as he sat, and with 
his back tothe door. With the half-formed 
thought that his younger sister, a mischiev- 
ous spirit, had softly entered to frighten 
him (although he had heard no sound what- 
ever), he abruptly turned half round in his 
chair. 

Not six fect from him, about one-half way 
between him and the door, stood Arthur 
Marley. He was habited very much as he 
use to be three years before; his face was 
thin and pale, and his eyes brilliant as then. 
Tlis face wore a sweet, yet a most sad smile, 
and the look that my relative encountered 
was one of the most yearning tender- 
ness. 

Why, Arthur, God bless you, my boy! ”’ 
my grandfather cried, jumping up. “1 
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thought you'd steal a march on us, and 
here you are. Welcome, with all my 
heart!” 

He advanced as he spoke, holding forth his 
hand. To his astonishment, the figure re- 
ceded as he moved toward it. He paused, it 
paused; he advanced again, it again receded. 
Continuing to approach it, he saw it retire 
before him, without the motion of a person 
walking, but with a noiseless, wavy motion; 
and with the same expression upon its face, 
it vanished before his eyes. 

Not until then did the thought possess my 
grandfather's mind that he was visited by a 
supernatural apparition; and when that idea 
presented itself, immediately upon the 
strange disappearance of the figure, the 
recollection of his compact with Marley, 
three years before, at once occurred to him. 
He had no fright, either during the appear- 
ance of the presence or after it had gone; 
but that he was amazed and awe-struck he 
always admitted. Yet he thought that four 
strokes of the pendulum could not have been 
told after its disappearance before his sister 
rushed breathless into the room. 

Has Mr. Marley come, Charles? was 
her eager question. 

**No. Why do you ask?” he stammer- 
ed. 

‘** Well, who was it just came out of this 
room, and down-stairs ? I met him on the 
stairs, and he didn’t even look at me; and I 
thought he went about very queer, without 
making any noise.” 

‘“*In God’s name, what did it look like ?”’ 
the startled brother exclaimed. 

In the fewest possible words the girl de- 
scribed the mysterious figure that had just 
quitted the chamber. 

My grandfather rushed out of the room 
and down the stairs. He searched the out- 
side and the inside of the house, and al- 
though two or three persons were standing 
so that they must have seen the entrance in- 
to or exit from the house by either front or 
rear door, of any person, they solemnly de- 
clared that they had seen no such figure as 


as he described. It was seen only by him 
and his sister. 

The feelings and emotions of my grand- 
father after this apparition I will not at- 
tempt to describe; I will merely say as he 
said, that he was fully prepared for the tid- 
ings of the death of his friend that reached 
him about three weeks after. The mournful 
news came in a letter from a classmate who 
resided at G——. 

‘** Poor Arthur,” it said, ‘died with your 
name on his lips. He was full of the expec- 
tation of seeing you soon, and in unusual 
health and spirits, when, on the evening of 
the 7th of July, he was attacked by a malig- 
nant fever that has been raging here. The 
best medical help could do nothing for him; 
he grew rapidly worse during the night, 
and expired about eight o’clock. He talked 
of you continually, and hardly a minute be- 
fore he breathed his last, he whispered in 
my ear:— 

‘***T shall see dear Charley a great deal 
quicker now, but maybe I’ll not be ablg¢ to 
speak to him. Do you write to him and tell 
him that 1 blessed him with my last words.’ 

‘* Poor fellow, I suppose kis head was 
wandering, though nothing but his talk 
would have shown it. We all sympathize 
deeply with you.” 

My grandfather uniformly concluded the 
story much in these words:— 

‘**If any one asks me whether I have any 
doubt that the spiritual part of my dear 
friend visited me, in fulfilment of his prom- 
ise, immediately upon its separation from 
the body, I answer no, not the slightest. It 
was seen by two witnesses, my sister and 
myself, at different places, at different 
times, and by each unknown to the other. 
To doubt, under all the circumstances of the 
case, would be to trifle with an irresistible 
conclusion. I cannot explain it, any more 
than I can explain the mystery of the future 
state itself. I can only point to my dying 
friend, with his strong, passionate yearning 
to be with me, and say, ‘ With God nothing 
is im>ossible.’ ”’ 
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THE TRAGEDY OF THE TARANTULAS. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD, 


T was night in Tombstone. The lights of 
the miners’ cottages upon the hillsides 
shimmered through the purple darkness, 
and the cold wind that blew down from the 
distant Dragoon Mountains bore a hint of 
the spice of pines. Along Allen street a 
motley throng surged to and fro, and a babel 
of discordant voices rose and fell like the 
grass of a meadow swept by a summer 
breeze. 

Bissell Waverly, the young foreman of 
the Moccasin Mine, was picking his way in 
and out through the crowd, eagerly scan- 
ning the faces of the passing pedestrians. 
He paused now and then to gaze searching- 
ly in at the wide-open door of a popular sa- 
loon, only to continue on his way with a con- 
stantly growing look of anxiety upon his 
countenance. In his shanty, far up on the 
side of one of the barren gulches which 
pierce the hills, hidden under the bedding of 
his cot, was a bit of ore found by chance in 
one of the long-deserted winzes of the mine. 
It had been intrusted to his care by the su- 
rerintendent but an hour before, with in- 
junction that he should immediately set out 
in search of Barlow, the assayer, and have 
it tested. 

There had been among the miners, during 
“he month that had just passed, a great deal 
of dissatisfaction which m ght, at any mo- 
ment, ripen to a revolt if they knew that a 
vein of wonderful richness had been struck, 
and so perfect secrecy was deemed advisable 
in testing the new find.” 

‘‘Our fortunes are made, Waverly, if this 
turns out as I am justified in thinking it 
will,”’ the superintendent had said to him 
confidentially, as he was about to depart for 
town in the fast gathering twilight. 

Joyous anticipations lent speed to the 
young man’s movements; he struck into a 
swinging gait, aud hurried down the path 
that wound like a serpent through the gulch- 
es and out of the hills. He felt that at last 
he was on the eve of the success for which 
he had so long waited and prayed. By con- 
stant and untiring exertion he had attained 
the position he at presen. occupied, pur- 
chased a share in the mine, and now his 
fondest hopes and most sanguinary dreams 


seemed about to be realized. He told him- 
self that he would soon go back to his feeble, 
gray-haired mother, and the sweet, trustful 
girl to whom he bade good-bye in what was 
to him the “‘ long ago.”’ 

For an hour he paced the crowéed streets 
of Tombstone and haunted the favorite re- 
sorts of the assayer, Barlow, in vain. But 
finally he found himself face to face with 
that individual, who, with a number of his 
particular friends, was about entering a con- 
cert hall where a sprightly danuese from 
*Frisco was charming the hearts of the mi- 
ners. 

** Well, Waverly,”’ said Barlow, when the 
young man had drawn him aside and com- 
municated his errand, ‘‘in the course of half 
an hour I will be with yeu, but it is impossi- 
ble to get away from my friends at once. 
They would not listen to such a thing. 
Wait fer me at your cabin, will you?” 

Waverly assented, and leaving behind the 
noise and glare of the principal Tombstone 
thoroughfare, struck out for the quiet hills 
which the newly-risen moon was silvering. 
The sunset glow had not yet died away from 
the sky, and the purple mountain peaks, 
many miles away, seemed to be brought al- 
most within access by the rosy brightness. 
Waverly lingered long upon the doorstep cf 
his cabin, watching the grayness gradually 
gain the ascendancy, and not until the last 
faint hixt of crimson expired did he enter 
his cosy abode and close the dosr. It was 
not often that he took the precaution to fast- 
en the substantial oaken barrier, but upon 
this particular evening something prompted 
him to push the bar of iron into its socket. 
Barlow, who shortly afterward arrived, 
railed at him for having done so, and the 
younger man laughingly admitted that he 
thought himself foolish. But an uncomfort- 
able feeling, which he could not shake off, 
had taken possession of him. During the 
time they were assaying the ore, in the little 
fire below the entrance to the mine, he found 
himself starting at his own shad.w, now 
and then, and listening to little noises ina 
manner, which, on any other occasion, he 
would have designated as absurd. 

It was ten o’clock before their task was 
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accomplished. Both men hung with flushed 
faces over the liftle fall of silver and gold 
which was the result of their evening’s toil. 

‘* Waverly,’’ Barlow said, ‘‘ you are a lucky 
man! ” 

The face of the young foreman grew pale 
with joy. 

‘* Then you think the vein will prove all 
that this leads us to expect?” he asked. 

“It will be the richest thing in Tomb- 
stone,’’ said the assayer. 

They extinguished the light in the assay 
office, and secured the door. 

‘Shall you see the superintendent to- 
night ?”’ Barlow demanded, as they paused 
without. 

“‘T think not,” Waverly said, ‘“‘as I per- 
ceive there is no sign of life at his cottage. 
The family retire early, you know. Morning 
will be soon enough.”’ 

Barlow nodded. 

‘**Come down to my shanty, won’t you?” 
Waverly went on, ‘‘ we can talk about the 
matter over a game of cribbage. I shan’t 
feel like sleeping for hours.” 

‘** Pll be glad to join you as soon as I run 
over to my cabin,” said the assayer, and 
with that they parted. 

In spite of the difference in their ages, a 
firm friendship had sprung up between 
these two men. There was something in 
Barlow’s frank, reckless nature that ap- 
pealed to Waverly, and he had from the first 
been drawn toward him; while Barlow, in 
turn, greatly admired the many sterling 
qualities of his j-nior. They were in the 
habit of smoking and playing cribbage to- 
gether; a game of which each was particu- 
larly fond, and a week seldom passed that 
did not see them, at least during one even- 
ing, thus engaged. 

Waverly went toward his abode in high 
spirit. He thrust his hands deep into his 
pockets with the air of a man who is thor- 
oughly contented. He looked up at the 
moonlight-flooded sky and broke into a mer- 
ry whistle. He thought, with joy that over- 
flowed his heart and permeated his whole 
being, of his interview with the superin- 
tendent on the morrow. His eyes sparkled 
as he pictured how the tall, bright-eyed, 
gray-haired man would grasp him by the 
hand and rejoice with him in their mutual 
good fortune. 

A sharp sound suddenly startled him. It 
was the noise made by the dislodging of a 
piece of rock or earth, which rattled down 
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the side of the gully along the bank of 
which the path that he was following led. 
Such an occurrence was not uncommon, but 
he knew that his own foot had not detached 
the loose earth, and all the fears of some im- 
pending danger, that he had forgotten after 
assaying the ore, now surged over him, and 
chilled him to the heart. Waverly was any- 
thing but a coward, yet he was sensitive and 
easily impressed. He wheeled quickly, fan- 
cying that possibly Waverly had returned 
from his cabin and was hurrying on to over- 
take him. Nothing met his gaze but two 
clufts of cactus with their ghostly blades 
glimmering in the moonlight. 

‘‘Pshaw! what a fool I am becoming,”’ he 
said aloud, yet he started on at a brisker 
pace, now and then casting an apprehensive 
glance over his shoulder, and at lergth 


stood, quite out of breath, at the door of his_ 


cabin. He paused for a moment and looked 
and listened. 

He could hear distinctly the monotonous 
pulsation of the engines at the mouth of the 
mine, and could see the black smoke, pillar 
on pillar, starward from the enormous pipes. 
No other sound fell upon his ear; he could 
detect no living object, not even a stray bur- 
ro wandering aimlessly amid the rocks and 
shoots of cactus. He seated himself upon 
the doorstep and waited for his companion. 
Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed and he did 
not appear. Waverly grew uneasy. Bar- 
low was usually promptness itself; what 
could have detained him ? 

Finally he heard the sound of footsteps. 
He listened intently. Then he discovered 
the form of a man staggering toward the 
cabin like one intoxicated. He sprang to 
his feet and ran to meet him, for he knew 
that it was Barlow. He now saw him dis- 
tinctly in the moonlight. His clothes were 
smeared with blood, and his face was like 
that of a corpse. 

For God’s sake, man,” cried Waverly, 
grasping him by the arm and supporting 
him, ‘‘ what has happened to you? what vil- 
lains have done this ?”’ 

“The Pugsleys,”’ gasped the assayer, 
‘‘waylaid me, wanted to know about the 
new vein, I told them I knew nothing,— 
tried to escape. They stabbed me and left 
me for dead,—they’ll be here in a minute,— 
went to search my cabin—fly, fly, my dear 
friend—oh! my side!’ and the assayer fell 
lifeless into the arms of Bissel Waverly. 

For a moment’s space the young man did 
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not move. His faculties seemed numbed by 
the sudden terrible shock. Then recovering 
himself with a start, he tenderly lifted the 
breathless body of his friend and bore it into 
the cabin. Placing it upon the cot in one 
corner of the room, he reverently bowed up- 
on his knees for a moment, then covered the 
face and form, and went back toward the 
doorway and listened. Hearing no ap- 
proaching footsteps, he seized a hammer 
and two large iron staples, one of which he 
drove firmly into the exterior of the oaken 
door, and the other into the thick post which 
formed the casing. Then having secreted 
under the doorstep without, the bar with 
which he had secured the door early in the 
evening, he took his station near the loop- 
hole, about a foot square, which served as a 
window, and waited, with throbbing heart, 
the coming of the two most desperate char- 
acters in the county of Cochise,—the twin 
brothers, Pete and Tom Pugsley. 

. He was not left long in suspense. Ere 
many moments passed he saw two forms 
leap into the bright moonlight before his 
cabin door. One of the men struck the 
sturdy oak sharply with his knife hilt, and 
gruffly demanded an entrance. 

‘‘What’s wanted?” asked Waverly. 

‘‘ We want a social leetle talk with you,” 
said one of the Pugsleys with a chuckle 
which the young foreman heard and shud- 
dered. 

He made a pretense of unbarring the 
door, threw it open, and stood, bare-headed 
and empty-handed before them. Their as- 
tonishment at his coolness was evident. 

Well, gentlemen, will you walk in and 
tell me what I can do for you?” 

Suspicious that he had prepared a snare 
for them, they hesitated. 

‘** Walk in and I’ll strike a light,’’ Waver- 
ly said again. * 

‘“No yer needn’t,”’ said one of them ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘ moonlight is gvod enough for our 
‘ biz,’ eh, Pete?” 

They entered and advanced toward the 
middle of the room and looked around. 


| Waverly’s heart stood still with fear lest they 


should discover the inanimate form upon 
the cot, but the moonlight that flooded the 
floor threw the little bed into the shadow, 
and the spokesman, having satisfied himself 
that there was not a fourth present, turned 
to Waverly and said with a brutal smile,— 
*‘Now, young man, if yer know what is 
good for that delicate skin of yours, you 


won’t come any games on us, but jest hand 
over what we want to see.’ We hear you’ve 
struck a rich vein in the moccasin, and we 
want to look at that ‘ button’ you and Bar- 
low assayed tonight,—mere matter of curi- 
osity, yer know,” this last with a leer at his 
companion. 

‘Why, certainly, you’ll find it over there 
in that box with a glass cover, together with 
anumber of others It’s the largest, you 
can’t mistake it.’’ 

With delighted exclamations both sprang 
toward the spot signified. In the dim light 
they could see but indistinctly, yet there 
upon a roughly constructed stand, stood the 
box to which Waverly had pointed, divided 
into many curious little compartments. In 
their eagerness both tore off the cover and 
plunged their hands in to seize the precious 
metal which they supposed was there. But 
they encountered instead, great hairy insects 
that ran with deadly agility up their hands 
and arms, stinging and biting them inces- 
santly with their poisonous fangs. They 
had, in their savage greed, opened the box 
in which Waverly had imprisoned his collec- 
tion of living tarantulas, and the poisonous 
insects were now working their destruction. 

The young foreman closed the door, forced 
the bar through the firmly-fastened staples, 
and the two murderers were alone with their 
victim and his avengers. Their cries and 
blasphemies were frightful to hear as they 
strove in vain to batter down the walls of 
the stout cabin, tried to force their clumsy 
bodies through the narrow window, or fought 
with savage fury the enemies they could not 
see. 

With their awful shouts ringing in his 
ears, Waverly fled from the spot toward the 
house of the superintendent. Half an hour 
afterward silence reigned in the cabin, and 
when, a few moments later, the door was 
unbarred, and Waverly and the superintend- 
ent entered the room, there upon the floor 
before them lay the bodies of the two des- 
peradoes, self-slain to escape the tortures of 
deadly poison; their distorted features and 
swollen arms telling the agony they endured 
before they resorted to suicide to put an end 
to their torments. Over the revolting 
corpses swarmed the tarantulas, seemingly 
exultant in their terribly fatal work. 


Bissel Waverly is a happy man today. 
The wilds of Arizona see his face no more. 
He has returned to his old home*and made 
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ROSIE. 


BY MRS. MASIE PRESTON. 


GLORIOUS morning in early autumn. 

The bright sun was streaming in 
through the half-closed Venetian blinds, and 
fell in chequered patterns of light and shade 
upon the snowy tablecloth. Two persons 
were seated at the breakfast-table—one a 
man of thirty or thereabouts, tall and stal- 
wart, with a pale, resolute face and dark, 
thoughtful eyes—this was my brother Nor- 
man—the other a girl of nineteen, brown- 
haired and brown-eyed, with a lithe, willowy 
figure and a bright brunette face—this was 
myself. 

‘* Maude!” said Norman suddenly, with- 
out raising his eyes from the letter he was 
perusing. 

I looked up from my own closely-written 
sheet and waited to hear more. 

** Maude! ”’ 

Yes, dear; I’mlistening. Whatis it?” 

‘* Leslie says he has got a short leave and 


’ will be down with us early next week. Is’nt 


that good news, Maude? And, what is 
more, he is to bring a companion with 
him.”’ 

‘““A companion? Oh, a dog, I suppose! 
Well, I’m awfully glad Leslie is coming, and 
I hope he’ll enjoy himself; but I wish he 
wouldn’t bring that dog. If it begins to 
fight with Pixie, we shall never be out of 
hot water, for I wouldu’t have Pix hurt for 
the world; would I, doggie? ”’ 

’ Norman smiled mischievously as I caught 
up the tiny black spaniel which lay upon the 
hearthrug. 

**T don’t think you need to be so alarmed 
for the safety of your favorite, Maude,”’ he 
said; ‘‘for, as well as I can make out, Les- 
lie’s companion will not be a four-footed 
animal.”’ 

‘“What do you mean, Norman ?”’ I cried, 
aghast. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say+—”’ 

“That Leslie has got married? Well, 
not exactly; but this looks odd, doesn’t it ?” 
He reopened the letter and read:— 

“‘The Colonel is a brick, and has given 
me a month’s leave, so you may expect me 
at the Beeches early next week. I shall 
bring Rosie with me; so tell Maude to have 
a room got ready. Give her my love, and 
believe me, 

Ever your affectionate brother, 
LESLIE LISLE.” 


Here Norman looked up, and, catching 
sight, I suppose, of the blank consternation 
depicted on my forlorn-looking visage, burst 
into a hearty fit of laughter. I felt inclined 
to cry. 

‘*T don’t see what there is to laugh at, 
Norman,” I said plaintively; ‘“‘ I think it’s 
perfectly dreadful. I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved that Leslie could do such a thing. 
How dare he get married without saying a 
word about it to one of his relatives? He 
might have told us, at all events, even if he 
didn’t ask ouradvice. But I dare say, after 
all, it isn’t his fault, poor fellow! He was 
led into it by that designing creature.” 
Then suddenly—‘I wish you wouldn’t 
laugh, Norman; this horrid woman is com- 
ing here, and I know I shall hate her—and 
I’m very unhappy—and——”’ A great sob 
effectually prevented the egress of further 
words and stopped Norman’s laughter ina 
moment. 

‘¢ Why, I didn’t mean to hurt you, little 
Maude!” he said, drawing me upon his 
knee, and passing his hand gently over my 
hair, as was his fashion when he wished to 
soothe me. ‘ But you took the whole thing 
for granted with such solemn seriousness 
that I couldn’t help laughing. I’m quite 
sure that Leslie wouldn’t marry without 
consulting us on the subject—that it’s all a 


. mistake. Perhaps the fair Rosie is some 


distant cousin of ours who has advanced 
her claim to relationship. I remember my 
father’s telling me of some connections, 
whose name I cannot remember, living not 
very far from where Leslie is at present 
quartered. It might be one of those.” 

“It might,” I said dolefully; but I don’t 
think it is. ‘‘There’s one thing certain, 
though; and that is, that whoever it is, she’s 


coming here, and I’m certain to hate her. — 


And what shall I do? I'll have to be al- 
ways with her, you know, because I’m the 
lady of the house. I wish Aunt Marston 
hadn’t chosen this particular time for going 
off on along visit. If I had her here she’d 
be some sort of a shield.” _ 

‘*But can’t you ask some one here in- 
stead,’ suggested Norman, “ by way of a 
counter-irritant, you know ?” 

‘““Tt’s a splendid plan!” I exclaimed, 
brightening up directly. ‘‘I’ll ask Helen 
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Charteris to spend a month with me. I had 
a letter from her this morning, and I’m sure 
she’ll come.”’ 

‘*¢ And will she fight your battles with the 
other lady?” 

“Fight my battles! Why, I never saw 
Helen in a passion in my life. No, indeed! 
she will act as peacemaker. It would never 
do to have any one here that would lose her 
temper with—with—this woman,’”’ I said, 
with bitter scorn; ‘‘for then, you see, they 
would come to me to settle their disputes, 
and I’d be sure to please neither, but just 
get abused by both.” 

‘Hard lines, Maude,’’—with a queer little 
smile; but I suppose Miss—Charteris, was it 
you said ?—will keep things straight for you?”’ 

sure she will,’’ said I, confidently. 
‘‘She’s awfully nice, and quite pretty, too, 
besides having a good fortune. If Leslie 
weren’t married already, she would make a 
nice match for him. But perhaps he isn’t; 
at all events, I think I won’t believe it until 
I hear more about it. And, any way I’m 
glad Helen is coming; I’d like her for a sis- 
ter-in-law.”’ 

little monkey!” said Norman, 
playfully pinching my cheek as he set me 
down and arose. ‘You are a confirmed 
match-maker, already. You’ll be marrying 
me next—against my will, too, probably.” 
Then, in a graver tone—‘‘I have business 
to settle with Edwards, Maude, and I shall 
be occupied all the morning. Don’t fret 
about Leslie; I’m quite certain it’s all a 
mistake.”’’ And, with the same old inexpli- 
cable smile hovering about his mouth, he 
turned and left the room. 

I had not much to do that morning; and, 
seeing Norman go out accompanied by his 
steward, and knowing that he would not get 
out of Edward’s clutches for the next three 
hours, I sat down to pen my invitation to 
Helen Charteris. She had been my best 

friend at school, and I still loved her dearly ; 

so the prospect of a visit from her was any- 
thing but a disagreeable one. I brightened 
considerably under the anticipation, and, by 
the time I joined Norman at luncheon, had 
regained all my cheerfulness once more. 


‘* Helen, can this be you? I scarcely re- 
cognize you! But there—that’s your own 
old smile! I’d know you anywhere by that. 
Welcome to the Beeches, dear—a hundred 
thousand welcomes! I hope you will enjoy 
your visit.’’ 


sure I shall,” said the sweet, clear 
voice. ‘‘I should enjoy visiting you any- 
where, you know, Maude; but this is such a 
lovely old place that one couldn’t help being 
happy in it. But why do you say you scarce- 
ly recognize me? Your memory can’t be so 
good as mine, dear; for I should know you 
anywhere, though you have changed a good 
deal, whilst I have scarcely altered at all.” 

‘* Nonsense, Helen; it is you who have 
changed! ” 

And, in truth, it was. I had not seen 
Helen Charteris from the time I left school, 
now two years back. She was then a girl 
verging on eighteen, tall and slight in fig- 
ure, with a face too thin and pale to be beau- 
tiful, though the expression was good and 
the features were delicately formed. Now 
she was almost twenty, a fair, graceful wo- 
man with a rounded, finely-formed figure, 
and a sweet, pure face, lit by tender, violet 
eyes and shaded by rippling masses of gold- 
brown hair. She was so lovely that I never 
tired of looking at her; and, when I ran into 
her room that night for a chat, it was almost 
as much to feast my eyes upon her fair, soft 
beauty as to talk over old times. And talk 
we did, with a vengeance, for Helen and I 
were never at a loss for topics of conversa- 
tion—the very similarity of our situations 
seemed to form a link of sympathy between 
us. She was, like myself, an orphan, richer 
than I in one respect, for she inherited a 
considerable fortune, but poorer in another, 
for she had no kind brothers like Leslie and 
Norman, to pet and spoil her, only a married 
half-sister many years older than herself, 
and an uncle with whom she lived, a tetchy, 
irritable old man, whose house could never 
be a home for her. 

** Do you know that you are not my only 
visitor, Helen?” I asked, after we had chat- 
ted for an hour, as only old school-fellows 
can, of by-gone days, of lessons learned to- 
gether, of punishments and rewards shared 
together, of happy tete-a-tetes together in 
the o!d school-room on holiday afternoons, of 
forbidden fruit—i. e., novels—devoured to- 
gether while some good-natured crony 
watched at the door, of pranks played to- 
gether—for in those old times Maude Lisle 
and Helen Charteris were seldom apart. 

Helen opened her violet eyes with wonder 
at my question. 

No, really!’ she exclaimed. ‘Then 
how is it that I didn’t see the others? 
There was no one at dinner but Mr. Lisle.’’ 
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You dear old goose!” I said, laughing, 
you do take up the very funniest ideas of 
things! Iam certain, now, that you fancy 
that I have three or four male bipeds stowed 
away in different parts of the house, and 
that I'm too jealous of your superior charms 
to let them look at you! ”’ 

‘* Now, Maude, don’t be absurd! ” 

** Well, I won’t, then. I'll be as sober 
and matter-of-fact as you like; and I’ll be- 
gin my reformation by informing you at 
once that my other visitors—who haven’t ar- 
rived yet, by-the-way—are only Leslie and 
his wife, I suppose,’’ I said, with a pitiful 
little smile and a sudden longing to put my 
head on Helen’s shoulder and ery. Her look 
of astonishment recalled me to myself. ‘I 
don’t know anything certain about it,” I 
hastened to explain, ‘‘and Norman thinks 
it’s all a mistake.” And then I told her of 
the letter, with its enigmatical message, and 
asked what conclusion she would draw from 
it. ‘They will be here tomorrow,” I added, 
“* so we will soon know; but, oh, I do hope 
he isn’t married! ”’ 

**T don’t think he is,”’ said Helen, after 
veflecting for a moment; ‘I think with 
your vroiner, that it is alla mistake. I dare 
say you will be quite astonished to find what 
a natural explanation there will be to what 
now seems so extraordinary. Good gra- 
cious! Can that be twelve o’clock? And I 
haven’t even brushed my hair yet! *’—pull- 
ing down about her shoulders as she spoke, 
thick masses of rippling gold. ‘‘ Go to bed, 
you incorrigible little chatterbox; you 
haven’t improved a bit since the days when 
mademoiselle used to call you ‘la petite babil- 
larde.’ ”’ 

‘Indeed, I have!” I retorted, laughing. 
“Tf you’d been debarred a gossip two whole 
years, you’d have talked more than an hour 
and a half when you got the opportunity.” 

‘*Two years! What does the child mean? 
Hadn’t you your brother and aunt to talk 
to?” 

**To gossip,”’ I said; ‘‘ and Norman never 
gossips, and Aunt Marston is deaf. Good 
night, dear; I hope you'll sleep well.” 

**Good night, littke Maude; let me echo 
your kind wish.” And so we parted. 

The next day was a very happy one. How 
could it be otherwise with Helen for my 
companion ? But still I could not help feel- 
ing a little fluttered whenever I thought of 
the expected arrivals; and, as the time fixed 
for their coming drew near, I got so fidgety 


that Norman and Helen could scarce refrain 
from laughing at my disturbed looks and ab- 
sent-minded answers. At length it was 
time to dress for dinner; and I went to my 
room, feeling that the mystery, if mystery 
there were, would soon be cleared up, for 
my brother and his companion were to ar- 
rive at half-past six, and it now wanted only 
ten minutes of that hour. Some instinct 
prompted me to put aside the pretty, light 
muslins and grenadines usually deemed 
good enough for home wear, and to don a 
pearl-gray silk richly trimmed with lace; 
and with a plain gold cross hanging from 
the broad black velvet ribbon round my 
neck, and one damask rose in my bodice and 
another in my hair, my toilet was complete. 

I left my own room and passed down the 
corridor into Helen’s. She was standing 
fully dressed before the glass, but turned as 
I entered, with a little ery of surprise and 
delight. 

‘*Queen Maude in all her splendor!” she 
exclaimed. What a pity there are no enthu- 
siastic lovers here to admire my bright 
Queen Rose of the rosebud garden of 
girls!” 

‘‘They wouldn’t even look at me while 
you were by,” I said with a laugh and a 
blush. 

A soft white hand was placed over my 
mouth, so I promised to make no more com- 
plimentary speeches; and then we went 
down-stairs to sit at one of the open draw- 
ing-room windows and watch for the new- 
comers. 

We had not long to wait; there was a dis- 
tant rumble, and then the sound of wheels 
upon the gravelled sweep could be distin- 
guished. My heart gave one great leap and 
then seemed to stand still; whilst Norman, 
forgetful of his uncovered head and evening 
dress, sprang through the low French win- 
dow, cleared the verandah at a bound, and 
ran swiftly down the grassy slope to meet 
them. My heart was beating madly now, 
and I leaned back in my chair, feeling faint 
and giddy for a few moments. When I 
opened my eyes again they had reached the 
door. I rose and hurried into the hall to 


receive Leslie’s warm kiss of greeting. 

‘Do you know that I haven’t come alone 
this time, Maude?” he cried gaily; and 
then a mist seemed to rise before my eyes, 
and I caught at one of the heavy oak chairs 
to save myself from falling; for I saw, as in 
a dream, a tall figure standing before me, 


and heard Leslie’s voice, coming, as it were, 
from afar off, saying, ‘‘ Allow me to present 
to your high-and-mightiness Lieutenant 
Royston Clifford, H. M.—th Regiment, alias 
‘Fair Rosamond,’ but bearing in every-day 
life the more commonplace cognomen of 
‘ Rosie.’ ”’ 

‘“‘Don’t chaff, Leslie, there’s a good fel- 
low,’’ said aZmellow, manly voice, its owner 
evidently struggling with a strong inclina- 
tion to laugh. ‘‘ You appear utterly bewil- 
dered Miss Lisle.”’ 

I dare say I did look bewildered—I know 
I felt so, for I made no response, but just 
stared blankly at the young man before me. 
He was a fine fellow to look at, fully six feet 
in height, broad-shouldered and deep- 
chested, with strong, sinewy limbs. But it 
was his face which most attracted my atten- 
tion, because of the delicate, almost femi- 
nine character of its beauty. For it was 
beautiful. The broad, white forehead 
crowned by thick curls of silky gold, the 
straight, clear-cut features, the deep, blue 
eyes, with their long, curling lashes—these 
were all beautiful, but with the beauty of a 
woman rather than of a man. Yet there 
was no weakness in the face; the lips, 
though arched and rosy as those of a girl, 
and parted now in a pleasant smile which 
displayed two rows of dazzling white teeth, 
could, I felt sure on occasion, lock them- 
selves very resolutely together under the 
sweep of the heavy blond moustache; the 
sleepy blue eyes could flash fire if they 
would. I thought of all this in a dazed, 
dreamy sort of way, as I stood and stared; 
and then the eyes concerning which I had 
just been speculating, flashed straight into 
my own and woke me from my trance. 

“You must really excuse me, Mr. Clif- 
ford,”’ I said, blushing. ‘Leslie isn’t a 
very clear correspondent, and his letter was 
80 enigmatically expressed that it led me to 
expect a lady.”’ 

‘““My unfortunate nickname caused the 
mistake, I suppose,” returned my vis-a-vis 
gravely, though I could see his lips quiver- 
ing in the attempt to suppress a smile. 

But Leslie straightway burst out laugh- 
ing. 

‘“* You thought that I was married, and 
Rosie was my wife! Norman toldme. It’s 
the best joke I ever heard. By Jove!” 

I looked up quickly, not, strange to say, 
at Leslie, who had uttered the exclamation, 
but at his friend, and caught the swift glance 
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of intense admiration in the eyes now 
turned toward the drawing-room door. I 
too, looked in that direction. Helen was 
standing in the doorway, the evening sun 
streaming full upon her face, glistening 


‘among the golden threads of her hair, fall- 


ing upon her blue silk dress and shimmering 
over its shining folds, flushing her fair 
cheeks and dancing in her violet eyes. She 
looked so radiantly lovely that I could not 
wonder at Leslie’s delighted astonishment, 
and his friend’s evident admiration. But, 
as I went through the ceremony of introduc- 
tion, my heart felt very heavy, though I 
could scarce tell why. I understood my 
feelings better during dinner, when I saw 
how much all three gentlemen devoted 
themselves to Helen; and over and over 
again I said sorrowfully to myself:— 

‘‘ What if 1 have done wrong in bringing 
Helen here? If the peace of mind of both 
my brothers be wrecked, I alone shall be to 
blame. If such happens, I shall never for- 
give myself; and, if he ’—as our new guest 
leaned across to address Miss Charteris—“‘ If 
he enters the list, I fear Leslie and my poor 
Norman will have but a frail chance. Oh, 
Helen, Heaven grant you may not prove a 
very Helen of Troy to us!” 

‘““The dinner was over, Mr. Clifford had 
bowed us ladies out, and now we were sit- 
ting in the drawing-room, looking out upon 
the verandah, the ivy-draped pillars of 
which ran along one whole side of the 
house. - 

‘* Well, Maude, what do you think of 
him ?”’ 

“Think of him?’ I echoed dreamily. 

** Why, what should I think of him but 
that he is just Leslie and nobody else?” 

‘‘T was not asking what you thought of 
Captain Lisle,’’ said Helen, laughing. ‘‘Of 
course I know perfectly well what is your 
opinion of your brother. I want to know 
what you think of Mr. Clifford.” 

‘*T think you ought to be better able to 
judge of his merits yourself,’’ I answered a 
little tartly; he spoke much more to you 
than to me.” 

‘“* Well, then, if you wish to know, I 
thought him very nice. And, oh, Maude, 
he is awfully handsome! Though that is 
scarcely the term either,’’ she continued re- 
flectively. ‘‘I think the word ‘ beautiful’ 
would describe him better, but you don’t 
hear it applied to men.”’ 

‘* Won’t you play something, Helen?” I 
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asked, breaking the silence which had fallen 
between us. 

Helen rose, and, seating herself at the 
piano dashed at once into a favorite compo- 
sition of mine, a little lied cf Mendelssohn’s 
known as “‘ The Bee’s Wedding.’’ She 
played with delicate touch and refined ex- 
pression, and the sweet, sportive melody 
rang out blithely on the scented evening air. 
Presently the last light notes were struck, 
there was a short pause, and then came a 
few slow, solemn chords, swelling gradually 
out into the sublime ‘‘Stabat Mater” of 
Rossini. For a few moments I listened 
dreamily to the sorrowful, tender beauty of 
the grand old hymn; and then my reverie 
was broken by the opening of the door, and 
the entrance of the gentlemen. Norman 
and Leslie went at once to the piano to lis- 
ten to the music and applaud the musician; 
but Mr. Clifford came straight up the room 
where I sat and planted himself opposite 
me in the deep recess of the window. There 
was silence for a time. 

you like that air, Miss Lisle?’ as 
the ‘‘ Stabat ” died away and Helen’s lissom 
fingers flew lightly over the keys and the 
** Chant des Naiades ”’ rippled out on the air. 

much indeed,” I answered, glanc- 
ing shyly up at the tall figure lounging oppo- 
site, half hidden in the shadow of the cur- 
tain. ‘It conjures up so many pleasant 
thoughts—the murmuring of fountains in 
the warm summer days, the ripple of the 
burn through the valley, the roar of the 
waterfall tumbling over the rocks.” 

‘**T am glad to find that you, too, appreci- 
ate its beauty; it has always been a great 
favorite of mine.” 

** You are fond of music, Mr. Clifford?” 

Very; I know no purer enjoyment than 
listening to such an air as that on such an 
evening as this.” 

**Helen plays very nicely,’’ I said, after a 
moment’s pause. 

“Yes. Does she sing as well? Her 
voice is so sweet in speaking, I should fan- 
cy she does.”’ 

“I will ask her to sing,’ I said, with a 
strange pang as I rose and approached the 
piano. ‘‘ Will you sing for us now, Helen? 
I am longing to hear your voice, and so, I 
am sure, are Norman and Leslie.”’ ‘“‘ And 
Mr. Clifford,’ I would have added, but 
the words seemed to stick in my throat. 
Surely I was not becoming envious of Hel- 
en’s superior talents for music! 
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I went back to my seat and looked 
through tear-dimmed eyes at the fading glo- 
ry in the west, whilst Helen’s clear, fresh. 
tones rang out in the pathetic ballad of 
** Auld Robin Gray.’”? She had a sweet, 
sympathetic voice, and possessed the 1are 
gift of throwing her whole heart and soul 
into the song she sung; and, as I listened, I 
thought of the sirens of old, and wondered 
if any man could withstand the double 
witchery of her voice and face. 

‘* A penny for your thoughts, Miss Lisle!’’ 
Mr. Clifford’s low, musical voice broke in 
pleasantly on my reverie. 

You don’t bid high enough, Mr. Clif- 
ford,’’ I said, laughing and blushing as I 
looked up. ‘I wouidn’t sell my thoughts 
for a great deal more than that.’’ 

‘*Indeed! Were they so pleasant then? 
I fancied you looked quite sad; but I sup- 
pose I was mistaken.”’ 

The grave, almost hurt tone startled me, 
and I said hastily :— 

‘* It wasn’t that—but I couldn’t tell you; ”’ 
then instantly repented my impulsive words, 
for he caught at their meaning with a rapid- 
ity very embarrassing to me. 

‘* If there was a difficulty in telling me, I 
presume it must have been because I was in 
some sort connected with the thought. Isn’t 
that so, Miss Lisle? And don’t you think 
it rather cruel to keep me in suspense ?”’ 

Here was a predicament! I could not tell? 
him that I had been thinking of him as my 
brothers’ probable rival in the affections of 
Helen Charteris; yet what could I do? He 
seemed to think he had a right to know, and 
—— Oh, what could I say? The end of the 
matter was that I said nothing, but just 


‘turned my face toward the window again, a 


horrid little sob rising in my throat. I 
choked it back with a quick, gasping sigh, 
and then suddenly my hand was caught and 
pressed to a moustached lip, and a low voice 
murmured :— 

‘* Forgive me; I am sorry to have hurt 
you!” 

Oh, dear, why had he done that? I 
shrank back into the shadow, both hands 
clasped before my burning face. What if 
the others had seen? What would they 
think? I forgot that we were entirely con- 
cealed from sight by the gathering dusk, 
darker where I was than elsewhere by rea- 
son of the curtains which shaded the recess, 
I had never had my hand kissed before in 
all my nineteen years of life; and now the 
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spot where his lips had touched it throbbed 
and burned like fire. I fancied that every 
one must needs be as conscious of the fact 
as myself; and, when the urn came in, I 
begged Helen to make the tea, alleging with 
perfect truth that I preferred remaining 
where I was. So I stayed in my shady seat, 
where the cool evening breeze fanned my 
flushed cheeks, and the unconscious cause 
of my exile brought me a cup of tea; and, as 
I received it from his hand, I was conscious 
through all my shame and confusion of a 
strange pleasure, a wild delight. 


High noon of a sultry August day just one 
week later; a merry group reposing on the 
grass in the cool shade of the orchard trees. 
It was a favorite haunt of mine, this old or- 
chard, all through the warm summer days, 
for a fresh breeze was ever blowing from 
the little lake in the garden to temper the 
hot air, and the tall pear and apple trees 
cast a grateful shadow on the close-cut 
sward. Here Helen and I had come after 
breakfast, bringing our books ani work, and 
here we had stayed well pleased, she in a lit- 
tle rustic seat, and I sitting under a great 
apple-tree laden with rosy fruit, sometimes 
reading a little, sometimes working and 
talking, till the murmur of masculine voices 
warned us that the gentlemen, whom we 
had supposed absent on a fishing-party, were 
meditating an invasion of our retreat, and 
presently the trio came in sight. Norman 
and Leslie were foremost, and at once se- 
cured the space before Helen’s chair, and 
then Mr. Clifford lounged up, languid and 
indolent looking, as usual, to throw himself 
lazily down upon the grass at my feet. 

‘** Will you have these, Miss Lisle?’’ he 
said, offering me a splendid bunch of crim- 
son clove carnations. ‘‘They looked so 
handsome, coming through the garden, that I 
yielded to an insane desire to pluck them, 
and have repented it ever since, because, 
when I had them, F did not know what to do 
with them. I dare say they will do for your 
dress.”’ 

_ By this time I had got used to his careless 
speeches, so I only laughed as I took the 
flowers with a word of thanks, and fastened 
them in my belt. 

**T say, Rosie,” called out Leslie from his 
recumbent posture beside the chair, ‘isn’t 
this better than whipping the river under a 
broiling sun ?”’ 

“Oh, certainly! It’s too hot today for 


anything but lounging. What are you 
laughing at, Miss Lisle? At my confession 
of laziness, or at the unstudied grace of my 
attitude ?”’ for he was lying stretched out 
upon the grass, his arms under his head and 
his straw hat pulled down over his eyes. 

‘Not entirely at either, though a little at 
both. I was wondering how you came by 
your ridiculous sobriquet.”’ 

‘*Q-h!”? Then very lazily, ‘‘ You’d better 
ask Leslie; he knows more -about it than I 
do.”’ 

‘¢ What are you saying about me?” cried 
Leslie. 

‘*T was asking Mr. Clifford how he came 
by his absurd nickname, Leslie; and he re- 
ferred me to you for an explanation.” 

‘Oh, that’s it, is it? I suppose you’d 
like to know, so here goes for the narrative; 
and, I say, Maude, as it was you who im- 
posed the task, I’ll consider you bound to 
suggest a word whenever I stick fast for 
want of one. I think I had been in the —th 
nearly two years,’’ he began, ‘‘ when one 
day, as I was lounging about the billiard- 
room with a lot of other fellows, Wilbra- 
ham came in and announced anew arrival. 

‘**¢ Come in place of poor Crawford, I sup- 
pose,’ said somebody. ‘ What sort of a fel- 
low is he, Will?’ 

‘<< don’t know anything about him,’ said 
Wilbraham, ‘ except that, as I was passing 
by the colonel’s just now, I saw somebody 
going in; and it struck me that it might be 
the new man. Barclay came up just at the 
moment, and I asked him; and he said he 
knew the fellow pretty well, and liked him 
very much. So that promises fairly, at all 
events.’ 

‘“¢ What’s his name? Do you know?’ 
drawled Gwynne, who was trying to make a 
cannon. 

‘*¢ Clifford.. He’s one of the Cliffords of 
Cliffstone, an only son, I believe. Barclay 
told me his Christian name too, but I forget 
it; it was something beginning with R.’ 

‘*¢Probably Rosamond. Fair Rosamond 
was a Clifford, you know,’ said Gwynne 
vaguely. 

‘¢¢T shouldn’t be surprised if it were,’ said 
Wilbraham laughing, ‘ for now that 1 think 
of it, Barclay told me that he was a young 
fellow of about eighteen, good-looking 
enough for a girl,’” here Mr. Clifford as- 
sumed a comical look of bashfulness, and 
made believe to cover his face with his 
hands, ‘‘ ‘and most uncommonly like one too.’ 
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‘*¢ Then you may rely upon it that his 
name is Rosamond,’ said Gwynne. 

‘** And Rosamond he was dubbed upon 
the spot, and has borne the same name, abre- 
viated into Rosie, during the seven years we 
have been together in the old —th.” 

‘* And what was the other name begin- 
ning with R?” I said in a low voice. 

**Oh, Royston. I thought you knew. My 
father and mother always call me Roy.” 

Roy! How well the regal name suited the 
tall, erect figure, the stately head with its 
crown of golden curls, even the white shape- 
ly hands, on one of which a single costly 
diamond flashed in the sunlight. He looked 
indeed a king amongst men. 

** You are very fond of your mother, Mr. 
Clifford ?” I said, after a brief pause, for I 
had noted the loving tone in which he spoke 
her name. 

‘“* Very,” a tender, dreamy light in the 
deep blue eyes. ‘‘ She has always been the 
loveliest and dearest woman in all the world 
to me.” 

‘*There has never been a dearer then? ” 

Some mischievous spirit prompted the 
words, which I would fain have recalled the 
moment they were spoken; for he had raised 
himself on his elbow, and from under the 
heavy white lids and sweeping lashes came 
a glance so keen and searching that it 
seemed to read my very soul. I flushed 
under the close scrutiny; but in a moment 
or two, apparently satisfied with the result 
of his examination, the veiling lashes fell 
again, and he sank back lazily upon the grass. 
I got no answer to my question though, nor 
indeed did I now desire one; I was but too 
glad to let the subject drop. 

When we left the orchard to go in to 
luncheon, I put in water the rich cluster of 
carnations he had given me, intending to 
wear them in the evening; so, when I went 
to dress for dinner, I donned a simple cos- 
tume of black barege, the better to show 
them off. I hung around my neck a locket 
set with rubies, which matched the color of 
the carnations, fastened one cluster of the 
rich crimson flowers in my hair and another 
in my dress, and then my work was done, 
and not badly done either, I flattered myself; 
so it was with a very bright and well pleased 
face that I descended to the drawing-room. 
Mr. Clifford, as usual, took me in to dinner, 
and I thought—or was it fancy—that a 
gleam of pleasure flashed over his face as he 
offered me his arm. He was very bright 


and pleasant during the meal, exerting him- 
self to talk much more than usual, and I dis- 
covered that few could talk better than he 
when he desired to do so. But he spent the 
whole evening with Helen at the piano; and 
poor Leslie, feeling, I suppose, de trop, 
came and kept me company. I do not think 
we were as gay as was our wont that night; 
at all events, 1 was not sorry when it was 
time for us two ladies to retire and leave the 
gentlemen to the companionship of their 
meerschaums and cigars. 

When I reached my own room, I set down 
the candle I carried on the toilet table and 
glanced at my reflection in the glass, and 
then I discovered, for the first time, that I 
had lost the bonny breast-knot I had worn 
in my dress. It was only a spray of myrtle 
tied up with two of the carnations, but 
somehow I felt curiously sorry for the loss, 
and resolved to search the lower rooms, in 
one of which I must have dropped it. There 
was light below, I knew, so, leaving my can- 
dle in my room, I slipped quietly down the 
broad staircase. I reached the landing and 
peered cautiously down into the hall, and 
then inwardly congratulated myself upon my 
prudence, for by the dim light I saw a tall 
form standing by the table. The lamp was 
burning low, and I could not distinguish 
more than a shadowy outline of the figure. 
It was too tall for Leslie, I thought; it might 
be Norman. No matter, I would stay where 
I was until the unwelcome visitant departed, 
for I had no wish that any one should in- 
quiresinto my errand. So I shrank back in- 
to the shadow and peeped cautiously over 
the balustrades at the object of my curiosity. 
Presently he moved and then stooped as 
though to pick up something against which 
his foot had struck; a moment after he had 
come forward under the dim lamp, which 
threw a faint, soft light upon the handsome 
head, and I knew by the bright, fair curls 
that it was Roy Clifford. In one hand he 
held a cigar-case and a box of -fusees, in the 
other something which he glanced at, held 
for a moment to his lips, and then hid away 
in his breast. I waited a moment till he 
had taken his hat from the stand and gone 
out, and then darted back to my room, my heart 
beating high with a mad, delirious joy. I 
had seen little, it is true, but that little was 
enough. The something in his hand was a 
knot of faded flowers, and those flowers were 
crimson clove carnations. 

I was too happy and excited to think of 
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bed, so I extinguished my candle, drew back 
my curtains, and softly unbarred the shut- 
ters, letting the moonlight stream over the 
carpet in a flood of silver light. Then I 
threw a warm shawl about me, raised the 
sash a little, and sat down in a low chair be- 
side it to dream. The sweet scent of the 
flowers stole in at the open window. Pres- 
ently another perfume mingled with theirs, 
—the odor of a cigar; and in another mo- 
ment the smoker had entered the veranda 
and was pacing up and down underneath my 
window with a firm, easy step. A few turns 
backwards and forwards, and then a mellow 
voice I knew began to sing in an undertone 
an air which I seemed to recognize. After 
a while the singer paused under my window, 
and I could hear distinctly the softly uttered 
words :— 
“Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, night, has flown; 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone. 
“She is coming, my own, my sweet; 
Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed.” 

As if in response, the hall door opened 
and some one joined the former tenant of the 
veranda. 

‘* By Jove, what a capital opportunity for 
doing the sentimental! ”’ said a voice which I 
recognized as Leslie’s. 

‘Fair shines the moon tonight 

Out from her cloudless height ; 

And many a lady bright 

Her lattice opens,’ 
I heard you singing, old boy. I suppose 
you were sighing like a furnace to your fair 
lady’s eyebrows. Confess now; weren’t you 
serenading Miss Charteris ?”’ 

**Not was the gay response. “Ido 
not even know what room Miss Charteris 
honors by her presence; and I’ve no fancy 
for being saluted with a shower from your 
brother’s water-jug as a reward for my cater- 
wauling.”’ 

thought,” said Leslie laughing, ‘‘ that 
you were hit in that quarter, Rosie. What’s 
your recipe for keeping heart-whole, old 
fellow? ”’ 

*¢ How do you know that I am?” 

‘““Whew! ‘Sets the wind in that corner?’ 
Who’s the fair lady? Any one I know?”’ 

_ Well, if you must have it, yes.” 

‘¢ T know such a lot of people,” said Leslie 
disconsolately, ‘‘ and I’m such an awful bad 
hand at guessing. Can’t you give me the 
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initial of her name? M is it? Then I 
know who it is now. Maude Fenwick! 
Well, she’s a pretty girl, and a jolly one too; 
but I didn’t think she’d be your style, old 
man, though there’s no accounting for 
tastes.”’ 

‘No, nor for the extraordinary conclu- 
sions you come to cither. Don’t you think 
it’s time to turn in, though? The clock is 
striking eleven.”’ 

All right.” 

I heard the hall door open and shut, the 


‘sound of quick footsteps in the corridor, the 


cordial good nights exchanged, and then I 
bowed my head upon my clasped hands and 
wept bitter tears for my shattered idol. But 
in a little while came other thoughts,—he 
had not confirmed Leslie’s surmise, he had 
laughed at his suggestion; and E could not 
forget how reverently he had kissed the 
flowers I had wort. Yet how could I be 
certain that it was not of that other Maude 
he had been thinking when he had sung that 
song? I betook myself to bed, but the gray 
light of morning was stealing into my room 
ere I at length sobbed myself to sleep. 


Ten days had gone by, days of mingled joy 
and sorrow, at least for me. There were 
times when I felt more than half inclined to 
whisper to myself, ‘‘He loves me,’’ and 
then some careless act, some chance word 
dispelled the sunshine, and all was dark 
again. It was now the first week of Septem- 
ber, and the men had been out for a morn- 
ing’s shooting ere they joined us at luncheon. 
The subject under discussion during the 
meal was what we should do with ourselves 
during the remainder of the day. Norman 
suggested riding, and Leslie seconded the 
proposal. I declared it to be much too warm 
for such exercise, and said that I should pre- 
fer boating; and in this Roy Clifford joined. 

“T really think you would all enjoy it 
much more,” he said. ‘The ‘ Naiad’ just 


- holds five nicely, and there will be a cool 


breeze on the water.”’ 

Norman looked resolute. 

‘* Miss Charteris has the casting vote,’’ he 
said presently; ‘‘ I will abide by her deci- 
sion.”’ 

‘*T am afraid I shall get into dire disgrace 
with Maude,’ Helen said laughing, ‘‘ but I 
must confess that my inclinations tend 
toward a canter. Isn’t there some way of 


arranging matters, though? Can’t we make 
two parties,—Maude and Mr. Clifford for 
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boating, you, Captain Lisle and myself for 
riding ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t think that would be agreea- 
ble at all!’ I exclaimed, not over-pleased at 
being taken at my word in such a matter-of- 
fact fashion, and by no means relishing the 
idea of a long tete-a-tete with Roy Clifford. 

‘* Why not ?” said that personage, raising 
his eyes from the chicken he was carving, 
and staring me straight in the face. 

‘Oh, I think we are too small a party to 
divide,’ I stammered, feeling conscious the 
while that ‘‘ beauty’s ensign ’’ was most un- 
comfortably crimson on my cheeks. 

“*T’m afraid we shall have to divide then,” 
said Norman, ‘‘for I recollect Biner’s in- 
forming me yesterday that Ladybird had cast 
a shoe, so she won’t be fit for your use to- 
day, Maude.”’ 

*“*Tt does not matter in the least,’ I an- 
swered hastily. ‘‘I can stay at home.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Lisle, but I cannot see 
any necessity for that, unless you object to 
my escort.”’ 

‘*T felt my cheeks flame afresh at the hid- 
den meaning in his low tones, but with some 
idea of facing my difficulties boldly and so 
overcoming them, I looked up and said:— 

‘“‘ Pray excuse my ungraciousness, Mr. 
Clifford. I have a slight headache, and am 
rather cross in consequence; but, if you can 
put up with a dull companion, I shall be 
happy to accompany you.” 

‘**T shall begin to think you are fishing for 
compliments,”’ he said, a sudden light flash- 
ing in his blue eyes. ‘A dull companion 
you could never be.”’ 

‘** Bravo, Rosie! I wish I had your facul- 
ty for saying pretty things. How do you 
manage it ?’’ cried Leslie. 

“Very easily, my dear fellow. I speak 
the truth.” 

Half an hour afterward we were in the 
boat, which, under the impulse of a soft 
breeze, glided pleasantly through the water, 
the said water being a tiny river, or rather 
wide stream, bordered on either hand by 
marsh, running about a quarter of a mile 
from the house and discharging itself after a 
time into a broad bay. Presently, when the 
breeze suddenly fell, I begged my compan- 
ion to row up a small inlet near us and there 
lie to. 

‘““Whew! How hot it is!” he said, as he 
threw himself lazily upon a seat, after stick- 
ing an oar into the soft mud to keep us close 
to the bank. ‘You and I were wise in 


our generation, Miss Lisle, when we elected 
to decline the riding party. It’s too hot to- 
day for anything but lounging and being 
read to perhaps, which reminds me that I 
put a book into my pocket when I came 
out.”” He produced it as he spoke, and 
opened it at the title-page,—‘Songs and 
Verses,” by G. J. Whyte-Melville. ‘‘ This 
is a book of yours; I see your name in it,— 
Maude Lisle,”’ lingering long over the name 
as though he liked to speak it, ‘‘andin a 
man’s writing too.” 

Yes,” I answered laughingly, feeling de- 
lighted, I scarce knew why, at the abrupt 
changed tones in which he had spoken the 
last words. ‘* Norman gave it to me, and I 
made him write my name in it.” 

‘“‘Oh!”’ His brow cleared, and he handed 
the book to me with a smile, saying, ‘‘ Won’t 
you read me some of your favorites? This 
is just the place for poetry.” 

I took the volume with some trepidation, 
and, opening it at hap-hazard, began to 
read :— 

“For, though her smile was sad and faint, 

And though her voice was low, 

She never murmured a complaint 
Or hinted at her woe, 

Nor harbored in her gentle breast 
The lightest thought of ill, 

Giving all, forgiving all, 
Pure and perfect still.’’ 

I concluded in a low and faltering voice. 
The pathos of the words had touched me 
deeply. 

** Go on.” 

I continued :— 

‘And when, to crush that patient brow, 

The storm-cloud broke at last, 

And all her pride was shattered now 
And all her power was past, 

She meekly kissed the hand that smote 
And yielded to its will, 

Giving all, forgiving all, 
True and tender still.’ 

‘¢ What a beautiful character,”’ he said, as 
I finished. ‘Don’t you think so?” 

‘*Yes,”? I answered hesitatingly, ‘* but 
somewhat too perfect.”’ 

He looked surprised. 

‘¢ Why, I thought you ladies always went 
in for self-sacrifice and all that sort of thing, 
and would do anything for the sake of thos 
you love?” 

‘* Ah, yes,” I responded quickly, ‘‘ that 
makes all the difference. A woman can suf- 
fer much for one she loves; but a very little, 
comparatively speaking, suffered from a 
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loved one, breaks her heart. That is why I 
spoke so of Griselda.”’ 

“‘T think you are right,’’ he began, and 
then a sudden lurch of the little craft made 
him glance up quickly. 

I saw his face pale as he looked, and fol- 
lowing the direction of his eyes, I raised my 
own to the sky. It was dark and lowering, 
thickly covered by black and hurrying clouds. 
The water too was gray and turbulent-look- 
ing, surging in long, heavy swells against 
the boat. 

“Tam afraid there is some dirty weather 
at hand,”’ he said, ‘ this close, heavy atmos- 
phere and those black clouds never come for 
nothing.”’ 

He wrenched up the oar, and with a few, 
vigorous strokes rowed out of the inlet. The 
look of the weather was even worse as I 
glanced around on gaining the open channel, 
and, with a sudden sinking of the heart, I 
addressed my companion :— 

‘“*Do you think there is danger?” 

‘‘I do; not much perhaps, but some cer- 
tainly. The danger is of being carried out 
to sea. The wind is rising fast, and even 
now it is no easy task to drive the boat 
through the water. And it would be folly 
to attempt to land on those soft banks, there 
is no foothold on them.” 

‘* Weare not far from home, at all events.’ 
I said. ‘We may get there before the 
storm comes on.”’ 

We rowed on in silence for a short time, 
the water dashing against our little boat in 
heavy swells which made her tremble, the 
wind rising every now and then into a gusty 
shriek and whistling sharply about our ears. 
I could see that it taxed Roy Clifford’s 
Strength, strong man though he was, to 
make head against the wind and waves; and 
yet, though not very brave by nature, I did 
not feel much afraid, I had such confidence 
inhim. Thank Heaven, we had rounded a 
curve in the little river, and I knew that ten 
minutes of rowing would bring us to land, 
provided, of course, that we were able to 
make it. But the wind was dead against us, 
and the sullen, slaty waters broke in great 
surges against the prow. Every stroke was 
a labor, and I glanced anxiously toward Roy. 
His face was paler than usual, but perfectly 
calm and quiet, his lips set firmly together 
under his fair moustache. 


He smiled as my eyes met his, and he said, 


ever so softly :— 
** Are you afraid?” 
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‘Not much; we are nearly home now, 
and 

I would have said more, but that a low 
exclamation from my companion froze the 
words on my lips. 

What is it? ’’ I asked breathlessly. 

“One of the rowlocks has gone over- 
board! 

It was but too true. The violent exertion 
necessary to propel the boat had lifted up 
the small fork of brass, and jerked it over 
the side into the water. 

Heaven help I groaned, we can 
no longer help ourselves! ”’ 

‘* Nay,” he said, finding a smile to reas- 
sure me, though his eyes looked grave and 
troubled, ‘‘ I am not quite at the end of my 
tether yet.”’>, He bent down and tore upa 
portion of the upper planking which ran 
along the bottom of the ‘‘ Naiad,’’ and, tak- 
ing outa pocket-knife, began to fashion there- 
from a rude spur wherewith to replace the 
lost rowlock. It was done in a few mo- 
ments, and he put it in, saying, ‘‘ Now keep 
the rudder hard round to the right, and I 
think there’s a chance for us yet. But, as 
this thin wood won’t last long, do you think 
you could make me another spur ?”’ 

‘““Oh, yes,” I said gladly, twisting the till- 
er rope tightly round one arm, and stretch- 
ing out my hand for the knife and piece of 
planking he held toward me. 

Our progress was but slow. Four times 
did the frail wood give way, and four times 
did I replace the broken rowlock ere we 
neared the land. We were within ten yards 
of the bank when the knife, escaping from 
my sore and stiffened fingers, fell with an 
ominous splash into the dark waters, and al- 
most at the same moment the treacherous 
spur again gave way. The nearness of the 
longed-for land nerved me to fresh exer- 
tions. I had no knife, but I had hands and 
teeth, and with their aid I finished in a mo- 
ment the half-completed rowlock, and passed 
it to my companion. It was our last chance. 
If it broke before we reached the land, there 
was nothing to prevent our being carried out 
to sea by the high wind, and sunk or dashed 
to pieces in the coming storm. I turned my 
eyes with hungry eagerness toward the slow- 
ly nearing bank. What were those dark fig- 
ures far up in the river meadow, hasting 
downward with rapid pace? Were they 
cattle, or—— Stay! I could see them now, 
they were men! A low cry of joy broke 
from me, attracting my companion’s attention 
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to the advancing forms, and the deep, fer- 
vent ‘‘ Thank Heaven! ”’ which escaped his 
lips told me that, calm and indifferent as he 
appeared, he had fully realized our danger. 

And now we were drawing nearer. My 
eyes were fixed with a sort of fascination 
upon the frail rowlock. If it would but hold 
out! Three strokes—two—one more! Our 
keel grated upon the bank, and in another 
second the boat-chain was thrown over its 
stake. Roy Clifford lifted me from the rock- 
ing boat, and put me gently into Norman’s 
arms. 

I knew nothing after that until I found 
myself in my own room lying on a sofa, with 
Helen’s sweet, tender face bending anxious- 
ly over me. 

‘* What is the matter?’”’ I asked confused- 
ly. ‘* What has happened? Ah, I remem- 
ber now!” leaning back again with a long- 
drawn sigh of contentment and relief as I 
recollected my adventure and its fortunate 
termination. 

A low tap at the door, which Helen rose 
to answer, turned the current of my 
thoughts. 

‘‘ Who’s there?”’ I asked languidly, as, 
after exchanging a few whispered words with 
some one outside, she returned to her post 
beside my couch. 

“Only your brothers and Mr. Clifford, 
dear.”’ Then, as I turned away my face to 
hide the crimson flush that all at once suf- 
fused it, she added, ‘‘ They were so anxious 
about you that they wouldn’t leave the cor- 
ridor till they heard that you had recovered. 
And now you must tell me all about it, 
Maude, I had no time to ask Mr. Clifford.” 

That evening I sat again in the deep re- 
cess of the drawing-room window, pursuing 
dreamily two of my favorite occupations,— 
watching the red flush of the sunset die out 
of the sky and listening to Helen’s sweet, 
soft music. The threatened storm had 
passed away, leaving the air faint with the 
perfume of rain-refreshed flowers. As on 
the first evening of our acquaintance, Roy 
Clifford lounged against the opposite side of 
the window, and Norman leaned over the 
piano. Leslie had met some old friends 
early in the day, and having been cajoled in- 
to a promise to dine with them, had depart- 
ed to fulfil it two hours before. 

‘¢ Sing,’’ said Norman presently, in an en- 
treating voice. 

And Helen complied at once. 

I cannot tell what made her choose the 


song, but in a moment she began the sweet, 
sad words of a plaintive little ballad called 
** Listening.” The simple song, always 
powerful to touch me, seemed more than 
ever so on this evening. 

What if I too were listening for footsteps 
that would nevercome ? What if I had been 
saved today, and Roy Clifford drowned? 
The tears had been very near my eyes be- 
fore, and now I felt that they must 
come. I rose and passed quickly out of the 
low French window and down the veranda, 
till I stayed my steps behind a pillar, and, 
with my face buried in the ivy, sobbed like 
a grieving child. 

I had not been there many minutes when 
a well known step on the stone pavement 
warned me that somebody had come in 
search of me, and I shrank still further into 
the shade; but the seeker’s eyes had discov- 
ered my retreat. The step came nearer, 
nearer, it paused beside me, and then I was 
taken forthwith into somebody’s arms and 
pressed close to somebody’s breast. 

Maude, little Maude! 

The scent of Leslie’s cigar, as he strolled 
leisurely homewards under the yellowing 
beeches a full hour afterward, was the first 
thing which woke us from our delicious 
dream. Roy had brought me a garden hat 
and cloak from the stand in the hall, and we 
had paced up and down enjoying the balmy 
beauty of the night and our own exquisite 
and overflowing happiness. But, now that 
Leslie’s approaching footsteps could be dis- 
tinctly heard, Roy withdrew the arm with 
which he had held me close, and, with a 
courtly bow and sudden light of laughter in 
his eyes, offered it to be taken in more deco- 
rous fashion. I accepted it, and we thus 
went down the moonlit avenue to meet the 
home-comer. 

‘* Leslie, dear old fellow,” said Roy when 
we met, ‘“‘ you and I have always been like 
brothers to each other; won’t you congratu- 
late me now that we are going to be brothers 
in reality ?” 

‘** With all my heart,’’ was the cheery re- 
sponse, as they shook hands. And then 


‘Leslie kissed me affectionately, and we all 


returned to the house together. ‘ Where 
are Norman and Miss Charteris?’’ asked 
Leslie presently. 

‘“‘In the drawing-room,’”’ I answered. 
Helen is playing.” 

She had ceased doing so for some time, 
but I had never missed the sound when she 
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stopped, the music in my own heart had 
been so sweet. 

We re-entered the darkened hall, and I 
pushed open the drawing-room door, and 
advanced into the room. It was lit only by 
the gray gloaming, yet there was light 
enough for me to see my brother and my 
friend ‘“‘ hand in hand and heart to heart,” 
Norman’s stately head bent low till his lips 
touched the golden hair which lay upon his 
breast. I closed the door softly and with- 
drew, and then, in a few whispered words, 
communicated the state of affairs to Roy and 
Leslie. 

‘“* By Jove!” ejaculated the latter in a 
whisper, ‘‘ there’s nothing but love-making 
going on now! What are we to do?” 

I suggested making a little noise to arouse 
them ere we entered, which suggestion Les- 
lie gladly acted upon, throwing down some 
half-dozen umbrellas and three or four cro- 
quet mallets which had found their way into 
the stand as well. 

Roy caught my trembling fingers as he 
went in, and, leading me up to Norman— 
now standing with the utmost propriety be- 
side the piano—asked him in a few simple, 
earnest words for the hand of his little sister, 


and my dear old brother took me fondly in 
his arms and kissed me ere he put me into 
Roy’s, saying fervently 

‘¢ Heaven bless you both!” 

But, as Leslie said, ‘‘ The row wasn’t over 
yet,” for Norman, bringing Helen forward, 
presented her to me as my sister; and I, 
though scarce yet recovered from the sur- 
prise with which I learned that not gay 
Leslie, but grave Norman was the happy 
man, embraced and welcomed her with all 
my heart. 

Ah me, that happy, happy time! Why, it 
seems but yesterday! I could not believe 
that it is more than two bright, glad, joyous 
years since we were wed, but that a second 
Roy—a golden-haired, blue-eyed baby—holds 
regal sway in my happy nursery, and tyran- 
nizes unmercifully over his doting grand- 
parents. But Roy and I never forget those 
dear old days, and often, when we are talk- 
ing of by-gone times, he closes the conversa- 
tion by saying, with the old laughing light in 
his dreamy eyes:— 

‘* Well, if Providence should ever send me 
a little daughter, I’ll have her christened 
Rosie.”’ 


BIOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO. 
MAJOR GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE, 


N officer of the American army during 
the revolution, was born at Eastown, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, on the first of 
January, 1745. He was educated at the 
Philadelphia Academy, where he took a high 
rank for his proficiency in mathematics. At 
an early age he engaged in the profession of 
a land-surveyor. When only twenty years 
of age he was employed by a company 
formed in Pennsylvania, to proceed to Nova 
Scotia for the purpose of locating a grant of 
land from the crown. Of this settlement 
he was made the superintendent. 

In 1767, he returned to his native place, 
and resumed his profession of a land-survey- 
or. He early took a decided and active part 
in opposition to the arbitrary edicts of the 
British government against the colonies. 
In 1773, he was chosen a delegate to the gen- 
eral assembly of Pennsylvania, and acted - 


with John Dickinson, Thomas Mifflin, 
Charles Thomson and other patriots, in as- 
serting the rights of the colonies. In 1775, 
he was appointed by Congress a colonel in 
the continental army, and joined the north- 
ern department, then upon the point of in- 
vading Canada, under the command of Gen- 
eral John Thomas. In the attack upon the 
enemy at Three Rivers, in June, 1775, Gen- 
eral Thomas was taken seriously ill. Colonel 
St. Clair, the next in rank, having been dis- 
abled by an accident, the command devolved 
upon Wayne, who, though suffering from a 
severe wound in hs leg, conducted the re- 
treat in a very successful manner to Ticon- 
deroga, and was there when General Ben- 
edict Arnold engaged the British on Lake 
Champlain. In 1777, he received the ap- 
pointment of brigadier general, and joined 
the main army in command of abrigade. In 
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this campaign, he acted with great bravery, 
and was highly complimented by General 
Sullivan, under whose command he was. 

In September, 1777, he was with General 
Washington at the battle of Brandywine, 
and held an important post at Chad’s Ford, 
where it was supposed the British would at- 
tempt to cross the river. General Arm- 
strong’s division was on his right, at the 


distance of two miles, and General Sullivan- 


on the left, while General Greene held the 
reserve. Upon the retreat of our forces, 
Wayne defended his position with great 
bravery, but was at length compelled to re- 
treat with the main army. Shortly after, he 
was defeated by the British under General 
Gray, who took him by surprise at midnight. 
On the fourth of October, 1777, at the battle 
of Germantown, General Armstrong was to 
attack the enemy’s left, General Greene the 
right wing, while Geverals Sullivan and 
Wayne, accompanied by General Washing- 
ton in person, were to fall on the center, and 
thus to force the British to the Schuylkill. 
The night before the battle, the troops 
had marched fourteen miles, and at day- 
break bore down upon the enemy. Wayne, 
at the head of his soldiers, drove the enemy 
before him with great bravery. The British 
were soon after reinforced, and the Ameri- 
cans were forced to retreat. The loss on 
each side was about equal. 

At the battle of Monmouth, in June, 1778, 
he commanded under General Lafayette, 
where he fought with great valor, leading 
troops into the very midst of the enemy. 
The British were defeated as much by the 
personal bravery of Wayne, as by any other 
circumstance. At the storming of Stony 
Point, July 15th, 1779, at midnight, Wayne, 
at the head of his corps of light infantry, 
stormed the fort, and carried the garrison at 
the point of the bayonet. Wayne was 
struck in the head by a musket-ball, and 
as he fell back, cried out to his soldiers :— 

‘** March on! carry me into the fort, for I 
will die at the head of my column.”’ He 
was taken in their arms and carried into the 
center of the fort. His wound proved not 
to be of a serious nature. Colonel De Fleu- 
ry was the first to enter the fort, and struck 
down the British flag with his own hands. 
The garrison surrendered as prisoners of 
war, and they were treated with the greatest 
magnanimity. Wayne had but fifteen killed 
and eighty-three wounded; the British had 
sixty-three killed. Colonel Johnson, the 


commander, with five hundred and forty. 
three officers and men. were taken prison- 
ers. For this gallant exploit, Congress pre- 
sented to General Wayne a gold medal, of 
which the following is a description :— 

On the obverse is the figure of an Indian 
queen crowned; a quiver of arrows at her 
back, and wearing a short apron of feathers, 
fastened to the waist by a sash, which hangs 
behind her. With her right hand she is pre- 
senting a wreath to General Wayne, and in 
her left she holds a mural crown towards his 
head. An alligator lies at her feet, on the 
left, and the American shield lies against 
the animal. Above is the legend: ‘* Antonio 
Wayne, Duci Exercitus,”’ in the exerque— 
‘* Comita Americana.’”’ On the reverse is a 
fort on the top of a hill, the British flag fly- 
ing, troops advancing up to the fort, anda 
large number at the foot of the hill. Artil- 
lery are seen in the foreground, and vessels 
in the river. Above is the inscription, 
“Stony Point Expugnatum,’ XV. July, 
MDCCLXXIX. 

The storming and capture of Stony Point, 
regarded as an exhibition of skill and indom- 
itable courage, was one of the most brilliant 
events of the war. General Wayne was 
everywhere greeted with rapturous applause, 
and Congress presented him a vote of 
thanks ‘‘ for his brave, prudent and soldierly 
conduct.” 

In 1781, General Wayne, with a corps of 
eleven hundred men, joined General Lafay- 
ette in Virginia. After the capture of Lord 
Cornwallis, he joined the army under Gen- 
eral Greene, and was sent by that officer to 
conduct the war in Georgia, in which he was 
successful. Upon the evacuation of Savan- 
nah by the British, General Wayne rejoined 
Greene. Peace soon after took place, and 
General Wayne returned to Pennsylvania, 
when he was elected a member of the State 
Convention that ratified the Federal Consti- 
tution. As a recognition of his valuable 
services, the Legislature of Georgia made 
him a present of a valuable farm in that 
State. 

In 1792, he succeeded General St. Clair in 
the command of the army sent against the 
Western Indians, and defeated them in the 
Miamis, in August, 1794. He afterwards 
concluded a treaty with the Indians in Au- 
gust, 1795, and while on his journey home, 
on Lake Erie, he was taken ill, and died at 
Presque Isle, in December, 1796, at the age 
of fifty-one years. He was buried, at his 
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own request, under the flag-staff. of the fort, 
on the shore of Lake Erie, from whence his 
remains were conveyed to Radnor church- 
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yard, in Delaware county, in 1809, by his 
son. The Society of Cincinnati erected a 
monument over his remains. 


A STORY OF MAHADI. 


AHADI, the son of Caliph Almansor, 
was quite as extravagant as his father 
had been covetous; he squandered with 
carelessness what had been amassed with 
painful economy. He lived only for self- 
gratification; he cared little for the welfare 
of his State and its inhabitants, and left all 
to the control of his ministers, who, taking 
advantage of his careless indifference, 
sought only the advancement of their insa- 
tiable selfishness. 

One day, as Mahadi was out hunting a ga- 
zelle, he outstripped his fellows, and lost 
himself in a wilderness. Night drew on; he 
was hungry, thirsty, and tired, after his long 
chase, and he had half made up his mind 
that he must pass the night on the bare 
ground, under the blue vault of heaven, 
when suddenly he observed in the distance 
a solitary tent. ‘ 

Mahadi gathered all his strength to reach 
the tent before it became quite dark. Its 
inhabitant, an old Arab, came out directly 
he beheld him, helped him dismount from 
his horse, treated him, as is usual among 
Arabs, with the greatest hospitality, and in- 
quired, in surprise, how he came into that 
wilderness. 

The caliph did not discover himself, but 
replied that he belonged to the followers of 
the caliph, and had lost himself in the 
chase. 

‘¢ How do you manage to live in this des- 
ert ?’’ asked he of the old Arab. : 

‘¢ What you now see as desert was not al- 
ways so,’? answered he. ‘‘The whole of 
the surrounding country was inhabited by 
many Arab and Turkoman tribes, who made 
a good living by traffic and agriculture, and 
willingly paid a large tribute to the caliph.” 

“« And why is it no longer so?”’ said Ma- 
hadi, with curiosity. 

could not end otherwise,’’ returned 
the Arab, with candor. ‘‘ Almansor was a 
good prince; he reigned himself, and did 
not give the government of his faithful sub- 


jects into the hands of avaricious and de- 
ceitful governors, like our present caliph, 
Mahadi. If the latter continues to interest 
himself thus little in the government, it 
will not be long ere there are much more 
such deserts as this in his dominions.”’ 

Mahadi now for the first time heard a truth 
with which he certainly would not have be- 
come acquainted had he discovered himself 
to the Arab. The free open-heartedness of 
the old man did not offend him, but it 
awakened in him a determination to keep a 
sharp eye upon his deputies, and in future 
to interest himself more actively in the gov- 
ernment. 

The laws of Mahomet forbid the use of 
wine, and the Arab considered some time 
before he ventured to offer any to his guest. 
He did so at last, when he saw how sorely 
exhausted he was, and did not meet with a 
refusal. With warm hospitality he brought 
out a pitcher, and rejoiced that he had it in 
his power to refresh the stranger. 

Mahadi took a good draught, and thereupon 
assured his kind host that he should not have 
reason to regret his friendly reception of 
him; he was, he said, one of the chief ser- 
vants of the caliph, and would not forget 
him. The Arab rejoiced that he had the 
honor to entertain so noble a guest; he 
sought to gain his favor, and redoubled his 
attentions. 

Mahadi drank once more of the wine, and 
found himself not only refreshed but inspir- 
ited. After a third draught—‘‘I must tell 
you,’’ said he, quite confidentially to his host, 
‘*that Iam the favorite of the caliph, and 
manage all his affairs; in return for your 
hospitality to me; he shall load you with be- 
neficence.”’ 

By degrees Mahadi ceased to require press- 
ing, and became quite merry and talkative. 
At last he took the old Arab’s hand, and 
said, smiling, ‘‘ My good friend, in wine is 
truth; your hospitality obliges me to confess 
it to you; I am the caliph Mahadi himself, 
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and as caliph, I confirm all my former prom- 
ises.”’ 

The Arab stared with open eyes at his 
guest; but, instead of falling reverently up- 
on the ground, he silently took up the wine- 
cup and went towards the door. 

What are you going to do?” asked 
Mahadi. 

‘To prevent your drinking more wine,” 
quietly answered the Arab. ‘ At the first 
draught, you were a servant of the caliph, 
at the third his favorite, and at the fifth or 
sixth you become the caliph himself. I 
know not what to believe; but whoever you 
may be, I expect that by the eighth or ninth 
draught you will declare yourself our great 
prophet himself, which of course I could 
not believe. I will therefore take away the 


liquor which makes you so communicative.” 
The Arab went out and did not return. 


After waiting a long time in vain, Mahadi — 


wrapped himself in the rug which his wor- 
thy host had prepared for him, and soon fell 
asleep. 

The next morning he mounted his horse, 
and took the Arab, who was yet in great 
doubt what to believe, with him as his guide. 
When they came to Bagdad, however, all 
doubt was removed from the mind of the 
honest old man. He perceived that he had 
actually entertained the caliph, who, on his 
part, fulfilled all his promises, loaded the 
Arab with presents, and, above all, placed 
in his hands a large sum to reinstate his 
tribes in their former dwelling-place, and to 
restore them to their original prosperity. 


MARCH. 


The brown buds thicken on the trees, 
Uubound the free streams sing, 

As March leads forth across the leas,— 
The wild and windy spring. 


Where in the fields the melted snow 
Leaves hollows warm and wet, 

Ere many days will sweetly blow 
The first blue violet. 
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SEEKING THE LOST, 
OR LOOK FOR ONE THING AND YOU WILL FIND ANOTHER. 


BY F. M. SCHOOLCRAFT. 


N the dusk of a gloomy November after- 
noon, a single passenger alighted at a 
station conspicuously labeled Woodend.”’ 
Woodend was neither a town nor a village. 
In addition to the aforesaid label, it consist- 
ed simply of a platform, and a fanciful box 
for the shelter of the station-tender, or any 
stray passenger. The train merely touched 
and glided by. 

The present patron of this stopping-place 
was very often the only one, which was not 
strange, seeing that he had founded it for 
his own convenience. The ornamental gate- 
‘way, nearly opposite, opened into his own 
grounds, and the road thence led to his own 
house, about three-quarters of a mile distant. 
You may infer from this that Mr. Garrett 
Maclare was a man of some importance. 
He was, in fact, the most important person- 
age in that vicinity. He was the founder of 
the growing town of Berkeley. When hear- 
rived there, some twenty years before, there 
was no town there; nothing, indeed, but a 
great deal of land and a few people. Mr. 
Maclare brought capital; how much, no one 
knew, but quite enough to secure his suc- 
cess. After he had built up the town, he 
retired from it, into a fine, large, ugly house 
quite out of the noise and crowd. He wasa 
great man in Berkeley, president of every- 
thing and defered to by everybody. <A few 
murmurers did assert that his rise had not 
been quite by fair means, and that agreat many 
minnows had been swallowed up to feed the 
shark. But then, people who do not know 
how to look out for themselves are always 
envious of those who do, and Mr. Garrett 
Maclare was not to blame because he made 
his money for himself and not for his neigh- 
bors. 

So much for his antecedents, as far as 
they were known in Berkeley. As to his 
person it was not exactly one you would 
single out in a crowd for that of an eminent 
man. He was dressed, to be sure, as be- 
came his position, in the best that money 
could buy. He was of sufficient height, but 
round-shouldered from an habitual stoop, 
and carried his head forward in such a man- 
ner that when he raised his eyes to a face 


on the level with his own, he looked upside 
down from under his projecting eyebrows. 
His features were harsh, the cheeks and 
chin heavy, the under lip coarse and project- 
ing. His grizzled hair stood out in bristly 
points. To counterbalance his stoop, he 
swung one arm far behind him as he walked 
up and down the platform; the clenched fist, 
and the jerk of the elbow, added to some- 
thing in the stamping emphasis of the gait, 
made one think that he was rather out of 
temper just now. He wasso. Judge if he 
had no cause. 

He had been absent for several weeks on 
a visit to an Atlantic city. He had written 
home, setting the exact hour of his re- 
turn, and directing that a carriage be sent 
to meet him at the Woodend Station. Mrs. 
Maclare knew that he was punctuality itself, 
and that he expected the same virtue from 
others. Yet there was no carriage there. 
Taking it for granted that his household had 
done its duty, he had got out, and had no re- 
source except either to walk home, or to 
wait an hour and a quarter for the next train 
to Berkeley, and then hire a conveyance 
home, and he was not going to do that. A 
heavier stamp, a tighter grip of the fist, a 
further projection of the lip, and a deeper 
scowl marked the determination, which 
showed his usual judicious apportionment of 
the means to the end; for a walk of nearly a 
mile, in a dark, raw, drizzling evening, was 
much better calculated to keep up the mem- 
ory of the offence against him, than any 
more comfortable method of transportation, 
and consequently better calculated also to 
sharpen the rebuke, which he intended to 
give the offenders. No, he woald not wait! 
He never made any one wait, and he would 
not wait himself. So, after some fifteen 
minutes, during which no carriage arrived, 
Mr. Maclare stamped down the steps, and 
commenced his walk home. The darkness 
grew thicker, the rain began to change into 
sleet, the wind grew more piercing and vio- 
lent. 

Plain as his road was, and well as he knew 
it, he more than once stumbled out of it 
against a tree, or into an icy wet thicket, 
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and avenged himself, as he groped back 
again, by bottling up another vial of wrath 
for the dear ones waiting at home. To add 
to his discomfort, he fancied there were 
steps following him, and more than once a 
rustle close to him that was not owing to 
the wind. He was not exactly a coward, 
but such a situation develops any nervous 
feeling, and he hastened his steps as much 
as possible. At last, he came in sight of the 
lights from his own house. It encouraged 
him so much that he faced round on the un- 
seen companion of his walk, and demanded 
to know who was there. No!answer was 
returned, and he did not feel called upon to 
prosecute the inquiry, but made the best of 
his way home. As he came round the 
sweep of the drive, a window was opened, 
throwing a broad stream of light across the 
slanting lines of sleet, and upon the lawn, 
which in its present state of splashy snow 
and frosted spikes of grass, looked like a 
huge unbaked cocoanut confection. The 
window looked from the room usually occu- 
pied by the family in the evening, and it 
was Mrs. Maclare who had opened it, and 
who now stood in it looking out. She was a 
tall sandy woman, with an air of lugubrious 
gentility upon her. Mr. Maclare bore down 
upon her as his lawful prey, but just as he 
mustered his breath, like the huntsman in 
the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,’’ the wily quarry 
shunned the shock, exclaiming, ‘‘ Why, Mr. 
Maclare! Is that you? Where is Gatty?” 

Gatty, otherwise Gertrude Maclare, was 
Mr. Maclare’s only daughter, and not Mrs. 
Maclare’s daughter at all. She was a pretty 
spoilt girl of fourteen, supposed, with some 
show of reason, to be the only human being 
for whom Mr. Maclare had an amount of re- 
gard that overbalanced cool judgment. He 
regarded the abrupt inquiry as merely a 
weak attempt to divert his just ire, and paid 
it no attention. Pushing into the room, he 
stood dripping and indignant, like Neptune 
looking out of the ocean, and said:— 

‘* Tt seems to me, Mrs. Maclare, that some 
of you people” (a term extending from Mrs. 
Maclare to the stable boy, inclusive) ‘‘ might 
have found time to send to the station for 
me as I directed.” 

‘*Gatty went, Mr. Maclare,’’ she said at 
once, exculpatingly and triumphantly. 

Gatty,”’ repeated Mr. Maclare, trying to 
find some fault in this; but Gatty often came 
for him, and at all seasons and in all weath- 
ers. ‘* Who went with her?” 
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‘** Nobody.”’ 

Mr. Maclare had it now, for he had given 
orders that Gatty should always be attended. 
He was about to speak, when his wife re- 
sumed :— 

**Don’t blame me, Mr. Maclare. She 
would not let Mat go; and you know you 
will not let me govern her.” 

‘** You govern!” answered Mr. Maclare, as 
he turned away and jerked ihe bell. 

Mat, the groom, Gatty’s usual attendant, 
being sent in, deposed that Miss Gatty posi- 
tively forbade him to come with her, as she 
often did, in spite of her father’s commands. 
Maclare berated Mat severely, and Mat took 
it quietly enough, asking only in reply:— 

‘* Will I take a horse, sir, and ride over 


the road te see if I can find where Miss Gat- 
ty stays? ”’ 

Maclare acquiesced ungraciously, and Mat 
departed, remarking to the coachman, as he 
went to the stable:— 

‘*T’d rather stand the storm than the ould 
man’s jaw; but he has to scold somebody, 
and he’d not say a word to Miss Gatty, how- 
ever it was.”’ 

Mat’s theory, which coincided with Mr. 
Maclare’s, was that Gatty had gone to visit 
some friend, and had either forgotten her 
father’s appointment, or thought the increas- 
ing storm sufficient excuse for neglecting it. 

After seeing Mat trot down the avenue 
with a lantern on his saddle-bow, Mr. Ma- 
clare retired to his own room, and did not 
emerge from it until a short time before 
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Mat’s return. Mat was evidently anxious, 
and the news he brought made Mr. Maclare 
share in his alarm. Gatty had not been 
seen that afternoon by any of her usual inti- 
mates, nor could Mat find any trace of her 
anywhere along the road, nor on the private 
way by which he had returned. Maclare 
started up from the table where he had com- 
menced his supper, walked hastily to the 
window, and looked out on the dense black- 
ness and continually growing storm. 

‘* Where can she be?”’ he said, with an 
unusual display of emotion, which was an- 
swered by a look of concern from the sym- 
pathetic young Irishman, who had, however, 
no suggestion to offer at first. 

After a little thought, he said, it might be 
Miss Gatty had driven out over the hills, 
and had had to take refuge in some farm- 
house. She was always fond of “ explorify- 
ing.”” Maclare knew she was, but had 
never known her to attempt it under such 
unfavorable circumstances. He tried to 
persuade himself that it was so. He did not 
quite succeed in quieting his fears, for in 
the course of an hour Mat was summoned 
again, and the carriage ordered. Mr. Ma- 
clare was going to drive into Berkeley that 
night. The darkness and tempest which 
made search almost out of the question that 
night, kept his apprehensions alive. Some- 
thing must have happened to keep her 
abroad in such weather. Had Gatty been a 
little older, suspicions of a voluntary elope- 
ment might have taken place among the 
other conjectures, but this was out of the 
question under the actual circumstances. 

During the night the storm abated; and the 
next day was clear and bitter cold. At 
dawn the search had been renewed by Ma- 
clare’s servants and the police. Up to two 
o’clock nothing had been heard of the miss- 
ing girl What was more singular, neither 
the horse nor the basket phaeton which Gat- 
ty had driven out were anywhere to be found. 
It seemed scarcely probable that they could 
have been taken very far, in such a night as 
the last one had been. 

The whole town by this time was aware of 
the disappearance of Gatty Maclare, and in- 
terested in the search. Handbills and ad- 
vertisements offering a reward for her recov- 
ery were prepared, and were in process of 
publication. 

At half-past two o’clock, Mr. Maclare was 
in his private room in the Berkeley Bank 
building, when a stranger asked to see him 


on particular business. He was a stout, 
middle-aged, rather rough-looking man, hay- 
ing the air partly of a sailor, partly of a fron- 
tier ranger, and altogether of anything but 
an honest, hard-working man. Maclare 
looked at: him sharply and eagerly as he 
came in, with more of human weakness in 
his feeling than generally characterized his 
scrutiny of a stranger. The man made a 
civil bow, and said:— 

‘*Garrett Maclare, I believe. I came to 
see about that reward you offered.”’ 

‘‘Ah!”? said Maclare, thinking to himself. 
‘*Too quick for your own interest. The re- 
ward is hardly known yet. I will have you 
looked after,’’ but he kept that to himself 
and only looked and listened. 

** Does it hold good? That’s what I want 
to know.”’ 

Certainly it does.”’ - 

‘““Tt’s so long since, that I didn’t know.” 

‘¢ So long since ?”’ said Maclare, thinking 
the man had blundered in his speech. 

The stranger did not answer. His eyes 
had fallen on a copy of the handbill, which 
was lying on the table. He pulled it toward 
him and read it. 

‘‘Humph!” he laughed, “I see. You 
thought I meant this. I don’t know any- 
thing about Gertrude Maclare. Never heard 
of her. This is what brought me here.” 

He laid down on the table a square cut 
from a newspaper, worn to a velvety gray 
surface, and almost illegible with long attri- 
tion, and watched Maclare’s face as the lat- 
ter in his turn read. If he expected to gain 
much from that hard visage, he was mistak- 
en. The advertisement, dated fifteen years 
before, was as follows:— 

HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD. — 
The above reward will be paid to any per- 
son who will furnish legal evidence of the 
death of Amaury Butler, formerly of Castle- 
mary, County Clare, Ireland. The said 
Amaury Butler, then calling himself George 
Chichester, is believed to have been killed 
in a fray at the Bendigo Mines, on the 2nd 
of June last.”’ 

This card in addition gave the name of 
firms in Melbourne, London and New York, 
who were to be called upon or addressed, 
and also the number of a box in the New 
York post office, through which G. Maclare 
was to be addressed. ~ 

As Maclare looked at this, he suddenly 
shot a keen, half-startled glance at its pre- 
senter from under his overhanging brows. 
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The man caught the look, guessed it’s mean- 
ing, and answered with a short, dry chuc- 
kle:— 

“*No, I ain’t him. I only come to see 
about it. I haven’t seen the other man. 
You’re G. Maclare. Does the reward hold 
good?” 

“How,” said Maclare very slowly, “do 
you know that I am the advertiser ? ”’ 

‘**T reckoned you’d say so if you wasn’t,” 
said the stranger. 

‘* What is your name ?”’ 

Lewis Palmer.”’ 

“Well. What have you to tell me?” 

Does the reward stand yet? ”’ 

** Yes,” said Maclare, rather snappishly. 

‘¢ You wouldn’t pay so much to hear that 
he wasn’t dead, maybe ?” said Palmer, with 
a malicious grin. 

‘*T would pay for any authentic informa- 
tion, according to its value.”’ 

‘* Would it make any matter if he didn’t 
die just then?” 

Maclare made an impatient movement. 

“*T tell you that I’ll pay for any informa- 
tion that will settle an estate. What do you 
know of Amaury Butler ?”’ 

‘“* That’s a long story. To make it short, 
I knew him under the name of George Chi- 
chester. I was in that row at the Bendigo 
Diggings; and in fact, when Chichester was 
took up for dead, I was took up for killing 
him.” 

Did you kill him?” 

“*T wasn’t hung for it you see, if I did. I 
wasn’t ever tried. I escaped, and never 
knew if Chichester was dead or alive -until 
years after. First, I hit upon this advertise- 
ment, and then I came on Chichester him- 
self.”” 

“Then he is alive?” 

‘*He was then. I can’t say if he is now 
or not.”’ 

“Then what do you come here for?” 
said Maclare angrily. ‘‘I have no time to 
listen to such unmeaning stories.” 

He started up. 

‘* Softly, old gentleman, softly. Don’t get 
excited,’ said Palmer. said I couldn’t 
tell if he is dead or alive now; but I meant 
to go on to say that I know where he is, 
which ever he may be.” 

. Where is he ?’’ demanded Maclare eag- 
erly. 

‘“‘That is what you have to pay me for 
knowing,”’ said Palmer. ‘ Now let’s be 
honorable. I’ll show you George Chiches- 
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ter, alive or dead, as it may happen, and if 
he’s your man, you shall give me the two 
hundred dollars; if he ain’t he ain’t, and 
there’s an end of it.” 

Maclare seemed to study a while over this 
proposition. 

‘*T wish you had come at any other time,” 
he said. ‘I have not the leisure to give 
this the attention that it needs.” 

He spoke with perfect sincerity. The 
topic introduced by Palmer was one of deep 
interest to him, but Gatty’s loss, for the 
time, outweighed it, and distracted his mind. 

**T couldn’t come any other time. This is 
the time, and there may not be another. 
But if you don’t care, I don’t. Good day to 
you.” 

Stay! said Maclare thoughtfully. 

Palmer stayed. Maclare was thinking 
that personally he could do nothing to recover 
Gatty, and that all his engines would work 
equally well without him. At once he 
turned to Palmer with a sharp and concen- 
trated attention to the matter in hand, that 
had contributed much to his success in life. 

‘Tf I understand you, you want me to go 
with you to see this man.” 

Palmer assented. 

‘‘ Now, my friend, how do I know you 
are not setting a trap forme? Such things 
have been done, and you look like a man 
who would do them.”’ 

‘Maybe I would,” he said. ‘ But I am 
acting on the square now. If I could give 
you any guarantee, I would; but I don’t see 
howl can. It just is a question if you care 
enough about seeing the man to trust me to 
take you to him; for as to taking a police- 
man along, I wont. I don’t like the breed.” 

Maclare pondered. He was not a timid 
man, and he had often been in more hazard- 
ous positions for a matter of less importance, 
for he had collected rent among a lawless 
tenantry in Ireland. He rose slowly. 

“I will go with you,’ he said. 
guarantee enough without yours.”’ 

There was a good deal of brag in this 
quiet speech, and it partly imposed on Palm- 
er, who naturally underrated the courage of 
every man who habitually kept the peace. 
He could not help supposing that Maclare 
must have some hidden source of confidence. 
He hesitated a little. 

‘* Well,” he said at last, as if reassuring 
himself, ‘‘I don’t mean you any harm, and 
if you like to play me a trick, I don’t know 
what is to hinder you.” 
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‘*T am in a hurry,”’ said Maclare sharply. 

Palmer said no more, but turned and left 

the room, Maclare following. Arrived in 
the street, Maclare asked simply :— 

Which way ?”’ 

have a sleigh waiting here.” 

There was not another word spoken be- 
tween them, until after they were on the 
road. The snow, though but light, was firm 
and hard-frozen, and the sleigh skimmed 
over it with a smooth swiftness that soon 
left the town behind. 

Berkeley, it should here be said, was 
placed at the confluence of two streams, the 
smaller of which bore the name of Wawa- 
nosh. It was along the banks of this tribu- 
tary that their road lay, now close upon it, 
and now at a greater distance, as the na- 
ture of the ground dictated. The land grad- 
ually became more rocky and uneven, the 
stream narrower, and darting in rapids, or 
falling in a series of small cascades between 
high bluffs. The road they were following 
became rough and more obscure. Maclare 
looked round on the wild and solitary scene, 
from which the rays of the declining sun 
were almost shut out by a rocky ledge t> the 
westward, and said:— 

‘* How much further do you mean to go, 
my friend? So far as I know there is noth- 
ing but a wilderness in this direction.” 

‘* Not much else, I allow,’ said Palmer. 
‘*¢ We are not going much further.”’ 

As he spoke, he turned aside from the 
track, and after driving a rod or two through 
the wood drew up beside a rough hut, appar- 
ently occupied by a lumberman. An old 
man came out as they approached, and 
Palmer addressed him :— 

‘* Jake, take care of my trap, I’m going a 
piece up yonder.”’ 

The old fellow replied only by a saturnine 
nod, showing neither curiosity nor interest. 
Palmer threw him the reins, and jumped 
out himself. 

‘¢ We must walk the rest of the way,’’ he 
said. 

Maclare slowly stepped to the ground. 
He had no intention of giving up the enter- 
prise now. The little Palmer had said on 
their way thither had at once stimulated his 
curiosity and convinced him of the man’s 
good faith toward himself. For the rest, he 
had always been prepared for a critical mo- 
ment should Amaury Butler ever cross his 
path again; and suddenly as it had come up- 

on him, as critical moments always do, he 
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was not unprepared for it. Again his self- 
possession and coolness seemed almost to 
disconcert Palmer, who said:— 

“It isn’t my fault if the fellow chooses 
such an out-of-the-way hole.”’ 

‘* The whole country was about like this 
when I first came here,’? said Maclare. 
‘The ground was a little smoother in some 
places than others, that’s all.” 

‘¢ Wasn’t there no town where Berkeley 
now stands ?”’ 

‘‘ Three houses, if you like to call them 
houses, and a wood-yard.”’ 

‘*Come! You’ve done something in twen- 
ty years, anyhow.”’ 

‘¢Money will grow if you let it alone,” 
said Ma“lare, sententiously. 

Hal hal by-——, though old Butler’s 
money wouldn’t have grown much if you 
had let it alone,’ said Palmer, evidently 
greatly enjoying his own wit. ‘‘Chichester’s 
fingers melted all they touched.”’ 

Maclare did not answer. Indeed, the in- 
creasing roughness and steepness of their 
slippery path prevented much more conver- 
sation. At last he stopped and looked up. 

don’t think I can go any farther,’ he 
said, shaking his head. ‘I’m not so active 
as I once was.’’ 

‘““T don’t want you to go any farther—not 
over the rock,” said Palmer. ‘‘ Come this 
way, and follow me close.”’ 

He pushed his way through some close, 
over-hanging evergreens, and stooped down, 
entering a low aperture under a steep wall of 
rock. <A shelving ascent. of a few feet 
placed them on the level floor of a tolerably 
large cave. Maclare knew that such hol- 
lows abounded in the vicinity, but had no 
knowledge of that particular cne. It had 
been slightly improved by art, rough slabs of 
wood, with the bark on, having been used 
to form a wall on one side, as well as a par- 
tition across, in the center of which a door 
was hung. 

‘Wait here a minute,’’ said Palmer ina 
low voice, and motioning Maclare to conceal 
himself in the space between the boards and 
the natural wall of he cave. Maclare 
obeyed the indication, and Palmer knocked 
loud and long on the partition. A voice 
from within demanded who was there. 

*¢ Tt is I, partner, I, Lew Palmer.”’ 

After a few minutes’ delay the door was 
opened, and a man stepped out, closing it 
behind him, and standing with his back to it, 
as if to guard the entrance. 
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‘* How came you here ?’’ he asked, stern- 
ly. 

**The same way you did, I suppose,” said 
Palmer. ‘In plain English, I spotted you, 
Mr. Butler.” 

** What do you call me ?” 

‘** Butler,”’ repeated Palmer, with empha- 
sis, and glancing towards Maclare’s hiding- 
place,as he spoke. ‘‘ Butler. I think I am 
speaking to George Amaury Chichester But- 
ler, ain’t 1?” 

‘* Who put that name in your mouth?” 
said Butler, angrily. ‘‘ It wasn’t avery safe 
thing to follow me here, Palmer.”’ 

‘““Well, you and I have fought before 
now,”’ said Palmer, indifferently, ‘‘and I 
didn’t always get the worst of it. There 
was that fight we had at the Bendigo Dig- 
gings, when everybody thought for sure you 
had turned up your toes for good and all.” 

“T wish I had,” said Butler. ‘If I bear 
you any grudge, Lew, it is for leaving the 
job unfinished. What brings you here, 
now? What do you know? What have 
you seen? Tell me, and be done with it.” . 

Palmer made some evasive answer, and 
continued the conversation in a manner to 
fix the identity of George Chichester, or 
Amaury Butler with the man to whom he 
was speaking. For this he was forced to re- 
ly on what was spoken, for the cave had 
now grown too dark to discern anything 
clearly, even if the lapse of years since Ma- 
clare had seen Butler had not made sight, 
by itself, a doubtful test. 

Maclare, however, was well satisfied. He 
was not attending to the later conversation 
between Butler and Palmer. In his conceal- 
ment his attention had been arrested by a 
ruddy glow at the other extremity of the 
narrow passage in which he stood; as it evi- 
dently proceeded from a fire, it was peculiar- 
ly attractive toa man who has had:a long 
drive in the cold, and was now in a very 
damp and chilly situation. He edged his 
way towards the light, literally edged him- 
self, for the space was too straight for him 
to walk abreast. (As Maclare was an Irish- 
man, the phrase of one man walking abreast 
is quite admissible.) In this manner he 
passed the partition, and found himself be- 
hind the boarding of an inner cave, in which 
there was really a large wood fire blazing 
high, and casting a cheerful, ruddy glow on 
the rude apartment, which had a look of 
comfort with all its primitive appointments. 
Maclare did not examine the place with 
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great care. He saw something that ab- 
sorbed his attention, to the exclusion of 
everything else. On a settle near the fire, 
half hidden from his sight by the position of 
the seat, there was a girl who seemed to be 
sleeping. The attitude and figure were 
strikingly like that of the lost girl. After 
in vain attempting to gain a clearer view, he 
tried to effect an entrance into the apart- 
ment. He did not succeed, but the noise he 
made awakened the girl, who started up. 

‘‘Gatty!’’ called Maclare, cautiously, 
Gatty!” 

Gatty sprang to her feet, and stood look- 
ing eagerly towards the spot from whence 
the call came. Maclare called again. She 
moved towards him. 

‘*Father!’’ she said doubtfully, ‘‘is it 
you?” 

‘Yes. Hush! Come nearer.” 

Gatty came up to the partition, and stood 
waiting for him to speak again, for a mo- 
ment, and then exclaimed: — 

‘*Father! Is it you? How did you find 
me? Take me home.’’ 

‘* How came you here, Gatiy ?” 

Gatty’s account was short and straightfor- 
ward. As she was driving towards the sta- 
tion the day before, a man had stopped her, 
got into the phton, and drove her away 
through the woods. She could not tell in 
what direction they had gone forwards, for it 
had got so dark. Her captor had been very 
kind to her, but she wanted to go home. 

** Can I get in by you?” asked Maclare. 

Gatty did not know. She inspected the 
boarding, and at last found a place where a 
movable slab, secured by a bolt, allowed the 
inner space to be used as a closet. Maclare, 
with some trouble, reached this place, and 
entered the room, if it can be so called. He 
had for a moment thought of the possibility of 
taking Gatty away by the same passage, but 
rejected it as impracticable. If he could find 
means to communicate with Palmer, he had 
no doubt that he could easily secure the aid 
of that worthy. This he meditated attempt- 
ing, while Gatty hung round his neck with a 
joy and fondness that might have surprised 
a stranger, but which sufficiently accounted 
for Maclare’s exceeding affection for her, 
for he had a soft spot in his heart, not easy 
to reach, and very seldom appealed to by 
any one. 

He had, however, no opportunity to carry 
any such scheme into execution, for while 
he was yet thinking of it, the door from 
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outside opened, and Butler himself en- 
tered. 

“That is the man,” whispered Gatty, 
shrinking closer to her father. 

presume said Maclare, and gently 
putting her arm from him, he advanced to 
meet Butler, saying, ‘‘ Good-evening, Mr. 
Butler. It is many a year since we met.” 

Butler started, as in utter amazement, but 
without answering, turned back on Palmer, 
who had followed him to the open door, and 
said furiously :— 

** So, you dog, you have done this, have 
you! It shall not do you any good.” 

‘Done? What have I done? I didn’t 
know you had the girl here.”’ 

“You lie!’’ shouted Butler, and rushed 
upon him. 

‘Hands off, partner! Hands off, I say! ” 
said Palmer, temperately at first, but as But- 
ler paid no attention to his warning, he 
grappled with him, and a short struggle fol- 
lowed. It was but short, however, for 
Palmer was borne to the ground. Whether 
Butler used any weapon Maclare could not 
discern in the darkness. He could only see 
that Palmer remained lifeless on the ground, 
while Butler, red, panting, and with dress 
disordered by the struggle, came towards 
him. He was a sufficiently unpleasant an- 
tagonist to engage in close quarters with, be- 
ing a strong, muscular, broad-chested man, 
of forty, or it might be afew years under, 
with his face half hidden by a thick, curling 
beard, and the expression of what could be 
seen, both dissolute and desperate. 

‘‘How many more have you outside?” 
he said, fiercely. ‘‘ I will shoot down a hun- 
dred, one by one, before they can get in 
here.”’ 

‘* There is no one outside,” said Maclare. 
‘*T came here alone with that man Palmer. 
I did not know that Gatty was here, and if 
he did, he said nothing of it. I came to find 

u.?? 

‘* That was rather a bold step, seeing what 
a grudge I owe you, and have cause to owe 
you, Maclare,”’ said Butler. 

‘*Not more than I had to owe you, Mr. 
Amaury,” said Maclare. ‘“‘ What harm did 
I do you?”’ 

‘““Harm? Who worked on that weak- 
minded old man, my grandfather, until he 
left what should have been mine, in trust— 
in trust, mind you, to his faithful friend and 
servant, Garrett Maclare, with only a driblet 
of income to be doled out to me at the faith- 


ful Maclare’s pleasure? And not content 
with that, did not you, the faithful Maclare, 
embezzle the whole and run away to Ameri- 
ca?” 

**T don’t know how I could have served 
you better, Mr. Amaury. How much bet- 
ter off would you have been if Sir Francis 
had left all to your cousin William? And if 
you had had it yourself it would have been 
spent in a year.” 

‘* Very likely. I don’t mean to argue the 
case. I find you here, a rich man, and in 
ample case to make restitution. They say 
you are very fond of your daughter—your 
heiress. You may guess why I stole her.” 

“‘T do guess, certainly. You have done 
what you meant, partly. I have been terri- 
bly anxious about the girl; but I am at ease 
now.”’ 

‘‘ You are?” said Butler. I don’t see why, 
you should be. You are at a disadvantage’ 
here. You say no one knows of your com- 
ing, and I partly believe you, for it was not 
for Palmer’s interest to sell the secret to too 
many, though I thought awhile ago he had; 
and even if you had twenty men outside, it 
would be easy for me to keep them one and 
all out. So you see, Mr. Maclare, you are 
utterly in my power.”’ 

‘¢ Well, suppose it to be so; how do you 
mean to use your power?”’ 

‘How do I mean to use it?’ repeated 
Butler, with a sardonic laugh. ‘ How 
would you use it in my place, Mr. Maclare ? 
Say, now, for example, that you were dead, 
and your heiress in my hands—how then?” 

My heiress ? 

‘“‘T mean this pretty girl, your daughter, 
who will be a woman in a year or two.” 

‘'Yes,”’ said Maelare, ‘“‘ Gatty may be my 
heiress, and she is a pretty little girl, and 
she will be a woman in a year or two; but, 
Mr. Butler, she is not my daughter but— 
yours.”’ 

‘Mine! ”’ repeated Mr. Butler. ‘‘ How ”’ 
—then checking himself. ‘‘ Bah!” he said, 
‘that is a stupid catch, Maclare.”’ 

tell you,” said Maclare, coming up to 
Butler and speaking in a grave undertone, 
that Gatty is your daughter. Do you re- 
member a poor girl that you married and de- 
serted? WhenlI came to Australia fifteen 
years ago to look after you, I found not you, 
but this Margaret Stephens, who claimed to 
be your wife, and brought such proofs as 
convinced me, who was not willing to be 
convinced.” 
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Maclare paused. Butler was silent, and 
seemed disconcerted and confused. 

“Margaret Stephens,” he _ repeated. 
“Well, yes—it is true, I did marry her. If 
I deserted her it was partly against my will, 
aud I think the best thing I could have done 
for her. I neverheardfrom her. Where is 
she ?” 

‘She is dead. She died giving birth to 
this child, whom I adopted, and to whom I 
gave the name of your mother, Mr. Butler. 
I can prove all that if you choose to doubt it. 
I say again, what harm have I ever done 
you? Was it I that made you a vagabond ? 
You know that it was not. Why did you 
not come tome? If you were too proud to 
do that, why would you visit it on my head? 
You can’t prove any wrong against me. If 
I have exceeded my trust, make me answer 
for it. I say I have not. There is your 
daughter. Take her from me if you like, 
now that I have done for her what you 
should have done.” 

Butler made no answer. 
pefied. 

**'You were a wild and stubborn boy, Mr. 
Amaury, and your grandfather distrusted 
you. I was a faithful servant to him; and 
if he had not made that will, neither you nor 
yours would ever have had the benefit of 
it. I left Ireland, not to cheat you, but to 
get out of the way of the next heir, who de- 
clared that you being dead, he was entitled 
to take the estate. At that time I knew 
nothing of your marriage. Gatty,’’ he said, 
suddenly turning to the girl, who stood with 
her wild, bright blue eyes fixed on them as 
they talked aside, ‘‘ come here, my child.” 

Gatty came to him. He took her hand, 
and put back her dark curls with a tender 
touch. 

**Look at her,’ he said, in a subdued 
voice. ‘* Don’t you see the look of the old 
line in her face? Doesn’t she look like 
you own father? Gatty, child, you have al- 
ways called me father, but I’m not your fa- 
ther. Your name is Gertrude Butler, and 
this is Amaury Butler, your father. Go to 
him, and ask him to own you.” 

But Gatty shrank back from the stranger 
and clung to Maclare. 

**She’s right, Maclare, said Butler, with 
an odd laugh, broken in his throat by some 
hidden emotion. ‘‘She’s right; and you 
have carried the day, whether you are the 
honestest man or the cleverest scoundrel 
that ever lived. Take the girl home, and 
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I’ll never trouble either of you again.”’ 

“Take her home? Not I, unless you 
come too. If I’m such a clever scoundrel, 
hew are you to trust me without proofs ? 
Come and see the things that Gatty’s moth- 
er left with me, that will prove my words; 
come and see the nurse that came with us 
from Australia; and, above all, sir, come 
and settle accounts, and draw the arrears of 
income due you since the day your grand- 
father died.” 

Butler laughed again. 

‘**Outwitted, outgeneraled, and bribed, 
after all my dire oaths of vengeance. I 
give up, utterly. Gatty,” he took the 
child’s hands in his, ‘‘ you are my daughter; 
but I shall not take you away from your 
adopted father, until you choose to come. 
Maclare, give me your hand. You were a 
faithful friend and servant to my grand- 
father, and I have no right to complain.”’ 

‘* Will you come home with me? Indeed, 
you must, for I cannot find the way, and I 
do not think Palmer can go back with me.”’ 

‘That I can’t,’ said Palmer, who had 
come in behind them unperceived, “‘ for I 
am half dead. Leave me your house, Chi- 
chester, if you are going off. You owe me 
that. And I hope, Mr. Maclare, in this 
patching up of matters you won’t forget 
me.”’ 

‘*Certainly not,” said Maclare. ‘ You 
shall have both rewards since I found my 
girl through you.” 

‘¢ Tt’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,’” 
said Palmer, settling himself on the bench 
by the fire, that Gatty had occupied when 
Maclare first saw her in the cave. ‘ You 
and I are quits now, pretty nigh. You’ll 
find a horse and sleigh down at old Jake’s, 
if you think of going back to-night.” 

Maclare decided that they would go back 
that night. Butler knew the way well; the 
moon was shining bright and clear, and it 
was not very cold. Gatty, too, was eager to 
gohome. Accordingly, the party so singu- 
larly formed, returned to Maclare’s house. 
Butler was fully satisfied with Maclare’s 
proofs, and with Maclare’s honesty, and con- 
fessed—better late than never—that it was 
not strange that Sir Francis preferred, even 
for his grandson’s own sake, to leave his es- 
tate to the care of an active, energetic man 
of business rather than to a rebellious, prof- 
ligate, spendthrift boy. 

Butler did not then remain at Maclare’s 
house. He was present, however, at a brill- 
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iant entertainment given there on the New 
Year’s day, and greatly glorified Mrs. Ma- 
clare by his presence. For, having assumed 
a civilized dress and manner, and his title of 
Sir Amaury Butler, he was the lion of the 
evening. There were twenty stories told 
about him, each one more romantic than 
the one just narrated. On the same occa- 
sion Gatty was introduced under her true 
name and style. Mrs. Maclare was very 
anxious to call her Lady Gertrude, and noth- 
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ing but Sir Amaury’s own positive assurance 
would have convinced her that a baronet’s 
daughter was not entitled to that distinction. 
The ladies of Berkeley would have been 
better pleased if Sir Amaury had wound up 
his romance by a marriage with one of 
them; but he did not. He did not even re- 
main in Berkeley. 

Berkeley sent Garrett Maclare to Washing- 
ton, and Gertrude Butler does great honor 
to Berkeley, as well as to old Ireland, there. 


BENNY DALE’S 


ADVENTURE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


ENNY DALE’S adventure happened 
years and years ago—when our great 
grandfathers were little boys.} Benny’s own 
grandson teld the story to me, so I suppose 
that it must be true. He lived in a little 
village about fifteen miles from the city. It 
was so small that you could hardly call it a 
village, then, though it has grown into a 
large town now, and the meadows through 
which he used to search for berries, in sum- 
mer, and on whose alder-fringed ponds he 
used to skate, in winter, are crossed with 
busy streets, and even railroad tracks. 

Benny was a brave, bright boy, and when 
he was thirteen years old he thought, and 
his father thought, too, that he was quite a 
man. He did almost the work of a man, 
sometimes, I assure you. He milked the 
cows, carried the corn to mill, helped in sow- 
ing and harvesting, took the entire care of 
old Dobbin and the immense flock of poul- 
try that strutted and flapped their speckled 
wings in the sunny farmyard; and, besides 
all this, went to school and was the first in 
his class. 

Benny’s father trusted him to do a great 
many errands for him, too, that he would 
hardly have trusted to any one else, he was 
always so faithful, and prudent, and careful; 
and when one day he sold a’ cow to the store- 
keeper in a town ten miles away, he sent 


Benny to drive it over to him. He was to 


secure the pay for her, too, and his mother 
was afraid to have him bring so much money 
through such a lonely road, but his father 
thought there could be no danger, and Ben- 
ny himself laughed at the idea of such a 
thing. He wasn’t afraid of anything. I 


verily believe that if he had been going to 
meet a bear, he would hardly have turned 
out of his way for him, and as for robbers, 


. they were rarely known in that region. 


It was a bright day, and Benny started on 
his journey as gay as a lark. The cow was 
a demure, sober-minded creature, and made 
no objection at all to travelling, giving Ben- 
ny, who was as grand and comfortable as 
you please, seated on the back of old Dob- 
bin, scarcely any trouble. Her gait was 
somewhat slower than Dobbin approved of, 
to be sure, for he was by no means the pa- 
tient, deliberate animal you would suppose 
him to be from his name; and when she was 
inclined to stop, now and then, whenever 
she saw a particularly fresh-looking clump 
of grass by the wayside, to nibble a mouth- 
ful or so from it, he was not inclined to stop, 
and Benny had all that he could do to hold 
him in. But then he rather liked that; it 
was a little variety in the programme, and 
seemed to break the monotony of the ride. 
Then he always liked to manage Dobbin. 

The road, for nearly all the way, wound 
through a wood so deep and thick that it 
seemed all the time evening. A sunbeam 
was a surprise, though the day was so 
bright. But Bennie didn’t mind the loneli- 
ness at all; he had too many things on his 
mind to think of that. In the first place he 
was on the lookout for gray squirrels, and 
there were almost always some to be spied 
out in the deep woods. Then he wanted to 
see if raspberries were going lo be plenty 
about there when the time came for them to 
be ripe, and grandma had charged him to 
look well about him when he passed through 
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a swamp, to see if he could find any thor- 
oughwort. It was growing late, and hardly 
a bit had been gathered yet, and if any one 
should take cold next winter, there would be 
nothing in the world to prevent them from 
going straight into a galloping consump- 
tion. 

He met but one person until he came to 
Greenfield, and that was a farmer who had 
been to the city to sell butter and early veg- 
etables, and was jogging serenely along 
homeward in his creaking old wagon. 

It was past noon when they arrived there, 
and Benny was both tired and hungry, I as- 
sure you; but for all that he was determined 
to attend to business before he rested or 
took any refreshment. It would seem more 
manly, he thougkt. So he went straight to 
Mr. Grafton, the storekeeper, delivered the 
cow, and Mr. Grafton paid him the money 
for her. 

‘ Fifty dollars is a good deal of money for 
a boy like you to be entrusted with,” said he 
to Benny, who was folding it carefully away 
in his little, old, worn-out wallet. 

said Benny carelessly, ‘I’ve had 
the care of as much before.”’ 

‘** Well,”’ said the storekeeper, ‘‘ You’ve 
got a long and lonely road to travel, and 
you’d better be starting on your way pretty 
soon, so as to get home before dark. There 
was a man robbed the other day on one of 
those back roads.” 

Benny’s round, blue eyes opened a little 
wider, and he looked startled for a moment. 
Then he began to look brave again, and 
thought he would as soon travel by starlight 
as sunlight. There was little enough of ei- 
ther in these woods. 

While they were talking, Benny noticed 


_ that a gentleman who was lounging on the 


piazza, just outside the store door, seemed 
to be listening to the conversation. He was 
a gentleman in dress, at least. He had on 
nice, showy, black clothes, and dainty, 
white linen, and on one of his shapely 
white fingers glittered a jewelled ring. 
Then he had an indolent, dreamy air, and 
blew the white puffs of tobacco smoke from 
his lips as if he never had anything weighti- 
er to do in the world. But there was some- 
thing about him that didn’t seem at all like 
a gentleman. Benny felt it instinctively, 
and experienced a strange uneasiness under 
his curious gaze. 

‘It’s only one of those fine city fellows 
that come out and stay at the tavern ” (they 


called hotels taverns, then, you know,) 
‘every summer,” he thought, but he 
seems to like the looks of me pretty well— 
seems curious to know what Dobbin’s made 
of too! I wonder if he wants to buy 
him ?” 

He did indeed seem curious to know what 
Dobbin was made of, watching both horse 
and rider until they were both out of sight. 
Benny thought that he would try and get 
home before dark, but he stopped in the vil- 
lage to see Will Price, a great friend of his, 
and before he knew it a whole hour had 
slipped away, and if he did not ride pretty 
fast, night would overtake him before he 
got in sight of home. He wasn’t afraid, 
though, but sang merrily enough on his way, 
and Dobbin, knowing that his head was 
turned toward home, went as swiftly and 
lightly as a bird. 

Benny had forgotten all about the strange 
gentleman who had seemed so interested in 
him, by this time, and the fear he had ex- 
perienced when Mr. Grafton spoke of rob- 
bers. But as he rode deeper and deeper in- 
to the woods, that were only lighted by the 
tiny lanterns of the fireflies, it came over 
him anew, and he almost shuddered as he 
looked forward to the long, dark path still 
before him. He fancied that he heard the 
trampling of feet, both before and behind 
him, and all sorts of mysterious sounds is- 
sued from the shadows about him. What if 
a robber should make his appearance? he 
thought. How should he meet him? 
What should he do? He would not give up 
the money! Oh, no! He would fight for 
his life, for what would his father do with- 
out the money? He did not like to part 
with the cow, but the farm was not yet paid 
for, and he could not afford to keep her. 
And if any one should try to take Dobbin!— 
it made Benny clinch his fist and breathe 
very hard just to think of it; for, if he had 
been of no value at all, Benny was so much 
attached to him that he would have parted 
with one of the family as soon. 

He tried all he could to put his fears away, 
but it was all in vain. His heart began to 
beat so loud that he could hear every stroke 
distinctly. Dobbin, too, seemed to snuff 
some evil in the wind, and kept pricking up 
his ears as if he heard a noise in the dis- 
tance. 

‘* Well,” thought Bennie, ‘if any robber 
is about I must be prepared for him; ’’ and, 
taking out his wallet, he took all the money 
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from it save a few pieces of silver, and 
tucked it carefully into his boot. Then he 
stuffed some paper into his wallet to make it 
look very full and round, and placed it in his 
pocket again. Then he urged Dobbin, who 
seemed not at all unwilling, into a brisk can- 
ter, though they were ascending a steep hill. 
He was full of spirit that night, and if he 
pleased, he would go as fast as almost any 
horse living. But when they came to the 
summit of the hill Benny held him in pretty 
suddenly, and his heart stood still for an in- 
stant, for, there in the hollow below him, 
distinctly to be seen, was a man on horse- 
back, riding very slowly, and looking behind 
him every now and then, as if he were wait- 
ing for some one to come up with him. 
Benny’s first impulse was to turn and drive 
as fast as ever he could the other way, but 
taking a second thought, it seemed rather 
cowardly to do that, for why should he im- 
agine the traveler to be a robber? He 
might be one of their neighbors; and if he 
were, how nice it would be to have company 
the rest of the way. He was only about 
three miles from home, now, but the wildest 
and deepest of the woods were yet to be 
traveled. The man stopped when he saw 
him, and waited for him to approach. Ben- 
ny put on a brave air and rode leisurely 
along. 

‘*Halloo! ’? called a strange voice. ‘‘Can 
you tell me if this is the direct road to Glen- 
burn? I’m a stranger here, and I’m afraid 
I’ve lost my way.” 

‘* This is the way,”’ said Benny, in as stout 
@ voice as he could command. 

** T’m glad to hear that,” said the stranger, 
‘and glad to meet a fellow-creature in this 
dismal place. I suppose we are still a good 
ways from any habitation, are we not?” 

Benny felt a creeping sensation all over 
him, from head to foot, for, under the large, 
slouched hat which the stranger wore, he 
recognized the face of the man who had lis- 
tened to his conversation with the store- 
keeper, and watched him while he put the 
money in his wallet. 

‘“‘ Ah!’ thought the poor little fellow, ‘‘I 
wonder what is going to happen to me now! 
I had a feeling that that man was a robber, 
all the time, and I’m sure, now, he is one. 
What shall Ido?” But he answered him 
composedly enough. 

‘* We are quite near the village now,”’ sai 
he, ‘‘ and there’s a house just over there be- 
hind the pine woods, not far away.” 
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‘Indeed! ”’ said the stranger, looking cu- 
riously, for a moment, while they rode on, 
side by side. 

Benny had a plan in his mind, and wasn’t 
slow to act upon it. He kept fumbling in 
his pockets as if he were uneasy about his 
money, and at last, while he was apparently 
trying to change it from one pocket to the 
other, dropped it on the ground. 

Benny looked very anxious, and pretended 
to be trying very hard to make Dobbin stop, 
who did not seem inclined to do so. 

‘* Ah!’ said the stranger, ‘‘ you’ve drop- 
ped something! Let me dismount and pick 
it up for you. Your horse seems restless, 
and mine will stand without any trouble.” 

And before Benny had time to reply, he 
had leaped from his horse and was running 
back for the lost wallet. Benny gave Dob- 
bin ashort, quick cut about the ears with his 
whip, and he was off like a flash of light- 
ning. He seemed to understand the danger 
as well as his master, and his speed was per- 
fectly miraculous. And, strange to say, 
when Benny started Dobbin up, the stran- 
ger’s horse, who was standing by his side, 
took the alarm and began to run, too, as if 
he were running a race for his life. That 
was a dreadful moment. Benny always re- 
membered it so vividly—even the very look 
of the trees and the sky as they rushed 
along over the dark, damp road. The stran- 
ger kept calling him to stop, in a loud, 
threatening voice, and fired a pistol after 
him two or three times. But as Benny did 
not feel the cold lead, he kept on, the stran- 
ger’s horse flying by his side, and at last, oh, 


_ blessed moment! they turned from the lone- 


ly, wooded road into the village street. 

Great was the surprise of his father when 
he saw Benny riding into the yard in such a 
plight. He had lost his hat on the way; his 
face was pale with excitement, and Dobbin 
was covered with white foam. Then there 
was the strange horse in the same condition, 
amd with great saddle-bags fastened about 
him and hanging at his side. 

Benny explained as soon as he could get 
breath to do so. 

‘‘ Why,” said his father, the man might 
not have been a robber, after all! ”’ 

But Benny was sure that he was, and on 
examining the saddlebags everybody was 
convinced that he must have been one. 
There they found a great, clasped knife, a 
pair of brass knuckles, some soft-bottomed 
shoes, such as house-breakers wear, and va- 
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rious other things that are used by people of 
that persuasion. Then there was a little bag 
full of shining gold pieces, amounting to 
several hundred dollars, and a quantity of 
jewelry, pins, and rings, and bracelets, some 
of them containing precious stones. All 
the people from far and near came to look at 
the treasures, and you may be sure that 
Benny was quite a hero in the eyes of all. 


Nobody ever came to claim them. The 
horse never knew any other master than 
Benny after that. When Benny got to be 
twenty-one years of age, he felt at liberty to 
use the money, and dispose of the jewelry. 
So he bought himself a cosy little farm, near 
that of his father, where he lived peacefully 
and happily all his life. 


ALL IN THE DARK. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


ES, I will propose,” said Mr. Patterson 
‘ Conklin. ‘‘ She expects it, of course, 
and last night she gave me a pretty strong 
hint. When she sang, ‘ Why Don’t the Men 
Propose, Mamma?’ I’m very certain that I 
caught her eye. Yes, and there was an in- 
terrogation point in her very glance. She 
expects it, she has a right to expect it, and 
by heaven, I’ll do it! ” 

Mr. Conklin having delivered himself 
thus, put on his coat and hat, and taking 
his cane under his arm sallied out into the 
street. 

Mr. Patterson Conklin was a bachelor of 
fifty-five. He was naturally predisposed to 
matrimony, and had been just upon the 
point of committing it at least twenty times 
in as many years. There had been but one 
trouble,—he never could bring himself to 
propose. He had courted more fair damsels 
than he had fingers and toes, and he had 
lost them all, merely because he couldn’t or 
wouldn’t ask them to name the day. 

He was a very fine-looking man. Any 
one observing him as he walked down the 
street on that fine September evening would 
have remarked that. Not too tall, and just 
portly enough for a man of his age. Com- 
plexion between light and dark. His eyes 
were hazel, his nose Roman, and he wore mili- 
tary whiskers. He dressed with taste, and 
was as neat as wax. Surely he wasn’t a 
man that need be afraid of a refusal from 
any lady who cared to marry, and wasn’t 
otherwise engaged. »Besides, Mr. Conklin 
was a man of considerable property, and 
owned one of the finest houses in the city, 
several blocks of stores, and a fine farm in 
the country. 


Now Mr. Conklin had been in love at 
least twenty times, and yet he remained un- 
married. If you had asked him why is this 
thus, he would have answered you as fol- 
lows :— 

‘*Every true lover has these little loves 
before the great one comes. They are like 
those pretty pieces of carved wood which 
Columbus found floating in the Atlantic, 
forerunners and signs that he was drawing 
near his great goal, and approaching the end 
of his wanderings across the ocean. Now I 
have reached the goal. The great love 
aforesaid has arrived. The lady upon whom 
I lavish this great love is most beautiful, 
and her name is Minnie Clelland. Tonight 
I shall lay my heart and fortune at her 
feet.” 

This pretty little story about every true 
lover’s little loves foretelling the greater one 
was not original with Mr. Conklin. He had 
found it in a novel that he picked up one 
evening at Minnie’s. The idea struck him 
forcibly. It explained what he could never 
understand before,—why he had never mar- 
ried. Simply because the great love, the 
true love, had not come. He was so pleased 
with this explanation that he committed it 
to memory, word for word, thinking that it 
might be of service to him in this way, know- 
ing that every woman likes to be, or at least 
to believe, herself the first love of her hus- 
band, and knowing that he had done some 
things that might lead any reasonable lady 
(no matter who) to suppose on becoming his 
wife that she was not his first love, he in- 
tended to use this explanation to convince 
her that she really was. 

But leaving Mr. Patterson Conklin to pur- 
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sue his way, we will, if you please, run on 
before, and take a glimpse at the family of 
which his ladylove, the beautiful Miss Min- 
nie, was the bright, particular star. 

The family consisted of the Hon. Horace 
Clelland, M. C., a very soft-spoken, sweet- 
tempered, round-bodied gentleman, over 
whose shining bald head fifty summers had 
bloomed and faded; Mrs. Clelland, a small, 
black-eyed woman of forty, who honored her 
husband, and believed that his was the most 
towering and gigantic intellect that the 
world had ever seen, notwithstanding the 
fact that Dobbs, the editor of the opposition 
paper, persisted in calling him ‘ an idiot,’ 
‘a bag of wind,” ‘‘ a cat’s paw for the party 
leaders,” and other choice names too numer- 
ous to mention. Mrs. Clelland was slow to 
wrath, but if she could have but fixed her 
hands in Dobbs’s hair only once, his next 


editorial would have been written in pain- 


and anguish, without a scalp to hide his 
emotions. 

The other members of this family were 
Minerva, a maiden lady of forty-two, a sister 
of the Hon. Horace, and Minnie the daugh- 
ter, a sweet little creature, who had drank 
the sunshine for twenty summers till it 
bloomed in her cheeks, just as the old port 
her father had drank bloomed in his nose. 

Upon this particular evening the family 
were gathered in an upper room, dignified 
by the name of Mr. Clelland’s study. The 
honorable gentleman himself was pacing the 
room, with one hand behind him, reading 
the evening paperaloud. Mrs. Clelland was 
listening with rapt attention to the mellow 
voice of her husband, the only music in 


which she took delight. Miss Clelland was. 


knitting, and occasionally casting a glance 
toward Mr. Billy Montgomery, who was 
seated by the window with Minnie, whisper- 
ing soft nonsense in her ear, as he held her 
little hand in his. 

“Words sweet as honey from his lips distilled,” 
and the soft glances that shot back and forth 
between then were sweeter still. 

‘“‘T rather expected that Mr. Conklin 
would call this evening,”’ said Mr. Clelland, 
laying down his paper. 

‘¢Oh, I hope he will!’’ cried Minnie. 
‘“‘And if he asks me to sing, I’ll repeat the 
dose I gave him last evening. Did you no- 
tice how he blushed when I sang, ‘ Why 
Don’t the Men Propose ?’ ”’ 

‘¢‘And if he should propose ?’’ queried the 
Honorable Horace. 


‘*T should accept, of course,’’ answered 
Minnie. “I never had a proposal in my 
life, and I’m going to take the first offer,’’ 
laughing. 

‘* Never had a proposal ?”’ whispered the 
young ge1..{eman in the window seat. 

No, Billy.”’ 

‘* Then what the deuce, what have I been 
doing?” 

‘* Well, I don’t know, Billy, ’msure. I 
only know that you haven’t asked me to 
marry you.”’ 

** But I’m not quite ready.” 

** But you see I am, and 1 don’t believe in 
long engagements. Something might hap- 
pen.”’ 

‘*T think, my dear,’’ said the Honorable 
Horace, pausing before the whispering pair, 
“T think, my dear, if your first proposal 
comes from Mr. Patterson Conklin, you wil? 
do excellently well to accept.”’ 

And Mr. Clelland resumed his walk, with 
a consciousness of having done his duty in 
thus openly expressing his opinion, particu- 
larly as being a politician, it was something 
that he had hardly ever done before. 

‘*He is really handsome,” said Minnie, 
‘* notwithstanding his age.”’ 

‘“‘Age! My dear, he is in the prime of life.”’ 

Billy Montgomery began to feel like an 
infant. Poor fellow! he was only twenty- 
five. But what made him feel still worse 
was the fact that the Honorable Horace 
would not seem conscious of his presence at 
all, would not recognize the fact that must 
have been palpable enough to any one else, 
that he was madly in love with the fair Min- 
nie, though the dear creature did tease him 
terribly. And now he was talking about her 
marrying another man, a man old enough to 
be her father, as coolly and calmly as if 
there wasn’t such a thing as a heart in the 
world. Was ever young and ardent lover in 
a worse situation? I think not; that is, if 
you will be kind enough to except Leander 
that time when he didn’t swim the Helles- 
pont. 

‘¢ Well, never mind his age,” cried Min- 
nie; ‘“‘he’s a real nice gentleman, and he’s 
very wealthy. I always thought I should 
like to be an old man’s darling.”’ 

‘¢ But he hasn’t proposed,”’ said Miss Clel- 
land, rising and leaving,the room. 

‘¢ And I pray that he never may,’’ groaned 
Billy. 

‘‘ Why, upon my word, I believe Aunt 
Minerva is jealous,” laughed Minnie. 
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‘*Pshaw!”’ cried the [Honorable Horace. 
““T believe I'll take a walk. Will you go, 
Minnie?” 

‘No, thank you. wait for my lover.” 

The honorable gentleman went out smil- 
ing benignly. Mrs. Clelland strolled out in- 
to the garden, and Billy and Minnie were 
left alone. 

Minnie, how could you talk so ?”’ 

‘** Pshaw, Billy! I didn’t mean anything; 
or if I did, my meaning was so deep you 
couldn’t discover it. Don’t you think I’m 
deep, Billy?” 

You’re a provoking little witch,’ he an- 
swered, with a melancholy smile. 

“AmI! Well, then, I'll try to be good. 
Come, let us go down-stairs, and I'll sing 
you a song, commencing ,— 

‘Thee have I loved dearly, 

Yes, madly, sincerely, etc., ete.’ 
And when that song is finished, I’m going 
to send you home, for I’ve got fourteen let- 
ters to write, of four pages and a postscript 
each. Come.”’ 

Half an hour later Mr. Conklin arrived at 
the Clelland mansion. He had been a long 


time on the way, for in the first place his 
courage had all oozed out at his fingers’ ends, 
and so he had to take a long walk and talk 


to himself like a father to rouse it once more. 
Now he felt that he could face anything, so 
he rang the bell. 

‘* Pshaw!”’ said he, ‘‘ the door is open, I'll 
walk right in. What! the gas not lighted ? 
Well, perhaps I’ll find Min in the drawing- 
room alone, and if I do ’’—— 

But just at this moment Mr. Conklin, who 
had groped his way in the darkness through 
the hall, caught his foot in the rug and 
stumbled headlong into the middle of the 
drawing-room. 

‘* Why don’t you light the gas ?”’ growled 
Mr. Conklin; and then remembering where 
he was, ‘‘ I beg pardon, Miss Clelland. Itis 
Miss Clelland ?”’ 

Yes.”’ 

Mr. Conklin staggered to his feet, and 
advanced to the sofa where she was sitting. 

‘** Are we alone ?”’ asked he. 

‘Yes, Mr. Conklin.” 

‘“You tremble, darling,’ he said, as he 
took her hand and seated himself beside her. 
“And, hang it, Miss Clelland, but I be- 
lieve I do too! And yet, my dear, this is 
the happiest moment of my life.” 

She sighed. 

‘Minnie, dearest, I love you! ”’ 
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She fell into his arms. 

‘*Ts that love reciprocated? Call me Pat- 
terson if it 

Patterson! ”’ 

You love no other man ? ”’ 

‘You are ‘the first that ere I sighed 

** Oh, blissful moment! 

‘How divinely sweet 
Is the pure joy when kindred spirits meet.’ ”’ 

You haven’t kissed me, Patterson,” she 
whispered. Then their lips met. 

Nectar! exclaimed Mr. Conklin, repeat- 
ing the operation. 

‘*Do you know, darling, that that song 
last night, ‘ Why Don’t the Men Propose?” 
was what aroused me? I might have gone 
on courting you for an age and never have 
proposed but for that.’’ 

‘*‘And to think that I didn’t know you were 
courting me!” said she. 

** Didn’t know it 

‘*T wasn’t certain. To be sure, you some- 
times looked unutterable things; but then, 
you men are such gay deceivers ’’—— 

‘*O darling, did you think I could deceive 
you ? ” 

And they kissed again. 

** But say, dearest, that you will be mine, 
my own darling little wife. I know I am 
old enough to be your father, but what of 
that? I will be your husband, father and 
lover all in one. You will be mine ?”’ 

‘**T will, I am thine, only thine.” 

But at this moment footsteps were heard 
in the hall. 

‘*Tt is Mr. Clelland. Let me sit further 
off,’ whispered Patterson. 

But she only clung the closer. 

‘¢ What, all in the dark? ”’ cried the hon- 
orable gentleman, advancing into the draw- 
ing-room. 

Mr. Conklin hardly dared to breathe, and 
the dear creature still clung to him as does 
the ivy to the oak. 

Mr. Clelland struck a match, and the next 
instant a broad flame spurted from the gas 
jet and flooded the whole room with light. 

‘* What do I see?’’ exclaimed the Honora- 
ble Horace, fixing his eyes upon Mr. Conk- 
lin and the maiden by his side. 

‘* Do you give your consent ?’’ stammered 
Patterson, blinking in the gas-light. 

‘¢ My consent! Dunder and blitzen! Yes, 
dash it! Yes, yes, yes, take her—take her, 
and go to the——whew! what an infernal 
old fool I have been! ” 
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And the honorable gentleman threw him- 
self into a seat and groaned aloud. 

Mr. Patterson Conklin couldn’t under- 
stand this at all. He didn’t think it either 
proper or becoming in an M. C. What, take 
his daughter, the beautiful little darling, 
and go to the——! No, he wouldn’t do 
anything of the sort, he would wear her in 
_his heart’s core. 

He waited for Mr. Clelland to explain, 
but he only groaned. Then he turned to 
Minnie. 

** Angels and ministers of grace defend 
us! ’? he screamed, springing half-way across 
the room. ‘Is not this something more 
than fantasy? °Twas Minnie that I loved, 
but by heaven, I’ve been making love to her 
aunt!” 

And he sank into a chair, quite overcome. 

But just at that moment Minnie walked 
into the room, leaning on Billy Montgom- 
ery’s arm. 

‘* Father,”’ said she, ‘‘I told you tonight 
that I should accept the first man who dared 
make a proposal of marriage tome. This is 
the man who has dared.”’ 

‘** Bless you, my children,’’ said the Hon- 
orable Horace. 

Then he cast a withering glance at Patter- 
son and another at Aunt Minerva and hur- 
riedly left the room. 

The happy couple followed him, leaving 
Patterson and the tear-stained Minerva 
alone. 

This is an infernal bad affair,’? muttered 
that gentleman, taking his hands out of his 
hair. 
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She tried to speak, but could not. 
“The big round tear stands trembling in her eye 
And on her tongue imperfect accents die.’ 

‘*T’ve mad a fool of myself,’ said Patter- 
son. 

‘*'Yes; but you would make a greater fool 
of yourself by marrying that little chit of a 
girl,’’ sobbed Minerva. 

‘‘Egad! I don’t know but what you are 
right.” 

‘¢ su-su-sure of it.’’ 

Patterson came back and sat down beside 
her. Presently he stole one arm around her 
waist. 

‘¢ Will you have me now ?” 

‘1 don’t know. O Patterson! You’ve 
nearly broken my heart,’’ she sobbed. 

‘*¢ Can’t you forgive me, darling ?’’ and he 
kissed her. 

‘** Do you love me as well as you said you 
did, when—when you thought I was some- 
body else ?” 

‘‘ Why, I think I could learn to.” 

Well, then, I guess you may learn,” said 
she, throwing herself upon his bosom. 

I left just then; but in conclusion I am 
happy to inform the reader that whether 
Patterson ever learned to love Minerva or 
not, Iam sure of one thing, that about two 
months after that memorable evening, there 
was a double wedding at the Honorable 
Horace Clelland’s house, and Mr. Patterson 
Conklin and Mr. Billy Montgomery were 
the happy bridegrooms; and I don’t believe 
the former has ever regretted making his 
marriage proposal “all in the dark.” 


RITHEE, tell me Madeline 
Maiden of the dimpled chin,— 

Maiden of the starry eyes, 

Full of deepest mysteries,— 

When and how does love begin ? 


Of a truth, sweet, you must know 
All its workings,—its outflow ; 
You, who draw to you all hearts, 


Utica, Mic#., 1886. 


TELL ME HOW. 


BY C. SHETTERLY. 


Teach me love’s most subtle arts,— 
Tell me all, but whisper low. 


Prithee, tell me, Madeline, 
Maiden of the dimpled chin,— 
Maiden of the tawny hair, 

Than all other maids more fair,— 
Tell how I your love may win,— 
Prithee, tell me, Madeline. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ CLUB 


REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


I AM glad to see such prompt attendance 
tonight, said Mr. Johnson, as all the 
members of the Club took their places 
around the library table; it shows that the 
interest in our meetings dves not diminish. 

indeed, it does not, papa,’ said 
Leonard. ‘‘ For my part,I should like to 
meet twice as often. 

**T believe we are to pass this evening in 
asking questions; that is, you are to ask the 
questions, and I am to answer them. If I 
recollect right, it is Mary’s turn to begin, 
this time, as we were obliged to adjourn our 
first meeting before her turn came,” said 
Mr. Johnson. 

‘**T wan ed to know, papa, who Lady Alice 
Lisle was. I sawa picture of her at Mrs. 
Morton’s, the other day, and it would please 
me much to know something of her history,” 
said Mary. 

**T shall be very glad to tell you what L 
know of this unfortunate woman. She lived 
in the reign of King James the Second, one 
of the weakest-minded and most cowardly 
monarchs that ever sat on England’s throne. 

** James was so unpopular with many of the 
people on account of his religion, and the 
cruel manner in which he treated the Scotch 
Covenanters, that at last a rebellion broke 
ont, in which Monmouth, a nephew of the 
king, took the most prominent part. He 
hoped to obtain the crown, but, instead, he 
lost the head on which he intended to wear 
it. The king’s soldiers were sent against the 
rebels, and performed many cruel acts; those 
especially, who were under Colonel Percy 
Hicks, a heartless, blood-thirsty man, were 
notorious for their inhuman deeds. 

** Many of those who had expressed them- 
selves in opposition to the government 
were obliged to seek safety in flight, and 
among them were John Hicks, a minister, 
and Richard Nelthorp,alawyer. These two 
men sought refuge with Alice Lisle, a widow, 
whose husband had held a high office under 
the government of Cromwell, by whom he 
had been created a lord, so that his widow 
was often called Lady Alice Lisle, 

‘* Now, among other officers which King 
James had appointed, was one George Jef- 
freys, a man whose name became proverbial 
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for cruelty and injustice, and nowhere on 
the pages of history can be found the record 
of a more cold-blooded wretch, or ferocious 
monster. It is written that he created pain and 
misery, wholly for the sake of witnessing it. 

** Macaulay says there was a fiendish exul- 
tation in the way in which he pronounced 
sentence on offenders. A specimen of this 
is shown in the directions given when he 
sentenced a woman to be whipped through 
the city, at the tail of a cart: ‘‘ Hangman, I 
charge you to pay particular attention to this 
lady! Scourge her soundly, man! Scourge 
her till the blood runs down! It is Christ- 
mas, acold time, and you must warm her 
shoulders for her thoroughly!’ and the hor- 
rid man would actually smile at his brutal lan- 
guage. He added to his natural ferocity, by 
drinking toexcess. His evenings were passed 
in unrestrained dissipation, and he would en- 
ter the court in the morning, in a state bord- 
ering on madness. This was the man James 
the Second selected to be Chief Justice of 
the King’s Bench. 

“It was in September, 1685, that Judge 
Jeffreys set out on that memorable Western 
Circuit, the history of which sends a chill to 
the stoutest heart. All the troops in the 
towns through which he was to pass, were 
notified to be ready to render any assistance 
he might ask for. At Winchester the wick- 
ed judge commenced his court, and a squad 
of soldiers were sent to Lady Alice’s house 
to search for the rebels. After a thorough 
search, Hicks and Nelthorpe were discov- 
ered, secreted, one in the chimney, the oth- 
er in a malt-house. The Lady Alice was 
arrested with them, and accused of treason, 
inasmuch as she had harbored traitors. By 
the law, she could not be convicted of crime, 
until the persons she had harbored had been 
convicted, but Jeffreys ordered her trial first, 
determined that nothing should spare her. 
It was his first case on this circuit, and he 
trembled with rage and fear that his victim 
should escape. The witnesses and the jury 
were kind-hearted gentlemen, and sympa- 
thized deeply with the unfortunate woman; 
but such was Jeffrey’s power, that, by threats 
and cursing and storming, he forced them to 
bring in a verdict of guilty, although reluct 
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antly. The Lady Alice was then condemned 
to be burned alive the next day. This hor- 
rible sentence incensed every one who knew 
Lady Alice, and even the friends of the king 
remonstrated with the cruel judge. At first 
he was unrelenting, but ai last, being afraid 
of quarreling with the king’s allies, he con- 
sented to postpone the execution for five days. 
Every attempt was made to secure her par- 
don. Special messengers of high rank and 
influence interceded with the king, among 
them was Clarendon, brother-in-law to the 
king, but nothing could move his pity. 

James seemed to be as barbarous as his 
favorite judge. Finally, he consented 
to change the sentence from burning to 
beheading. Accordingly on the day appoin- 
ted, the Lady Alice was beheaded in the 
market-place of Winchester. This is the 
story of Alice Lisle, and a sad one it is, too; 
but it should make us feel thankful that we 
live undera kind government, and in more 
enlightened times; and when we hear dis- 
satisfied persons complaining of arbitrary 
laws, we can gently remind them of the 
times of James II., when the villanous 
Judge Jeffreys condemned to death three 
hundred persons in a single day. 

‘* OQ, what a dreadful story, father; it seems 
hard to believe that such scenes ever occurred 
among civilized beings,’’ said Mary. 

‘*Tf you would like to know more particu- 
larly of King James the Second’s reign, read 
the first volume of Macaulay’s history of 
England. Now, Helen, I will devote the 
rest of the time this evening to answering 
your questions,” said Mr. Johnson. 


have been thinking, papa, what I should 


like most to hear about, and I know of noth- 
ing that would interest me more than for 
you to tell us about your getting robbed when 
you were a boy. I am pretty sure all the 
rest would be glad to hear it, too,’’ replied 
Helen. 

‘*T will relate it with pleasure; but first I 
should like aglass of cold water,”’ replied her 
father. 

Helen went with alacrity, and obtained the 
water, which Mr. Johnson took a hearty 
drink of, and then commenced his story. 

‘When I was a boy sixteen years old, 
my father had a load of hay that he wanted 
to sell. The nearest market for this day was 
eighteen miles distant, and it required a day 
to go and return. I had frequently accomp- 
anied my father to this town, and knew the 
way perfectly well, so I was very desirous of 


going alone some day, and transacting the 
business all myself. It so happened that 
father at that time was very busy, and I em- 
braced the opportunity of asking him to let 
me drive the load to market. He considered 
the matter for a few moments, and then gave 
his consent. I felt much elated at the con- 
fidence placed in me, and mentally re- 
solved that the business should be done up in 
the handsomest manner possible. 

Father gave me his instructious, and I 
started off, feeling very proud, and two or 
three inches taller than I actually was. I 
shouted and hallooed to the oxen, flourishing 
my goad-stick, and making as much of a dis- 
play asI could. Atlast the weary route was 
passed, and I drove my hay into the crowded 
market-place. There were a good many oth- 
er loads there besides, and I thought mine 
was the biggest and the best, and I won- 
dered why a crowd did not make a rush to 
buy it. I hada good lesson in patience be- 
fore that hay was sold. At length I sold it 
to a nice old gentleman, who found no fault 
with my price, and I drove it to his barn, 
and pitched it allinto his barn window. He 
then called me into the house, and asked me 
to make a receipted bill for the hay; I did so, 
and received from him a hundred dollars, as 
he also paid me for some hay that father had 
delivered him a few weeks before. I took 
the roll of money, and thrust it in my pocket 
as unconcernedly as possible. The old 
gentleman noticed it, and said:— 

‘* Be careful of that money, my boy, and be 
sure no one sees you with it.” 

“T then went to the tavern to get my din- 
ner. A great many persons were there, 
talking and joking, and I strutted around 
among them, and tried to pass myself off as 
a sort of country millionaire, and in order to 
impress this more fully upon the minds of 
the bystanders, I made every excuse for tak- 
ing my money from my pocket, and counting 
it over before them. 

‘¢ By-and-by, my oxen being fed, and every- 
thing ready, I set out on my return. It was 
later than I intended to have started, and I 
saw that most of my journey would be after 
dark, but knowing the road well, I cared 
nothing for this. I felt that my day’s work 
had been successfully accomplished, and that 
I should prove to my father what a smart and 
business-like son he had. I had traveled five 
miles or more, when I reached a long 
piece of dark woods. Very somber and 
gloomy they looked in the dim twilight. I 
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was much astonished to see, sitting on a flat 
stone by the road-side,a man who had been 
one of the guests at the tavern that day. How 
he came there, puzzled me exceedingly, and 
puzzles me now, for I never learned the mys- 
tery. He jumped up, at my approach, and 
asked me for a ride, as he was going the 
same way, and already felt quite fatigued. 
I readily consented, and he stood up in the 
cart, declining to sit down by my side. We 
rode along in this manner for a few minutes, 
conversing pleasantly together, when sudden- 
ly astunning blow on the side of my head 
knocked me senseless. I cannot tell how 
long I remained in that condition, but when 
I awoke, it was starlight, and the oxen were 
patiently pursuing their homeward course. 
I sprang to my feet, and hastily thrust my 
hand into my pocket for my roll of money. 
It was gone. I then recollected the scene, 
but knew the stranger had robbed me, and 
fled. I felt decidedly chap-fallen. This was 
a turn in affairs wholly unexpected. I began 
to think that the account which I should ren- 
der to my father that night would not be so 
flattering to myself as I thought. My head 
ached with the thump it had received, and I 
wished that I had followed my aged custom- 
er’s advice, and kept my money matters more 
secret, for I had no doubt that my foolish 
display at the tavern had led to my present 
deplorable condition. 

‘“* Still the oxen jogged steadily on, bring- 
ing me nearer to my home. After a while 
they came to a rude bridge, which crossed a 
wide ravine. I jumped from my cart, pre- 
ferring to walk across the dangerous struct- 
ure. Just as the team reached the middle, I 
was startled by hearing a groan. Such a 
sound in so lonely a place, made a cold shud- 
der pass overme. I was hurrying on, when 
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again I heard the dreadful sound. It was so 
much like somebody in distress, that I paused 
and called out, ‘Who’s there?’ The same 
sound was the only reply, and it came from 
the bottom of the ravine. I stopped the oxen 
and determined to descend, for I knew a safe 
path, and the fear which had at first op- 
pressed me, all disappeared at the thought of 
any one’s being in pain. I found the path, 
and found a man lying half dead among the 
rocks and brambles, and my surprise was 
great, when, on close scrutiny, I recog- 
nized the same fellow who had so villanous- 
ly robbed me. Just at this instant, as good 
luck would have it, a neighbor was crossing 
the bridge with a lantern. I called to him, 
and with his assistance we got the fellow up 
and laid him on the cart. As yet he could 
not speak. We took him to my father’s 
house, and sent for a doctor. He found that 
some ribs were broken. In his pockets I 
found my roll of money complete. It was 
several weeks before the man could get 
round again. When he did he insisted upon 
working on the farm, to compensate father 
for the trouble he had givenus. He seemed 
heartily sorry for his misdeed, and regarded 
his fall down the ravine as a blessing, for it 
turned him from his sinful ways. I learned 
a good lesson from it, too, and after that, 
avoided parading my riches before a promis- 
cuous assembly of strangers. 

‘* Now we will adjourn our meeting till 
next month, and I propose that some one 
prepare an original story to relate to the 
Club. It will impart a pleasing variety to 
our gatherings, and afford us much amuse- 
ment.”’ 

‘*T like that suggestion very much,” said 
Mrs. Johnson, ‘‘and I will have a story 
ready for you at our next meeting.” 


GRACE. 


'?Twould take an angel from above 


To paint the immortal soul,— 
To trace the light, the inborn grace, 
The spirit sparkling o’er her face. 


—Mrs. WELBY. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


VEGETABLE Sovp.—Take a three-pint bow] 
of vegetables of all kinds, cut up very small; 
boil them in two quarts of water with a little 
salt; when done blend two tablespoons of flour 
with a piece of butter the size of an egg, and 
add a pint of cream, or a pint and a-half of 
milk; boil all together, and just before serving 
add the yolks of two eggs mixed with a little 
cream or milk. 


Ducks.—Wipe out the inside of the duck, and, 
if at all strong, wash with a little weak salaratus 
water. Sprinkle the inside with black pepper 
and a little on the outside, with some flour and 
salt. Lay a thin slice of pickled pork across the 
breast bone. Have a very hot fire, baste every 
five minutes, and let the duck cook just eighteen 
minutes. Put in the pana pint of hot water to 
baste with. Make a brown gravy of clear soup, 
currant jelly and wine to taste. Serve quickly, 
as a canvas-back should never be overdone nor 
allowed to stand. 


OysTER CHICKEN.—Take a young chicken, 
open it down the back, thoroughly clean, and 
then pound all the bones flat, wash and wipe dry: 
season and fry brown on both sides. Take one- 
half pint of hot water and thicken with flour 
put it in the frying-pan and add two dozen large 
oysters; let them simmer about five minutes, 
then pour over the chicken and send to the table 
hot. 


BAKED Macakoni.—Three. long sticks of 
macaroni broken in small pieces; soak in a pint 
of milk two hours. Grate bread and dried 
cheese. Put a layer of macaroni in a pudding 
dish. Add pepper, salt and butter, then sprin- 


kle bread and cheese crumbs over it, and so con- 
tinue until the dish is filled. Bake until brown. 


Eee OMELETTE.—Beat the eggs, putting the 
whites in one dish and the yolks in another. 
Add a quarter of a salt-spoon of salt, radish or 
pepper to the yolks. Beat them half a minute. 
Put a bit of butter as large as a chestnut into a 
clean omelette pan. Set it over the fire to heat. 
Beat the whites toa stiff froth; mix the yolks 
gently into it; put the omelette into the pan; 
stir the omelette with a fork, running it close to 
the bottom of the pan. Pile the omelette into a 
lump in the center. When it is done pile it on 
one side of the pan. Holda hot dish close to it 
and toss the omelette out on it. Serve immedi- 
ately. 


VEAL CAKE.—This is a pretty, tasty dish for 
supper or breakfast, and uses up any cold veal 
which you may not care to mince. Take away 
the brown outside of your coid roast veal, and 
cut the white meat into thin slices. Have alsoa 
few thin slices of cold ham and two hard-boiled 
eggs, which also slice, and two desert-spoonfuls 
or finely-chopped parsley. Take an earthenware 
mould, and lay veal, ham, eggs, and parsley in 
alternate layers, with a little pepper between 
each, and a sprinkling of lemon on the veal. 
When the mould seems full, fill up with strong 
stock, and bake for half an hour. Turn out 
when cold. If a proper shape be not at hand, 
the veal cake looks very pretty made in a plain 
pie-dish. 


PoacnEeD EcGs.—Break your eggs into a tea- 
cup previously well buttered, stand it ina frying- 
pan of boiling water up to the middle of the cup; 
as soon as the white hardens it is done; put a 
knife gently around the edge and slip the egg on 
to a plate; it is rather more trouble to dress 
them this way, but repays you well, as they come 
out nice and compact and do not look so ragged 
as when broken into the pan of water, the usual 
mode of cooking them. 


TURKEY DRESSED WITH OysTERS.—For a 
turkey weighing ten pounds take two pints of 
bread crumbs, half a teacupful of butter; cut in 
small pieces, but do not melt; one teaspoonful of 
summer savory, pepper and salt. Rub the tur- 
key with flour, pepper and salt, then fill with a 
spoonful of dressing, then a few well-drained 
oysters, and so on. Put the oyster liquor in the 
pan with a pint of water; put in the turkey and 
bake in a moderate oven three hours. 
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Brsr Fritrers.—Beef fritters are nice for 
breakfast. Chop pieces of steak or cold roast 
beef very fine. Make a batter of milk, flour and 
an egg, and mix the meat with it. Puta lump 
of butter into a saucepan, let it melt, then drop 
the batter into it from a large spoon. Fry until 
brown; season with pepper and salt and a little 
parsley. 


Ro.is.—Take two quarts of flour and rub in- 


to it a tablespoonful of lard and a little salt; put 


in a deep bread-pan and make a hole in the flour, 
into which pour one pint of cold boiled milk and 
half a cup of yeast; cover the pan and let it 
stand over night; in the morning stir it up and 
knead well and set it in a warm place to rise; 
let it rise to a light sponge (it will rise in an hour 
and a half), then roll it out on the board about 
half an inch thick, cut with an oval cutter and 
fold about two-thirds of it; lay them in baking- 
pans, let them rise an hour, and then bake ina 
quick oven fifteen minutes. They are very nice 
indeed. 


GINGER SNApPs.—One cup sugar, one cup mo- 
lasses, one cup butter, one tablespoon ginger, 
one teaspoon of soda dissolved in a little water, 
and as much flour as can be stirred in. Pinch 
off pieces as large as a good-sized marble, roll in 
the hands, flatten slightly and place in the tin, 
leaving room for them to spread. Bake in a 
moderate oven and watch closely, as they burn 
easily. Leave in the tin until cool enough to 
snap. 


Tea CAKE.—A very good tea cake is made by 
beating to a cream half a cup of butter and two 
cups of sugar, with one cup of milk and a tea- 
spoon of soda dissolved in it. Beat well togeth- 
er, then add one cup of flour with two teaspoon- 
fuls of cream tartar rubbed in it, and the well- 
beaten yolks of three eggs. Beat the whites sep- 
arately until stiff; add them and two more cups 
of flour to the other ingredients; beat well, but- 
ter two tins, pour in the cake and bake twenty 
minutes or half an hour. Carefulness in baking 
is important. 


Rick Cakr.—One-half cupful of butter, two 
cupfuls sugar, four eggs, one and a-half cups rice 
flour, one and a-half cups flour, one teaspoonful 
baking powder, one-half cup cream, one tea- 
spoonful extract lemon. Beat the eggs and su- 
gar together ten minutes; add the butter, melted; 
sift together flour, rice flour and the powder, 
which add to the eggs, etc., with the cream and 
the extract; mix into a thin batter, and bake in 


patty- , well greased, in a hot oven, ten min- 
utes. 


OATMEAL PORRIDGE.—Soak two cups of oat- 
meal all night in water; in the morning: strain it 
and let it boil briskly for half an hour; then add 
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two cups of milk, and salt to your taste; let this 
boil up once or twice; sweeten or not, as the pa- 
tient may prefer. This can be assimilated by a 
very weak stomach, and is not only refreshing, 
but nourishing. When straining the oatmeal 
before cooking, rub it in the sieve with a spoon, 
so that all the soft part will be saved. = 


CHEESE RAMAKIN.—Grate six cunces of good 
cheese on a coarse grater; sprinkle among it a 
tablespoon of flour; add enough milk to moisten 
the cheese; then stir in three eggs, previously 
well beaten and mixed with a cup of milk. 
These, when mixed with the cheese and flour, 
should make a thin batter. Butter a small pie- 
dish, fill it only half full with the batter, place a 
few slices of butter on it, and bake in a quick 
oven. When well risen in the dish, and of a 
good yellow color, which ought to be in about 
ten or fifteen minutes; when it is done, serve at 
once, before it falls. 


CorrerE CAKE.—-One cup of butter, one of 
sugar, one of molasses, one of strong coffee, 
clear and cold, three eggs, one teaspoon of soda, 
five cups of flour, one pound of raisins, one tea- 
spoon of cinnamon, one of allspice, and half a 
nutmeg. Beat the butter to a cream, then stirin 
the sugar. Sift the soda in the molasses and add 
next, then put in the spices and the eggs, thor- 
oughly beaten with an egg-beater, and last the 
flour. The raisins should be cut in halves and 
stoned, unless they are large, when it is better 
to chop them. They should be stirred in the 
cake just before it goes into the oven. 


ORANGE PuppING.—Cream an ounce of but- 
ter, and stir in the grated yellow rind of two or- 
anges, the juice and soft pulp of three oranges, 
and half a pint of sugar, four and a-half even 
tablespoonfuls of pounded and sifted crackers, 
four well-beaten eggs, and half a pint of rich 
milk or cream; mix well, and bake in deep 
plates lined with paste. To make it still richer, 
use half a pound of sugar, a quarter of a pound 
of butter, six eggs (the whites beaten separate- 
ly to a stiff froth), the grated rind and juice of 
two large oranges, and a pint of cream. It can 
be baked in any pie-plate without an upper 
crust, 


Roast BEEF.—Put the beef in the dripping- 
pan; pour a cup of boiling water over it. Rub a 
little salt in the fat parts; roast ten minutes for 
every pound. Bake soon as juice begins to flow. 
If the meat has much fat on top, cover fatty por- 
tion with paste made of flour and water. When 
nearly done remove this, dredge the beef with 
flour, baste well with gravy. Sprinkle salt over 
top and serve. Pour fat from the gravy, return 
to fire, thicken with browned gravy, season and 
boil up once. Roast most all other meats in the 
same way. 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Facts FOR THE CurRtovus.—The latest list of 
American beetles describes 9,490 species on this 
continent alone. 

Grindstones are made from natural sandstone, 
the stone being cut into shape and afterward 
turned. 

A milk white alligator was discovered in a 
pond at Escambia, Ala., lately, and also one 
that is parti-colored. 

In Lincoln county, N. M., near the Pattos 
mountain, can be traced what were once the 
walls of a large city. Inside the walls are grow- 
ing monster cedar trees, said to be thousands of 
years old. 

The gold dug from the mines in Thibet, writes 
a missionary, is so plentiful that it is used to 
cover the pinnacles of the pagodas, and is made 
into idols, chairs, couches and ornaments for the 
people. 

A watch-maker in Newcastle, England, has 
made a set of three gold shirt studs, in one of 
which is a watch that keeps correct time. The 
three studs are connected by a strip of silver in- 
side the shirt bosom, and the watch in the mid- 
dle one is wound up by turning the stud above, 
and the hands are set by turning the one below. 

Near Marysville, Cal., there is a large gravel 
pit in which there are many fish, and into which 
flows the refuse matter of a winery. Ever since 
grape crushing began this year the fish have 
been affected with drunkenness and come to the 
surface of the water, where the Chinamen take 
them in with rakes in great quantities. 

‘Indian summer” is a term applied to an in- 
definite autumnal season of fine, fair weather 
with haze. Some date its beginning about No- 
vember 15, but that is arbitrary and not war- 
ranted by the season itself. Such a brief season 
is apt to come in November, as every American 
knows. In that summer the Indians used to 
gather their corn and scour the woods for nuts. 
They thought the mildness due to the ‘‘ God of the 
southwest’’ wind, which god they looked upon 
as their benefactor. As he smoked his pipe the 
blue haze curled upward from the bowl thereof, 
and was blown benignantly over the land. 

American dentists are too numerous in Paris 
for their own advantage, judging from the fol- 
lowing: The other day a recently established 
dentist brought complaint in court against his 
servant for having left him suddenly without giv- 
ing notice. The servant justified his conduct by 
explaining that all the while he was in the doc- 
tor’s house not a single patient made his appear- 
ance, while he was obliged to sit near the win- 
dow and scream by the hour, to make people be- 
lieve that teeth were being pulled inside by the 
wholesale. The court acquitted the servant. 


Fancy CiLocxs.—Fancy clocks are getting 
more popular than ever. Ladies, especially, are 
buying nearly every style that is manufactured. 
A very popular style is a representation of the 
old Dutch hall clock. They stand about ten 
inches high and look very diminutive in their 
oak cases. A new clock which sells rapidly is 
made of brass or bronze, and put up in all styles. 
Here is one representing a lighthouse with a re- 
volving light. On one side of what is supposed 
to be the lantern, is a timepiece; at the back of 
that is the barometer, and on either side are two 
thermometers, one Fahrenheit and one Reaumur. 
This revolves once a minute. Another style is 
made representing a railroad engine just coming 
out of atunnel. The engine has a large light on 
its smokestack, whichis a barometer. The clock 
is in the boiler. On the top of the smokestack 
is a compass, and on each of the tunnel walls is 
a thermometer. For sportsmen we have clocks 
set in horse-collars with stirrups, horse-shoes, 
and bits arranged around. The old style of plac- 
ing clocks in placques is going out of fashion. 


FUEL OF THE FuTuRE.—The house of the 
near future will have no fire-place, steam-pipes, 
chimneys or flues. Wood, coal oil and other 
forms of fuel are about to disappear altogether 
in places having factories. Gas has become so 
cheap that already it is supplanting fuels. A 
single jet fairly heats a small room in cold weath- 
er. A New York artist has produced a simple 
design for heating entirely by gas at a mere nom- 
inal expense. It is a well-known fact that gas 
throws off no smoke soot or dirt. The artist 
filled a brazier with chunks of colored glass and 
placed several jets beneath. The glass soon be- 
came heated sufficiently to thoroughly warm a 
room 10x30 feet in size. This design does away 
with the necessity for chimneys, since there is no 
smoke, and ventilation may be had at the win- 
dow. The heat may be raised or lowered by sim- 
ply regulating the flow of gas. The colored 
glass gives the appearance of fire; there are black 
pieces to represent coal, red chunks for flames, 
yellowish white glass for white heat, blue glass 
for blue flames, and hues for all the remaining 
colors of spectrum. Invention already is dis- 
placing the present fuels for furnaces and cook- 
ing ranges, and glass doing way with delay and 
such disagreable objects as ashes, kindling- 
wood, etc. 


A Moyxkey’s REVENGE.— Monkeys have 
long memories, and some of them can inflict 
cruel punishment. A monkey whose place of 
exile was in the West Indies, and who was kept 
tied to a stake, was often robbed of his food by 
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CURIOUS AND OTHER MATTERS. 


the crows. This was how he revenged himself. 
He lay quite still on the ground and pretended 
to be dead. By degrees the birds approached 
and repeated their thefts. The artful little fel- 
low never stirred, but let the crows steal to their 
hearts’ content until he was sure of them. 
When he was certain that one was within reach 
of his fingers, he made a grab at it and caught 
it. When he had got hold of the luckless bird, 
he sat down and deliberately plucked the feath- 
ers out of it, and then flung it towards its 
screaming comrades, who immediately sur- 
rounded it and pecked it to death. ‘‘The ex- 
pression of joy on the animal’s countenance,”’ 
says the witness of the affair, ‘“‘was altogether 
indescribable.” 


Be True TO YouRSELF.—Nothing hurts a 
man more than to seem small and ignoble in his 
own eyes. It is the slavish feeling that degrades 
the slave. A base ambition makes the man that 
cherishes it base. No one can debase you but 
yourself. Slander, satire, falsehood, injustice— 
these can never rob you of yourmanhood. Men 
may lie about you, they may denounce you, they 
may cherish suspicions manifold, they may make 
your failings the target of their wit or cruelty— 
never be alarmed, never swerve an inch from the 
line your judgment and conscience have marked 
out for you. They cannot by all their efforts 
take away your knowledge of yourself, and the 
pufity of your motives, the integrity of your 
character, and the generosity of your n‘.ture. 
While these are left, you are, in point of fact, 
unharmed. 


A NATURAL BrIDGE.—A natural bridge has 
recently been discovered in the Toronto Basin, 
A. T., which is 200 feet long, 500 feet wide and 
170 feet high. 


Tue Art oF EArty proper 
time to rise, says the Lancet, is when sleep ends. 
Dozing should not be allowed. True sleep is the 
aggregate of sleeps, or is the sleeping or rest of 
all the several parts of the organism. Some- 
times one and at other times another part of the 
body, as a whole, may be the least fatigued, and 
so the first to awake, or the most exhausted, and 
therefore the most difficult to arouse. The se- 
cret of good sleep is the physiological conditions 
of rest being established, so to work and weary 
the several parts of the organism as to give them 
a proportionally equal need of rest at the same 
moment; and, to wake early and feel ready to 
rise, a fair and equal start of the sleepers should 
be secured; and the wise self-manager should 
not allow a drowsy feeling of the consciousness, 
or weary senses, or an exhausted muscular sys- 
tem, to beguile him into the folly of going to 
sleep again when once he has been aroused. 


After a few days of self-discipline, the man who 
resolves not to doze, that is, not to allow some 
sleepy part of his body to keep him in bed after 
his brain has once awakened, will find himself, 
without knowing why, an early riser. 


WINDING uP WATCHES.—More watches are 
spoiled by irregular and hasty winding up than 
by most other causes. The operation should, if 
possible, be performed regularly, and always 
with a steady and uniform motion, not moving 
both hands, and as nearly as practicable, at the 
same hour daily. A watch should always be 
kept at the same temperature; left over night on 
a stone surface it is sure to gain, or if the oil 
gets thickened it may stop, to be started again by 
the warmth of the pocket. The requisites of a 
good watch are that the case, whether of gold or 
silver, should be correctly made of fair thickness, 
the hinges close and smooth, the glass well fit- 
ted, the dial clear, bright enamel, the seconds 
sunk, and the whole of good weight when held 
in the hand. When, too, the dome is opened, 
the brass work should look well finished, the 
edges smoothed off, the steel of a diamond-like 
polish, and the jewels pale in color, but of fine, 
clear lustre. 


THREE CuRIous EPITAPHS.— 


Here lies John Strange, 
Whose face did change 
When he fell down dead 
By the side of the bed. 


Here is a pithy one on an attorney :— 


Here lieth one who often lied before, 
But now he lieth here he lies no more. 


The following on an assistant physician, comes 
from Llanfilantlwthyl churchyard :— 


Under this stone lieth Meredith Morgan, 
Who blew the bellows of our church organ; 
Tobacco he hated, to smoke most unwilling, 
Yet never so pleased as when pipes he was 
filling ; 
No reflection on him for rude speech could be 
cast, 
Though he gave our old organ many a blast. 
No puffer was he, 
Though a capital blower; 
He could fill double G, 
And now lies a note lower. 


Don’t READ Tuis if you have a sufficiency 
of this world’s goods, but if you have not, write 
to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine, and receive, 
free, full particulars about work that you can do 
and live at home, at a profit of from $5 to $25 
per day, and upwards. All succeed; both sexes; 
all ages; allis new. Capital not required; Hal- 
lett & Co. will start you. Don’t delay; investi- 
gate at once, and grand success will attend you. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin. R. Bricecs, West Bethel, Oxford . 
County, Maine. 


Answers to January Puzzles. 


1.—Alicant. 2.—Dexterous. 
3.—Elations. 4.—Gradient. 
5.—Dungeons. 6.—Ephemera. 
7.—Hepatite. 8.—Hoarsely. 
9.—Impotent. 10.—Irenach. 
11.—M 12.—-L ACES 
HAG 
HALLO CANTO 
MALLOWS ENTER 
GLOBE STORE 
OWE 
s 
13.—T-howel. 14.—T-hurl. 
15.—C-artesian. 16.—C-arvel. 
17.—B-awn. 18.—B-eagle. 
19.—B-elute. 20.—B-ethel. 
21.—T-issue. 22.—T-ivy. 
23.—C-auf. 24,—C-auk. 


25.—Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


40.—A Charade. 
Alone with her brother a maiden resided, 
In a mountainous State far away; 
She ever was cheerful whatever betided, 
In all feminine work was au fait. 


A favorite nook she frequented with pleasure, 
Where ToTALs she found in the clay; 

Their crystalline lustre afforded her pleasure, 
With color of bright greenish gray. 


When she was enrobed like a young, modest 
quaker, 
And dressed in her homespun array, 


With spinning-wheel there she would often be- 
take her, 


While last she would first, every day. 
MAUDE. 


Decapitations. 
41.—Behead an ornament, and leave a support, 
42.—A difficulty, and leave a stroke. 
43.—To wet, and leave a mob. 
44.—To force, and leave a retinue. 
45.—A farm-house, and leave a row. 
46.—Brisk, and leave strong. 


UNDINE. 


47.—A Double Acrostic. 
(Words of four letters. ) 


1. The horse-fly. 2. The wild ox. 3, A kind 
of tufted sea-fowl. 


Primals.—To dwell upon. 


Finals.—To agree. 
Connected.—Water in which rice has been 
boiled. ‘MAUDE. 


48.—A Diamond. 

1. A vowel. 2. The total. 3. Otherwise. 4. 
The cutting off of a vowel or syllable. 5. A 
landholder under the degree of a knight or 
squire. 6. Earth filled with the roots of grass. 7. 
A consonant. J AMBAI. 


49.—An Hour-Glass. 

1. A genus of climbing plants. 2. To lay 
open. 3. A genus of tropical plants. 4. A small 
coin. 5. A letter. 6. A mottled appearance of 
light and shade in wood. 7. A Spartan magis- 
trate. 8. A bulbous plant. 9. Keen scented. 

DIAGONALS DOWN. 

Left to right.—A gill; 

Left to centre.—A measure of capacity; 

Centre to right.—Long-winged aquatic fowls; 

Right to left.—She who betrays her trust; 

Right to centre.—A stroke; 

Centre to left.—A ringlet. 

MAUDE. 


50.—A Metagram. 

I am any quantity of things so united as to 
have like qualities. Change my head seven 
times and get in succession to entangle, to origi- 
nate, to fasten, to make equal, to mend with 
pieces, a click and a guard. 


E. D. WARD. 
Rebuses. 
IG M 
MAUDE. 
53.—A Riddle. . 


In nature seek me, I am there; 

And in the summer very fair; 

Behead me, and I bring to view 

What in the WHOLE we love to do. 
NELSONIAN. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles received before March 10th, we offer a 
brilliant novelette, and for the next best list,'a 
book of poems. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the November puzzles were re- 
ceived from Katie Smith, Maude, Ann Eliza, 
Mufti, Ida May, Teddy, Bert Rand, Vinnie, J. 
D. L., Jack, Birdie Brown, Dull Dick, Cora A. 
L., A. Mary Khan, I. O. T., Birdie Lane and 
Nicholas. 


Prize-Winners, 
Mufti, Brooklyn, N. Y., for the largest list of 
correct answers 
New puzzles, of all kinds, are always wanted 
for publication. 
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EDITOR’S 


THINGS PLEASANT 


LINES TO A DRESSMAKER. 
BY C. F. ADAMS. 
Oh! wherefore bid me leave thy side, 
Dear Polly? T would ask. 
How can I all my feelings cloak 
When in thy smiles I basque? 
Nay, Polly-nay, I cannot go; 
Oh! do not stand aloof 
When of my warm affection you 
Possess, oh, w’at-er-proof! 


Why will you thus my feelings gore 
By sending me away? 

You know it’s wrong—of corset is— 
Thus to forbid my stay. 

It seems as though some fell disease 
Was gnawing at my heart, 

And hem-orrhage would soon ensue 
If we perchance should part. 


Then waist the precious time no more, 
But let the parson tie us 

Sew firmly that the marriage knot 
Shall never be cut bias. 

In peaceful quietude we’ll float 
On life’s unrufiled tide, 

Nor let the bustle of the world 
Pull back as on we glide. 


“‘Misder Hoffenstein,’’ said Herman to his 
employer, as the two sat in the front of the 
store, waiting for a customer, ‘‘I vas dalking to 
Levi Loenburg, vat lives on Magazine Street, 
und he dells me dat he vas going to vork for a 
bosition in de custom-house, und go in hefy for 
bolitics, und be shust so big as any oder man in 
de town.”’ 

Vell, Herman,” said Hoffenstein reflectively, 
**T dinks he vill do more better if he keeps mit 
his uncle in de dry goods pisiness, you know. 
Bolitics vas shust so much like a horse-race dot 
ven you dinks you haf de sure ding you gets sold 
out so gwick dot your head swims und you goes 
around und your friend dinks you haf got de 
gonsumption. A man, Herman, vot don’t haf 
blenty of money don’t haf no more show den a 
blind man in ashumping match. Money is de 
ding vat gets de vorm, und knocks de bersimmon 
avay, und ven you lifs as long as me, Herman, 
you finds dot out, you know, und, like a vise 
child vat flocks togedder you stay mit de cloding 
pisiness. Bolitics vas like a ding vat dakes 
blace vonce ven I vas at Vicksburg, und vat 
shows dot you don’t can alvays dell ven you haf* 
a vindfall.’’ 

“‘Vat vas dat, Misder Hoffenstein?”’ inquired 
Herman. 

“Vell, you see, Herman, ve get up a foot-race 
mit Moses Goldstein, vat lifs in Vicksburg, und 


DRAWER. 
AND OTHERWISE. 


Solomon Loeb, vat vas in Bort Gibson. Ve alk 
knows dot Moses Goldstein can run right avay 
mit Loeb, und ve puts up de shob shust to vin 
Jacob Rosenfield’s money, vat vas betting on 
Loeb. All of us dinks dat we haf a soft ding, 
und Rosenfield smells someding und goes to 
Goldstein und tells him if he loses de race dot he 
gets dwendy dollars und Goldstein dakes de money 
und vinks, und ve don’t know anyding aboud it, 
you know. De day ven de race vas, ve starts 
Goldstein und Loeb even togedder, und shakes 
our money und bets dree to one dot Goldstein 
vins. Goldstein runs a couple of yards ahead of 
Loeb, und efery von dinks he vas a sure vinner, 
but ven he gets near de end of de drack he sees a 
pile of shavings dere, und he snorts shust like a 
vild horse, und kicks his legs avay up mit de air, 
und runs out in de voods, und Loeb vins de race, 
und I lose more as dree hundred dollars, und I 
vas so mad dat my eyes vas shust so green‘ as de 
grass, you know? Dink, Herman, how dot tam 
tief Goldstein sells us out und svindles!”’ 

‘*Don’t you make Goldstein say vat for he 
does dat, Mr. Hoffenstein ?’’ said Herman, who 
was indignant. 

“Yes, ve gets him by the collar, und asks him 
vhy he runs de road out, und vhy he don’t vin 
de race, und he says, ‘ Vhy you leave dat bile of 
shavings right by de blace where Iruns? You 
know dot I vas young, und vould git scared mit 
de shavings, und shump from de drack avay.’ 
Dat vas all de satisfaction dot ve gits, Herman, 
und dot vas aboud all de satisfaction dot dey gif 
a man ven dey sells him out in bolitics.’’ 

And Hoffenstein sauntered out on the side- 


walk, and left Herman to reflect on what he had 
said. 


At Big Foot there is—and has been for sev- 
eral years— a flourishing society of Seventh Day 
Baptists. As a community they are honest, in- 
dustrious and thrifty; and the members are noted 
for their conscientiousness in matters of deal. 
Squire Bell (who use to live among them) tells a 
good story, to which he was personally knowing, 
illustrative of this characteristic. 

Smith and Jones were near neighbors, and as 
it is customary in the country, the two families 
were in the habit of exchanging those little cus- 
tomary civilities common to people of like faith 
and generous impulses,—borrowing, lending, 
changing works, etc. One day when Mrs. Smith 
called on Mrs. Jones, the latter chanced to re- 
mark that her hens were not conducting them- 
selves with strict propriety; none of them inclined 
to lay, but all wanted to set! 

‘Why,’ said Mrs. Smith, “‘it’s just the other 
way with mine; they all persist in laying, but 
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none of them can be induced to set. I would 
like to bring over some eggs, and set ’em under 
‘one of your hens.”’ 

This was at once agreed to, and the eggs duly 
furnished and hatched. In due time Mrs. S. 
reclaimed the brood, and rejoiced in the posses- 
sion of a nice convoy of dorkins. 

A year or two afterwards, Mr. Jones sold out, 
and followed the star of empire westward. He 
had settled with all the neighbors, Smith among 
the rest, and started on his journey. When he 
had got about half a mile out, a thought struck 
him, and he turned back. Halting at the door 
of the astonished Smith, he reminded him that 
in their settlement one item was forgotten. 

“‘What’s that?’ said Smith. 

‘Well, you know,” said Jones, ‘‘ your wife 
had some eggs hatched by one of my wife’s hens, 
and I didn’t think of it when we settled.”’ 

“*That’s so,” said Smith. ‘*‘ How much ought 
it to be?”’ 

“Well,” said Jones, ‘“‘I’ve been thinking it 
over, and I guess it ought to be about seven 
cents.”’ 

Smith paid the money, and Jones went on his 
way rejoicing. 


The following incident was authoritively told 
of a New York merchant residing on Hancock 
Street, in Brooklyn. Although a gentleman of 
comfortable means, the merchant has frequently 
economical fits. Desiring to surprise his wife 
upon her return from the country, Mr. —— con- 
cluded to undertake the task of varnishing his 
dining-room, which had lost some little of its 
lustre. After devoting some little time to search- 
ing for a pot of varnish which had been used on 
previous occasions, the merchant, coatless and 
with rolled up sleeves, began his job, which, 
after a labor of eight hours, he finished to his 
entire satisfaction. 

The following morning he rose early, and his 
mission was to examine his work. Greatly to 
his surprise he found upon entering the room 
that the varnish had not dried a particle, al- 
though both doors and windows had been left 
open. <A closer examination disclosed the fact 
that unfortunately he had not found the pot of 
varnish, and had actually varnished his entire 
dining-room with maple syrup. This is a true 
incident in which the facts are actually as here 
related. 

The other day while Major Dodridge was sit- 
ting in his door yard, the door opened and a 
strange-looking man hastily approached. 

this Major Dodridge ?”’ 

“* Yes, sir.’”’ 

“‘Of the Eighth Arkansaw, during the war ?” 

“Yes,” beginning to look with interest at the 
stranger. 

“Don’t you remember me, major ?’’ 


**No, I can’t place you.” 

“Take a look at me,” shoving back his hat. 

“Don’t remember that I ever saw you be- 
fore.”’ 

“‘Tam Hank Parsons!” exclaimed the man, 
bracing himself as though he expected the major 
to rush into his arms. 

**Don’t recall the name,’’ said the major. 

“Ts it possible? I did not think that you 
would ever forget me. I’ll refresh your memory. 
At Shiloh, while the battle was raging in mur- 
derous fury, I found you lying on the field, shot 
through both legs. I took you on my back and 
carried you to a spring in the shade. Now don’t 
you recollect?” 

‘‘Let me see,’’? mused the major, “‘ I remem- 
ber having been wounded, but I can’t recall the 
fact, if fact it be, of any one taking me to a 
spring.”’ 

“This is, indeed, strange,” said the disap- 
pointed man. ‘‘I looked forward to meeting 
you with such anticipations of a warm greeting. 
Well, well, the world has, indeed, reached its un- 
grateful age. The occurrence is as fresh in my 
mind as though it had taken place yesterday. I 
gave you a drink of whiskey and ””?—— 

‘“*What!’’ exclaimed the major, springing to 
his feet. ‘‘Gave me a drink of whiskey! Oh, 
yes, I remember now,”’ seizing the man’s hand. 
“Oh, I'll never forget that drink! The whiskey 
was so new that corn meal was floating round in 
it, but we enjoyed it. Remember you, why I 
should cavort. Why didn’t you guard against 
possible embarrassment by mentioning some of 
the main features of the occurrence? ”’ 


A smart, pithy, or humorous definition often 
furnishes a happy illustration of the proverbial 
brevity which is the soul of wit. A boy once 
said that ‘“‘dust was mud with the juice squeezed 
out.’”? A fan, we learn from another juvenile 
source, ‘‘is a thing to brush warnroff with,’’ and 
a monkey ‘a small boy with a tail.’’ Salt, 
‘“‘what makes your potatoes taste bad when you 
don’t put it on.”’ Wakefulness, ‘‘eyes all the 
time coming unbuttoned,’’ and ice, ‘‘ water that 
has stayed out too late in the cold and went to 
sleep.’”’ A school-boy asked to define the word 
sob, whimpered out, ‘“‘It means when a fellow 
don’t mean to cry, and it bursts out itself.” A 
youngster was asked to give his idea of the mean- 
ing of responsibility, so he said, ‘‘ Well, suppos- 
ing I had two buttons on my trousers, and one 
came off, all the responsibility would rest on the 
other button.” To hit off a jury as ‘‘a body of 
men organized to find out which is the smartest 
lawyer,”’ is to satirize many of our “intelligent 
countrymen.”’ The word suspicion is, in the 
opinion of a jealous husband, “‘a feeling which 
compels you to find out something which you 
don’t wish to know.’’ A good definition of a 
Pharisee is ‘‘ a tradesman that uses long prayers 
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and short weights;’’ of a humbug, ‘‘one who 
agrees with everybody,” and a tyrant, ‘‘the other 
version of somebody’s hero.’’ A lady’s idea of a 
ballet girl was ‘‘an open muslin umbrella with 
two pink handles,’’ and a Parisian’s of chess, ‘‘a 
humane substitute for hard labor.’’ Thin soup» 
according to an Irish mendicant, ‘‘a quart of 
water boiled down to a pint to make it strong.” 
Of definitions of a bachelor, ‘‘an un-al-tar-ed 
man,”’ ‘‘a singular being,” and ‘‘a target for a 
miss,”’ are apt enough. A walking-stick may be 
styled as ‘‘ the old man’s strength and the young 
man’s weakness,’’ and an umbrella as ‘‘a fair 
and a foul weather friend, who has many ups 
and downs in the world.”” A watch may be set 
off as a ‘‘ second-hand affair,’ and spectacles as 
*second sight,”’ or “‘friendly glasses.”” Fashion 
has been hit off as an ‘‘arbitrary disease, which 
leads all geese to follow in single file the one 
goose that sets the style.” 


The Rev. Mr. C—— was troubled with very 
excitable nerves. Being an incurable old bache- 
lor, perhaps this was not surprising, since this 
disease is well known to be extensively prevalent 
among old maids. For example, he could not 
sit quiet and see a cat’s back stroked the wrong 
way, while the sight of a spider most effectually 
disturbed his equanimity. 

One Sunday, while absent on an exchange, he 
heard from a pew near the pulpit a boy snuffing, 
as if he were troubled with a severe cold and 
were not troubled with a handkerchief. His 
brother sat beside him. Mr. C—— happened to 
know the boy’s name. 

He bore with this irritation as long as his 
nerves would permit; but it became so aggrava- 
ted that he paused in the midst of a hymn which 
he was reading, and, bending over the pulpit, 
said :— 

“John, why don’t you use your handker- 
chief?” - 

John, abashed by this unexpected address, and 
by the fact that the eyes of the congregation were 
fixed upon him, stammered out, to the general 
amusement 

‘Please, sir, I haven’t got none.”’ 

‘“Then why don’t you borrow your brother’s?” 
resumed the minister. 

“* Because, sir, he hasn’t got any, either,” pur- 
sued the frightened boy. 

The audience were convulsed. 

‘*Will some person charitably disposed,’’ re- 
marked the clergyman, in a solemn tone, ‘‘ pro- 
vide that boy with a handkerchief ?”’ 

This was done, and the services proceeded. 


The other day a young man got into the smok- 
ing car at Waterville, with a basket of eggs, and 
placed it carefully on the floor. At the same 
station the “Henry Chanfrau, Arkansaw Trav- 


eler Troupe’’ got aboard. In that troupe was a 
young man who considered himself the funny 
man of the occasion. The funny man happened 
to get into the same seat with the egg basket. 
As he saw them a little happy thought struck 
him; what a splendid joke it would be on the se- 
date young man across the way to slip an egg in 
his pocket. The idea tickled him so much that 
he burst three buttons from his waistcoat, laugh- 
ing over it. No sooner said than done. He 
tripped across the aisle and dropped the egg into 
his victim’s pocket. John Smith, the Lewiston 
plumber, happened to think of another good 
joke, which was to slip another egg into the fun- 
ny man’s tail pocket, which was done in good 
style. The funny man then retired to his seat, 
and gave himself up entirely to the ludicrous- 
ness of the situation. He laughed and laughed, 
and would not be comforted. Meanwhile word 
was passed round how the thing stood, the se- 
date man found his egg and returned it unbrok- 
en, the funny man got funnier, and thought be . 
saw more fun in making others duck their heads, 
as he made a motion to throw an egg at them. 
This was funny until he squeezed one too hard, 
and let most of its rich yellow contents down his 
shirt sleeves, over his cuffs and on his shirt bos- 
om. That wasn’t quite so funny, but still he 
laughed. 

The next station being Lewiston the giddy 
plumber said :— 

“This man is going to get off here. Eggs are 
worth thirty cents a dozen, you know, and he 
wants that egg in your tail pocket.”’ 

The funny man turned pale, ran his right 
hand into his coat-tail and brought out a mixture 
of handkerchief, cardamon seeds, broken egg 
shells and the interior of the egg itself, which he 
dropped with a dull thud to the floor. 


A North-Devon magistrate was sitting in his 
room when there entered the wife of one of his 
tenants. Asked her business, she said :— 

‘*Well, your honor, I suppose you knows my 
husband, Jahn, is very bad, not likely to recov- 
er?” 

“Yes,” said the magistrate, ‘‘I have heard so 
and am extremely sorry. He is one of my best 
tenants, and I shall miss him very much in- 
deed.”’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Smith, “‘it’s a bad job. Jahn 
is going sure enough. I suppose you knows Far- 
mer Jackson? He’s a widdler (widower), and 
wants somebody very bad to mind his cows and 
calves, and I’m sure when Jahn’s gone, I shall 
want somebody to talk to about the weather and 
crops; so, please your honor, we’ve made up our 
minds to be married when Jahn’s gone.” 

The magistrate said that he did not altogether 
disapprove of second marriages, but he thought 
it was most indecent for Mrs. Smith to be talking 
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‘about marrying’ again . before her first husband. 
was gone, more especially such a good man as 
her John was. He certainly could not approve 
of such a thing, but wished to know why she had 
informed him of the fact. 

‘‘Well, please your honor,’’ said Mrs. Smith, 
“ve told Jahn what I be gwain to do, and he 
hev tuk on terrible about it, and he do say that 
if ever I marries Farmer Jackson he'll haunt me. 
Now, your honor, I do want to know if I can 
swear the peace against ‘un!”’ 


A feeble old darkey struggled painfully in. 
“‘Boss,”’ he said, ‘“I’se an ole, ole man. I 
was b’n in ole Virginny, and libbed dar mos’ on 
to ninety-eight year, an’ I want yo’ to assis’ me 
er little this mawnin’, boss, ef yo’ please, sah.’’ 
““You knew George Washington, of course ?’’ 
‘“No, sah, nebber seed him.’’ 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


** What! You Jived in Virginia ninety-eight 
years, and never saw George Washington ?”’ 
“Dat am er fac’, boss. I’se an hones’ ole 


_ man, an’ am too far gone in this world to tell er 


lie. I nebber seed young George, but, lor’, sah, 


his po’ ole gran’fadder and gran’mudder yuse to 


think er pow’ful sight of me, boss.’’ 


It was getting very late. The angry parent 
was frequently on the point of entering the par 
lor to tell the young man to go. ‘It suddenly oc- 
curred to him that a hint was sometimes as good 
asakick. So he noisily descended the stairs, 
stepped on the veranda, and started a racket at 
the door. 

“* What are you doing, father ?’’ inquired the 
daughter from the parlor. 

“Bringing in the morning’s milk,’”’ was the 
answer. 

Exit young man. 
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OUR DRUCCIST 


Says: When a customer asks 
for THE BEST Spring Medi- 
cine I invariably recommend 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


From A. 8. Putnam, Druggist, 27 Perk St., 
Boston, Mass.: 

“ Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, in my opinion, 
has no equal as a blood purifier. Itis a 
standard medicine; as much so as any 
pharmaceutical preparation in my store. 
I have sold this remedy for many years, 
and it always gives perfect satisfaction 
to my customers. It is made of the best 
ingredients, from a formula of extraordi- 
nary merit, well known to physicians 
and druggists. For the cure of scrofula, 
stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the most popular 
and effective remedy in use. I sell more 
of it than of all other Sarsaparillas.” 


From F. & E. Bailey & Co., Lowell, Mass. : 

“Having sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
since it was first placed upon the mar- 
ket, we can say, after an experience 
covering a quarter of a century, that we 
have yet to learn of a case where it has 
failed to give satisfaction. Its merits 
— are fully established.” 


5 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Copyrighted. 


Colds, Coughs, Bronchitis, 
And other affections of the Throat or Lungs, are speedily cured by the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. This medicine is an anodyne expectorant, potent in its 
action to check the advance of disease, allaying all tendency to Inflammation and 
Consumption, and speedily restoring health to the afflicted. 

“Last December I suffered severely | ‘‘ Aver’s Cherry Pectoral once saved 
from Bronchitis. My physician advised | my life. I had_aconstant Cough, with 
me to take Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral,| Night Sweats, became greatly reduced 
which I did. The first dose relieved, | in flesh, and was declining rapidly. One 
and less than a bottle of this medicine | bottle of the Pectoral cured me.’ —A. J. 
cured me.”’ — E. D. Piper, Elgin, Ill. | Eidson, M. D., Middletown, Tenn. 


LUNG COMPLAINTS. 


“T have no hesitation in saying thatI| ‘About three years ago, as the re- 
regard Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral as the|sult of a bad Cold, I had a Cough, 
best remedy, within iny knowledge, for | from which I could get no relief until 
the cure of Colds, Chronic Bronchitis,|I commenced using Ayer’s Cherry 
Coughs, and all diseases of the Throat | Pectoral. One bottle of this medicine 
and Lungs.”’—M. A. Rust, M. D., South | effected a complete cure.’’—J. Tooley, 
Paris, Me. Ironton, Mich. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


RAVEN 


Absolutely the best. Softens and pre- 
serves leather. Makes ladies’ shoes 
look new, not varnished. 


SHOE 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers evervwhere 
it. Ise l. Takene 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


other. Beware of imitations. 
MFRS., NEW YORK. 
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Dealers Treble Sales with Them. 


Thousands of Gross Sold. 


PERFECTLY PURE THE BEST, Strenerh for All. 


Winning Friends Everywhere. EV 


AMIL should haow their De!‘c'ous Flavors. 


Ask your Grocer or Dealer for Them. 


PLLES. Instant relief. Final cure in 1o days, 


and never returns. No purge, no salve, 
no ee. Sufferers will learn of a simple — 
Free, by addressing C. J. MASON, 78 Nassau St., N 


DEBILITATED MEN. 


Cc restoration to Health, 
Manhood fu arated, No risk is incurred. 


mailed free, 
dressing Vv LTA BELT TCO, Marshall’ Mick, 


ANTED LADIES AND GENTLEMEN who 
wish to make $3 to $4 a day easily at their 
own homes. Worksent by mail. Nocanvassing. Address 
with stamp, Crown Mfg. Co., 294 Vine St., Cin’ti, O. 


FACE, HANDS, FEET, 
and all their imperfections, Fa- 
cial Development, Superfiuous Huir, Birth * 
Marks, Moles, Warts, Moth, Freckles, Red 
Nose, Acne, Blk Heads, Scars, Pitting and 
their treatment. Dr. John Ii.Woodbury, 
N. Pear! 8t., ALBANY, Est 1870. Send 10c. fur book. 


For short winters, cheap 

land for stock, fruit or grain. 

Resources described and 

lists of cheap farms in THE 

FARM RECORD, (monthly), Sidney, Ohio. Fifty cents 
le 


per year, or six cents for sample copy. 


C ATARRH SAMPLE TREATMENT 
FREE! 

So grea is our faith that we can cure you, dear sufferer, that 

we will mail enough to convince p sony Write your ad- 

dress plainly. B. S LAUDERBAC 


& CO., Newark, =. 3. 


OOKS ON BUILDING, PAINTING 


Decorating, etc. For my om Illustrated Catal- 
ogue address, enclosing stamp, 


WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N. Y. 


A RARE BOOK, just out. Hew 
to Develop the Bust and Form.’’ 
Full explanation. The only meth- 


od. Mailed sealed for 20 cents. 
Address P. O. Drawer 179, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BIG OFFER. Away 
1 000 Washing Machines. If you 


want one send us your name, P. O. and express of- 


fice at once. he National Co., 23 De 
St., N. Y. 


WORK AT HOME. 


WANTED, Canvassers to solicit subscriptions for 
this publication,— BALLou’s MAGAZINE. 
For terms, address, 
G. Ww. STuDLEy, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


THOS. P. SIMPSON, Washington 
9 A ‘NTS D.C. No a pay asked for patent until 
obtained. 


Write for Inventor’s Guide 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


A miscellaneous assortment of engravings on all 
kinds of subjects. Address, 
. StuDLEy, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


CHROMOS Sunrise and Sunset sent post 
paid = receipt of 10 cents each, or the 
two for 15 cents. Oil chromos Power of usic 
and Betrothed sent postpaid on receipt of 35 cents 
each, or the two for 60 cents. Address 

W. *STUDLEY, Boston. 


HOLLYER’S 


Line and Stipple Steel Plate 
Engraving of the late 


HENRY W. 


IN HIS LIBRARY 


At ‘‘Graigie House,” Old 
Cambridge, Mass. Size of 
Engraving, 24x32 inches. A 
Souvenir for the Sitting-room 
Parlor and Library of every 
American Home. 
BALLovu’s MAGAZINE one 


year and Engraving, $2, post- 
paid. 
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BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED LITERARY MAGAZINE FOR THE FAMILY. 
ENTERTAINING, INSTRUCTIVE AND ANIUSING READING. 


PRICE, $1.50 PER YEAR POST-PAID. 


Commenced in the January number a charming Serial Story for the ladies, entitled, “THe 
GILBERTS; oR, A DouBLE MISTAKE,” by Miss Camilla Willian, intensely interesting, but not 
sensational. Also a choice variety of complete stories, by the best authors, OuR Youne Fo.ks’ 
CLuB, containing much useful information for all, told in an entertaining manner, Ruthven’s 
Puzzle Page, Housekeepers’ Department, Humorous Matter, etc. Also a series of sketches by 
W. H. Macy, of Nantucket, Mass., entitled, ‘‘Up Norra in THE GorGon,”’ all forming a most 
complete publication for Family Reading. 

Subscription price, $1.50 per year, post-paid. For sale by all newsdealers. Price, Fifteen Cents. 
No notice taken of postal cards calling for specimen copies 

Four copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, post-paid, $5.00 Additions to club pro rata, $1.25 
each per year. For $2 we will send BALLou’s MAGAZINE for 1886, and either five of our BrILL- 
IANT NOVELETTES, all post-paid; and for $2.50 we will send BALLoU’s MaGAzIneE and all ten of 
our BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, all post-paid. 

S@™ For $2.50 we will send a copy of either ‘THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA,” “ON LAND 
AND SEA,” or “LEWEY AND I,” elegantly bound in cloth and gold, and BALLov’s MonTHLy 
MaG@AZINE for one year; two books and Magazine, $3.75; or all three books and Magazine for $5.00. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE. 


We take much pleasure in announcing that arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a limited number of proof impressions of 


AMERICA’S IMMORTAL POET. 
Hollyer’s Line and Stipple Stee! Plate Engraving 


OF THE LATE 


Henry W. Longfellow in His Library 


At “Craigie House,” Old Cambridge, Mass. 


A SOUVENIR FOR THE SITTING-ROOM, PARLOR OR LIBRARY, OF EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 
SIZE, 24 X 32 INCHES. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PICTURE. 


Ho.iyer’s engraving of ‘‘ LoNGFELLOW IN His Lrsrary”’ is an accurate representation of the room 
which Longfellow used from 1837 until the time of his death, and it will undouktedly be accepted as the 
favorite picture of the American popular poet. The likeness is good, the attitude and expression happily 
betoken a mind deeply occupied in the task before him, and every one who admires and appreciates the 
writings of the great poet, will be pleased to see the appointments of the room in which he worked, to- 
gether with a faithful portrait of him. The central figure is that of the great t. He is seated on the 
right of a circular table, which is strewn with his books and writing materials. The surroundings are 
harmonious and symmetrical. The artizan is in his workshop. The room itself, has much of historic 
interest in it, aside from being the workshop of our immortal poet. It was the room in which Gen. 
George Washington made his headquarters directly after the battle of Bunker Hill, and in which he 
received his visitors and staff officers, and from which he issued his orders. 


BALLou’s MAGAZINE one year and ENGRAVING oF Henry W. LONGFELLOW IN His 
LIBRARY, $2.00, post-paid. Address 


GEORGE W. STUDLEY, PuBLisHEr, 
23 Haw Ley STREET, Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.—HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dingle the Backwoods:inan. 
A STORY OF EAST AND WEST.—BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


This is a vivid story of East and West, unrivalled in plot and character. A thrilling tale of marvel- 
lous adventures, it being, with one exception, the best selling book we ever issued from this establish- 
ment, and the one which the author considers his best. 


No. 2.—THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penobscot. 


A STORY OF OCEAN LIFE.—BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


This story of ocean life is one of Cobb’s best. It occurs during that fertile — of adventure, our 


War with Great Britain, when the ocean was so frequently the scene of our naval prowess and 
ry. 


No. 3.—MARION’S BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 
A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION.-—BY Dn. J. H. ROBINSON. 


Among the many tales which our Revolutionary struggles have drawn from the pens of noted histo- 
rians and story-tellers, none perhaps excel this one from the pen of Dr. Robinson. The scene is laid in 


on Its plot is well conceived, and furnishes a skillful series of events of marked power 
and effect. 


No. 4.—BESSIE BAINE: or, The Mormon’s Victim. 


A TALE OF UTAH.—BY M. QUAD, OF THE DETROIT FREE PREss. 
M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press, has a national reputation at the present time, and is one of the 
most witty and entertaining authors in the country. In this great original story, written expressly for 
our establishment, he has shown up the whole system of Mormonism, and all its terrible results and 


aims, and it cannot fail of creating a great impression on the community, and will be eagerly read by 
every one. 


No. 5.—THE RED REVENGER: or, The Pirate King of the Floridas. 


A TALE OF THE CULF AND ITS ISLANDS.—BY NED BUNTLINE. 
This thrilling tale of the Gulf and its Islands is one that portrays many tragic and romantic mene of 


life, at a pense when deadly contlict was maintained between the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate 
pirates who infested the seas in its vicinity, some three centuries ago. 


No. 6.—ORLANDO CHESTER: er, The Young Huater of Virginia. 


A STORY OF COLONIAL TIMES.—BY SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


This story is one of the happiest efforts of Mr. Cobb, and he has wrought out a series of domestic 
scenes in private life of much interest. The reader is led along from incident to incident, until in its 
denouement it unfolds a moral of great effect. 


No. 7.—THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of SanJuan D’ Ulloa. 


A ROMANCE OF THE MEXICAN WAR.—BY CAPT. CHARLES E. AVERILL. 


This vivid te is one of the most melodramatic we have ever published. The author enjoyed extra- 
ordinary facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to the production of his captivating story, 
and hence its truthfulness and excellence. 


No. 8.—ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC: or, In Chase of a Wife. 


BY COLONEL ISAAC H. FOLGER. 


This sea story will attract much attention from residents of the Cape, and many old whaling captains 
and crews will recall its characters and incidents with lively interest; while all who are fond of start- 
ling adventures will read it with keen relish. 


No. 9.—-IVAN THE SERF: or, The Russian and Circassian. 
A Tale of Russia, Turkey and Circassia. —BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, domestic and military, iu Russia, Turkey and 
Cire 


No. 10.—THE SCOUT: or, The Sharpshooters of the Revolution. 


A Story of our Revolutionary Struggie.—BY MAJOR BEN PERLEY POORE. 
This story of our Revolutionary struggle is one of much interest, and narrates with vivid lifelike 
effect some of the scenes of that eventful: period. Major Poore is every inch a soldier, and this emi- 
nently a military romance, one would think written at the tap of the drum. 


3@— For sale at all periodical depots throughout the country, or sent by mail, post-paid by the 


blisher, on receipt of 15-cents per copy; or -will send Four Books for 50 cents; Eight Books, 
1.00; Ten Books, $1.25, all post-paid. rn 


G. W. STUDLEY, 23 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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_LUNDBORG'S RHENISH COLOGNE. 


varies. A marvel of 
This powder never 


Absolutely Pure. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Off has been removed. It has three 
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j 
GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878, 
| Ok: BAKER’S 
| 4 ROYAL Pet |) times the strength of Cocoa mixed i4 
thi in Vanilla Chacala; 7 
Like all our-chocolétes, ig -pré- 
; Bil BAY pared with the greatest care,'and 
| \ consists of a superior quaiity of — 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with | 
\ \ pure vanilla bean. Served as @ 
| | and is highly recommended 
and be sold i competition with the, 
eflow-test, short-weig or phosphate 
only in caus POWDER BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 7 
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